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THE ARGUMENT 


The ‘frontiers’ whose evolution is examined in this volume are not 
the fixed boundaries which divide the jurisdictions of separate inde¬ 
pendent governments; they are the moving fringes of an expansionist 
society. This conception of a moving frontier is of American origin: 
we analysed it and made use of it in some chapters which have 
already been published.^ We there described the types of economic 
activity which througliout many centuries of European history have 
stimulated the expansion of commerce and population, expressing 
themselves overseas in the ‘traders’ frontier, and the ‘settlers' fron¬ 
tier’. We also described other types and sub-types of economic 
activity and the overseas frontiers appropriate to them. But we did 
not suggest that the economic impulse was the sole cause and ex¬ 
pression of European expansion. We remembered the strategical and 
military necessities of the separate power centres wliich exist in a 
divided Europe, and recognized their operation in the projection 
overseas of imperial sovereignties and fixed territorial frontiers. We 
remembered also the common intellectual liabits and spiritual aspira¬ 
tions of an ideally united Europe, and recognized their oi)eration in 
tlie advancing ‘missionaries’ frontier’.= Even when we were laying 
heavy emphasis on the economic aspects of our study aspects whicli 
usually have been too much neglected—we endeavoured to relate 
tliem to the political and ideological forces wliich are no less a part of 
liistorical reality. 

In the chapters now published we start from economics hut move 
steadily towards politics. Or {to put the matter in another way) we 
work with patient concentration through the economic material, but 
constantly seek in that material the answer to political ([uestions. 
M’e do so in fulfilment of promises which were made earlier in this 
book.® Very high claims have been made for British colonial 
rule: those who exercise it and justify it declare that it is not 
selfish domination, but a ‘sacred trust’ performed for the benefit oi 
immature peoples. Very serious accusations have also been levelled 
against it; the Marxists afiirm (to be sure, they afiirm the same of all 
other empires) that it is naked exploitation. In the chapter devoted 
to British West Africa we move soberly and methodically through 

* Soo vol. ii, part i, ospociolly chapter i. 

* Ibid., chapter i. section iii. 

* See vol. i, cliapter vii and vol. ii, part i, pp. 4-28. 
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the facts of economic history and present-day economic organization. 
When our study is finished, we shall have plenty of evidence by which 
the claims and accusations may be tested. 

In the chapter devoted to the Union of South Africa and its neigh¬ 
bours the emphasis is naturally different. It is not the policy of a 
distant imperial power, but the policy of a resident and autonomous 
European democracy, which dominates the scene. This European 
democracy rules over subjects many times more numerous than itself, 
who differ from it in colour, civilization, and status. What are the 
foundations and t he purposes of its rule ? What principle governs the 
development of this multi-racial society? Once again, we have to 
consider high claims and severe accusations. The claims are contained 
in the theory of the British Commonwealth, to which successive 
South African statesmen have subscribed*—the theory of racial re¬ 
conciliation through a deepening tolerance and a broadening freedom, 
which will unite ail the peoples and languages of the Commonwealth 
in active and free collaboration, in proportion as thev prove capable 
of growing to the measure of their opportunity. Tlds principle has 
governed the relationship of French and British in Canada: it has also 
(though not without strain) governed the relationship of Afrikaans- 
speakmg and English-speaking South Africans. But is it powerful 
enough to mould other racial relationships in South Africa ’ In an 
earlier chapter we examined the relationship between Europeans and 
Indians on South African soU, and found it difficult to state ^vith 
certainty the ends to which iiolicy and law were moving.^ Sometimes 
It seemed that the movement was towards ‘equal rights for diverse 
communities ’: sometimes it seemed that a society of racial castes was 
more likely to emerge. We engaged ourselves then to test the matter 
further by examining the policy pursued by the governing Europeans 
towards other racial communities, notably the Cape ColoLd and the 

Thri'i' use economic material for our testing. 

token shZ Tl,e has 

token shape, fl.e chapter does not exhaust aU matters of interest 

n an econom.c survey, uor does it exhaust all matters of intel^^st 

iite :;rpLs“ro„tg:"" 

te™ndwm““'" ‘'r" chap- 

, Seo vol. I, pp. 1, 58 , 1Q8, 271. 

Seo vol. i, chapter iv. 



THE AKGUMENT 

the frontiers of sovereignty and the idea of world econonnc col¬ 
laboration. In our survey of the economic problems of Great Bntam 
and the Pacific Dominions, we occupied ourselves very closely with 
this debate.i We shaU be bound to examine it further in its African 
context. Once again there is a claim which must be tested; 
Great Britain's mandate in Africa is said to be a ‘dual’ one: her 
trusteeship is said to be exercised, not only on behalf of the Africa 
peoples, but for ‘ the commerce of the world . Can this claim 
be substantiated? In answering this question, we shall have to 
consider, not merely the intentions of policy, but the instruments 
which it is compelled to employ at a time when mneteenth-century 
conceptions of the nature of world commerce have obviously ceased 

to fit the facts. ,,, 

AU these separate problems are set within a larger problem. W e 

stated it in the preface to our first volume in the form of a quotation 
from Sir Eyre Crowe. A maritime empire, Sir Eyre Crowe said, can 
exercise such formidable power that it is bound to provoke against 
itself a coalition of the world, unless it succeeds m harmonizing its 
own special interests with those of the other nations or the great 
majority of other nations. He claimed that the British Empire had 
achieved this ‘harmonization*, partly by its policy of national free¬ 
dom, whicli it pursued both within its own boundanes and ou side 
them; partly by its policy of economic freedom, winch foi estallcd the 
envy which the Empire would have aroused had it attempted to draw 
exclusive profits from its great possessions. Can these claims be sus¬ 
tained for the period which we are studying, those twenty-one years 
of economic crisis and uneasy peace wliicli followed tlie armistice of 
November 1918? Tlie problem of the Commonwealths frecdoni 
merges into the problem of the world’s freedom: the problem of 
reconciling the Commonwealth’s interests with tliose of a wider 

w’orld order is always in the background of our thought. 

Ncverthele.ss, the argument of this book must sometimes wander 
very far from these great questions. As we work ujion the materia 
which Ues before us otlier questions which we do not anticipate will 
present tliemselves and demand answers. Our argument will not 
always run on the jireconceivcd tracks; sometimes it may prove to bo 
most interesting when it runs off them. This was our experience m 
tlie chapters dealing with the economic iiohcies of the Dominions. 
There we found ourselves becoming unexpectedly absorbed m ques¬ 
tions of population, of capital movements, of market price and just 

1 Boe vol. ii. part i. duipter i. soction. ii and iii; chapter ii. neetion i; chapter hi, 
HoGtioQS iii ftnd iv. 
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price’. Similarly, in these African chapters, we may find oureelves 
becoming equally absorbed in problems of agricultural change and 
soil conservation, in problems which arise from the impact of Euro¬ 
pean technique upon African art, or in other problems which we do 
not as yet envisage. 



CHAPTER I 

EVOLUTION OF THE SETTLERS’ FRONTIER 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The Professed Ends of Policy 

By the year 1936, which was a census year, the white population 
of the Union of South Africa liad reached the two million mark. In 
the same year the white population of other African territories with¬ 
in the system of the British Commonwealth was, in round figures, 
as follows: South West Africa, ;il,000; Southern Rhodesia, 56,000; 
Northern Rhodesia, 10,000; Nyasaland, 2,000; Tanganyika, 10,000; 
Kenya, 18,000. In Kenya the ratio of the European to the non- 
European population was roughly 1 to 200; in Nyasaland I to 880, 
in Northern Rhodesia 1 to l.'tfl; in Southern Rhodesia 1 to 20; m 
South West Africa 1 to 10; in South Africa 1 to 4,‘ South Africa was 
the only African territory south of the Saliara where the tlhnly held 
frontier of European settlement might he said to have evolved into 

a deeply-rooted European society. 

South African policy will be our chief inquiry in this chapter. But 
does not the inquiry infringe the rights of South Africa as a sovereign 
State'' Do race relations within the Union jiropcrly form a part ol 
■British Commonwealth Affairs’’ Are they not rather a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction-; Such protests, should they be offered (but 
this is hardly likely), could not be su.staincd. The South Africans them¬ 
selves have been the first to insist that their racial |iolicy is not merely 
a South African concern, but that its influence extends, and is willed 
by them to extend, as far as the frontier of Abyssinia. General Smuts 
has iirodaimcd that it is bis country’s mission tii establish European 
civilization along the 'broad backbone’ of Africa extending from 
the Union through the Rbodcsias to Kenya. The fulfilment of this 
mission, he has declared, represents 'the most critical step m the evolu¬ 
tion of our Commonwealth of Nations Mr. Oswald Pirow, formerly 
a jiillar of the Hertzog government, has repeatedly asserted that 

‘ S» H„il,..v, 8,. A,ric.n Sunr,, (Oxfor.l, HISS) ch. w. 

Soros of ll.r. ratio. .|UOO-<l iiltovo follow rouzl, .-.timoto. Ill (.iinl. .I-H of 1 .1.9, Ii|i. .1., 
35, oiiii Criiil, .'i94» of 11139, ,i. 3. Tlio Koiitli Mmau f.-ii.i.- Iisu.™ for "'W ■ 

rouiiil ,l,.inl«-r.i Kuroiioali., 2 liiilUoii-l Hanoi, «i .ll'll■0'■«l toloumil, 7118,000, 

*”’*Srout«” Africa and Same World I'raUeme (Oxford, 1930), pp. 5(1, (It, he. 
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South Africa’s sphere of interest in Africa includes all the ‘ potential 
white areas ’—by which he means tiie whole of Africa south of the 
Equator, and in addition Uganda and Kenya, w'hich he north of 
the Equator. Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, a leading personahty on the 
Union’s Native Affairs Commission, has similarly defined South 
Africa’s sphere of influence. On the 16th November 1938 he told a dis¬ 
tinguished parliamentary audience in Westminster Hall that it was 
impossible to say where the Union of South Africa began or ended. 
It certainly did not begin or end wdth its political boundaries. Kenya 
was an extension of the Union. From Capetown to the borders of 
Abyssinia, African life must be fashioned in one mould only—the 
South African mould.* 


What is this South African mould? What is the end which governs 
the evolution of South African policy? Mr. Pirow flatly declares that 
it is in direct conflict with the end whicli Great Britain has proclaimed: 
Great Britain stands for the paramountcy of Native interests, but 
South Africa stands for the paramountcy of European civilization.^ 
Mr. Heaton Nicholls, however, denies that any conflict of principle 
exists. For has not South Africa, like Great Britain, accepted ‘the 
philosophy of trustceshij)’? Has she not, by the legislation which 
culminated in the great Acts of 1930, committed herself to a policy 
‘in consonance with the groping spirit of the age, manife.st in the 
mandates of the League of Nations, and in the declarations on Native 
African policy by the British government’?® 

Unfortunately, the groping .spirit of the age is difficult to define wdth 


precision, and the philoso})hy of trusteeship is susceptible of diverse 
interpretations. Are the British and South African interpretations 
identical? In 1023, in the famous White Paper entitled iniUans in 
Kenya,^ the British government declared; ‘Primarily, Kenya is an 
African territory, and His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion that the interests of the 


‘ G. HcjUoti Nicliolls, Some Vrtjrnt African Prohkmi^ (Rnipiro ParliamontQrv As- 

1^38); also tho Johannc-sburn Daihj Express. ISth February 
Riving tho speakers stiminarv of liLs mldri'ss. 

See. e.R. Hoii. Oswald I'lrow. 'llow far is fheVniou iutoro.Hted in tho Continent of 
Africa? , 111 Jfjurnal of (he lioi/al African Socicly, .July 1937, p. 3IS: “ Unless tho white 
man can put the i-olat ionship Ix-twoon himself amltlie noftio on such a footinR that tho 
nqmrenn-nts oi l.uropeun eivdi.sation nni ami n-main paramount, tlio iiiea of a larco 
pennanent uhit,. population in Southern Africa is an illusion.* Hence tho Union 
r.J.ct.s «.ssunil«t,on aiul assorts •.liffomnliation*, whieh recoRiiizos fho wliito tnau's 
obliKafion to assist tl.o bla. k man to develop to the fullest along his o«m lines ‘but 

Kuroixan*!'’ 

K’’ /■'’■JC. U.G. Xo. 48. 1937. 

^ -- -Cnul. 1922 of 1923. 
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African natives must be paramount, and tliat if and when those 
interests and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the 
former should prevail.’ Do Mr. Heaton Nicholls and the Native 
Affairs Commission of South Africa similarly affirm the paramountcy 
of Native interests throughout the Union? They assert something very 
different—‘the paramountcy of Native interests in Native areas, and 
the paramountcy of European interests in European areas Ihis 
division of South Africa into ‘areas’ is qualified by the indivisibility 
of sovereignty which resides in tlie South African legislature, the 
formula therefore safeguards ‘the permanent political supremacy of 
the Europcan’,2 and leaves the European free to define for all time 
(or, if he so decides, from time to time) what his own ‘ area ’ and that 
of the Native are to be. Is this trusteeship? The Native Affairs Com¬ 
mission affirms that it is. Trusteeship, the Commission declares, 
expresses itself through the white man’s policy of segregation.=* 
Segregation, as we shall see later on, lias been the crux of South 
Africa’s Native policy during tlic past generation. We shall not 
attempt to jironounce in advance ujion its merits and demerits, we 
shall instead coolly examine its historical origins, the iirogrcss which it 
has achieved, and the frustrations which have impeded its progress. 
These arc the realities wliich concern us. But we must first clear a path 
through the entanglement of words and jihrascs. Do segregation and 
trusteeship really mean more or less the same thing? 

Let us recall the traditional doctrine of the IJritish Empire on the 
subject of race. This is not a difficult task; the doctrine has been 
affirmed at successive imperial conferences in terms which are unam¬ 
biguous and empliatic. ‘We ask you to bear in mind’, said Joseph 
('hamberlain at the Conference of 1H98, ‘the traditions of the Empire^ 
which makes no distinction in favour of, or against, race or colour. ’^ 
At the Conference of 1U21 jMr. Churchill declared: ‘1 think there is 
only one ideal that the British Empire cun set before itself in this 
regard, and that is that there should be no barrier of race, colour, or 
creed which should prevent any man of merit from reaching any 
station if he is fitted for it.’^ So far as the responsibility of the British 
government extends, this is still the accepted imperial doctrine. It is 


U.G. No. 4H. mi, imra. 20. 


NiiIioIIh, o|>. p. W. 


UO No 4S iy:i7 para. 1: • With tli«- policy of a«Kr«K'UKai Soulli Afru-u lal^ 
t'..l tl,,. ,,rinciplc- or of tl... N«liv„ .w,-.' W. 1>. l„„l U»<',1 

ll,„ nc-urly ll.irty y.-or» .■.nli.r. m..l .t w.tl, .1,,. vory o,.- 

of »..gr, Kotio.,, i..'. will. .. .la.,.l,ir.l of .....1 otl.or r.KlilH. 

S<-« K. Wulk<T, The Cape Native Frandiitir JOaO). p. 1-. 

« C. SWIH of 18y7. p. 12. , 

‘ Cm<l. 1474 „fiy21.p.:iy(ai.abc-c.CV1.3523ofl011.p.315.foru8imiIurHmtoinont 

by Mr. Asquilh). 



4 EVOLUTION OF THE SETTLERS* Chap. I 

impossible to accept the contention that ‘trusteeship’ and ‘indirect 
rule’ in British West Africa or British East Africa are intended, like 
‘the political recognition of race’^ in South Africa, to invalidate for 
all time the claim of Native persons to qualify for the exercise of full 
and equal citizen-rights in a self-governing community. Admittedly, 
these doctrines and techniques are based on an assumption that the 
time is not yet ripe; and frequently they are accompanied by a doubt 
whether the political and legal forms which one day will express the 
matimity of these Native communities will conform to the traditional 
European models. Nevertheless, European trusteeship does not pre¬ 
suppose its own eternal perpetuation. The end which is professed— 
we need not yet inquire whether it is resolutely and sincerely pursued 
—is the full civic and political development of Native populations, 
in the light of the principle of human equality 
Both Sir. Chamberlain in 1808, and Sir. Churchill in 1921, admitted 
that there were obstacles which impeded the movement of policy to¬ 
wards this end; both of them were willing to make allowances for 
circumstances. In 1021, as in 1808, the obstacles and circumstances 
arose out of the demands of European communities overseas. The 
racial j)olicy of the old sovereign Empire was being challenged by the 
racial })olicy of the new self-governing communities which were trans¬ 
forming tlio Empire into a many-centred confederation. The strength 
of this challenge varied with the circumstances. Some of the smaller 
settler-communities overseas failed to make good their claims to 
power; these communities were able from time to time to deflect the 
coui'se of imi)crial policy, but they were unable to achieve its complete 
revci-sal.:* Otlier communities, which did secure complete national 
autonomy, found themselves able to adjust their policy to the im- 
jtcrial tradition. The New Zealanders, for example, learnt how to 


‘ Nirhollis. op. < it., pp. (5, 7. 

Cnui. ..muot ll»S».pnrji.s.:}Sl)-i>.iontQitis the most nvont suimiiHiv oft ho various 
unporial pruiioiincoinonts dofiiung tlu> prinoiplo.-; of Xativo polivy (i>artitiilarlv the 

« st.-s. now intcri)n't 0 (l to menn tljnt ‘tho 

inton-..ts of the ovorwholnur.c majority of iho in.JipcnoiL. population sl-.ouUl not bo 
.subor<lii,ato<i to tl.osc or n uuiioiUy holonpiup to niu.thor rn. o, l.owovcr important in 

Usolf ) On the Ji.oihod ui)prouohiaR Native nssofintion in colonial.^olf-govornmcnt 
KOI' iljid., parn. 4in. 

' c.p. m Koin o. till' rnmouiitcy of Native inton'sts nfiinncil in Cnul. lOl’-i of 192,‘i 
nppi’anid to ho nhuil nway by (he dual policy anirmod in Cind. 2004 of l!)-'7- but 

r7n()"'’n ’ ■ (followimx (ho Hilton Young report) in Cmd. 3073 

1.1, ( . Ihc ri porl (.1 the Joint Select Committc-o (H.C. Paper No. loG of IIKH) 
b ought .ome ste,nl.:.ess after the,..'oMillations. Policy in Konya was dealt with from 
u Indian unRl.' m u.. Sunr,,. vol. i, .-haptor iv. in the present volumeattention will 
1). om en rated on ,h,s.«nt ‘extensions’ of South Africa. Thcrr' is a pood survey 
of Krn>a In U. l),doy. /ind.J, I>olic>j in Kenya Colony (New York 1337) ^ 
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practise the doctrine of racial equaUty r^dthin their own borders, and 
Lnressed their policy of immigration restriction in a legislative for 
Xh Tt lea:t in theory was consistent -ith the .mperial t—^ 
Rnt the situation of South Africa was quite difieient The further sh 
advanced towards full national sovereignty, the further did her racia 

poUcy diverge from the is-rrer to 

rStlintr. Nicholls. who seeUs w^tfully but vainly to prove 

^^^“^li^riilttr tl^' rp'Iria! faTor : vX; of the 

Srn provings 

r" mrrX6re;rnorth and'south or tet.een Britons and 

terXuU-Kie the four provinces and inside the two European 

“rchtf rhese three points of view has something to contribute to 

Sis 

<• I a Iiort i cJhidUt j. Huction iii; for iinmi- 

> On tho Maori bOo tl.iH Survey, vol- •^“*1 

gmlioii exclubion tw it uffctlH l»3y). p|). l-'i'j. 

» See J. S. Muruid. The Cape oou Onliimnco W), proviHiON won for tho 

» Abnobt cont«ini>oruncouHly ^ ii,.,,.,. j,, onlor to ix-Uovo tho wnircily oi labour 

tho Whilo imiii: belli uro iininigruiilH. 



6 EVOLUTION OF THE SETTLERS’ Chap. I 

the situation of the Cape Coloured people. By long tradition the 
British government had been particularly insistent upon their rights. 
On the eve of the Anglo-Boer war it had made the disabilities inflicted 
upon them one of its grievances against the Transvaal, and during the 
war it insisted that a rectification of these grievances must be one of the 
conditions of peace.' Having won the war, it shuffled out of its en¬ 
gagements. To appease the majority of Europeans (English-speaking 
as well as Afrikaans-speaking) it swallowed the fine words which it 
had uttered on behalf of the Coloured people, and on behalf of the 
Indians. Under the constitutions accorded to the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State the franchise was restricted to Europeans; the 
Coloured people remained ‘ in the position in which they stood before 
the warThis was the turning-point. When the time came for the 
formation of the Union, the price to be paid for appeasement and 
unity had already begun to rise, and the Coloured people in Cape 
l^ovince had already to share the payment of it. As citizens of Cape 
Colony they could qualify both for the vote and for a seat in parlia¬ 
ment ; as citizens of the Union they were given the former right only. 
The Act of Union provided that the franchises of all four provinces 
should stand as they were until altered by the Union parliament, and 
also provided that an alteration of the Cape’s ‘ colour-blind ’ franchise 
could only be affected by a two-thirds majority of both houses voting 
together. British statesmen expressed their conviction that this 
alteration would never be made.® But they had divested themselves 
of the moral power to prevent the alteration from being made.'* In 
substance, the Act of Union marks the final ‘elimination of the im¬ 
perial factor’ from the history of racial policy in South Africa. 

The rejection of the principle that civil and political rights are not 
to be determined by colour may also be regarded as a victory of the 
northern provinces over the Cape. The doctrine of human equality, 
applied sometimes with doctrinaire indifference to local circum¬ 
stances, was one of the causes of that protesting exodus, the Great 
Irek. The classic affirmation of the Voortrekker doctrine of race 


Miliior cmpliatic statements by Chamberlain and 

* Marais, op. cit., pp. 277-8. I have given thofacts about thopromises to the Lidians 
and the evasion of them in vol. i, elmptor iv, section ii. 

’ Lord Crewo said in the House of Lonls: 'Disfranchisement is always an oSious 
thing m Itself, and .f ,t wore to bo applied in this particular manner. I am bound to 
8UJ that It would ^sumo a somewhat specially odious form. Consequentlv I myself 
refuse to believe that there is any probability that this particular provision will bo 
carn«l into effect’ (E. Walker. The Cape Native Franchise, p. 14). 

POSsiblv bo 

quoted OS o\ ^cnco that they retained the legal power. 
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relations is contained in article 9 of the Colored 

S. bSS M i-p"”'* "I”" “f,”''' “ 

'l^oufna" tr^n fertognition of equal opportunity for men 

r 4 t n:;s 

. -^aMA fnr fhp wholc area south of the Zambesi. But 

mmsmm 

formation of the Union 'f. eomproiniscd; in 

s- SHE'S? i 

foreboded the victory of tlie north ouestion is not 

‘Tndav’ a Cape historian wrote in 1939, the quesiion 

aisHSiiiiis 

=liis:H-3=;s 

. p<,un..i „p,«r.,.,.,iy ... 17 -'t,;rr rmur :i::;s::;;t;;:::: z 

upplicul>l«tx>thcCupoI ro^ii. . « m-cuHRiiry for r-KiHtmtioi. iw a 

coul-lbopr«v(mUj<!froiii oljtuuiii.K • I ,„.onoiaic opportuiiiliuH wluch 

parliaiia-ntury voU«r. Ihoro wuro otl Pfoviiicofull rightH in inincrul 

iK-loan-yl to 9uuliliu<l 0 / A'o(ii-e Kronomic Cornmi>*»ion, U.O. 22, 

jiroHiH^aui« an<l ^ s MuruiB, op, cit,, p. 284. 

1032, para, 864.) 
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purpose among those who believed in the inequality of men than in 
those who professed the ideal of equality. The former insisted upon 
inequality here and now; many of the latter affirmed the principle 
of equality with the proviso that its serious practice must be indefi¬ 
nitely postponed. Natal had a ‘civilization’ franchise, but took pains 
to prevent Natives and Indians from qualifying for it; between 1875 
and 1905 three Natives only qualified. The Cape parliament itself in 
1892 imposed higher financial qualifications and an education test, 
because it feared that under the existing law too many Natives would 
soon be qualifying.^ In 1929~three-quart€rs of a century after the 
institution of the colour-blind franchise—there were only 15,780 
Native voters in the Cape Province.^ And there were liberals who 
boasted of this! One of the most frequent arguments by which the 
defenders of the Cape franchise souglit to ward off the attacks of 
its enemies was the argument that the franchise made no difference— 
and presumably would never be permitted to make any difference 
—to the political supremacy of the white population. A liberalism 
so lacking in self-confidence could not inspire a strong fighting 
spirit: in substance it had capitulated to its enemies before the 
battle opened. 

The liberals’ loss of confidence was in large measure the product 
of honest doubt. We can best understand Iiow the doubt arose if 
we look at South African experience from the missionary angle. In 
South Africa, as in New Zealand,^ it was the missionaries who chal¬ 
lenged the settlers’ conception of racial relationships; it was mission¬ 
ary opinion which was embodied in Ordinance No. 50 of 1828 and in 
the later legislative expressions of the doctrine of human equality. 
Or, rather, it was a section of missionary opinion which turned this 
doctrine into a policy; the Jloravian missionaries limited their labours 
to pious instinction and practical good works, and there were many 
in the L.M.S. who took no part in Dr. Philip’s political crusades. Dr. 
Philip liimself liad tempered his aspirations for complete human 
equality with a realization that the weaker peoples of South Africa 
were not as yet able to face all tlie dangers which equality must bring. 
‘1 hoiie the day will arrive’, he ^vTotc, ‘wlien Hottentot institutions 
will be unknown in the Colony, and unnecessary, when the magical 
power of caste will be broken and all classes of the inhabitants blended 

‘ Tho qualilicntioiis wore (a) ability to write name, addrciis. and occupation, and 
(6) ca/ifr occupation of property, value £1», for not less than twelve months prior to 
registration, or wage at £,')0 per annum earned for not less than twelve months prior 
to registration* with a brook of not inoro than ono month. 

I. Evans, Xatiie Policy in Souihcni Africa (Cambridge, 1031), p. 156. 

* See this Survey, vol. ii, part i, chapter i. section iii. 
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into one community.’i In the meantime. ‘Hottentot institution' 
were undeniably necessary. These ' institutions represented what 
may be called a poUcy of protective segregation; they were the means 
by which government and missionaries attempted to preserve amon„ 
the Hottentots a way of life which was rooted in the land. As the 
nineteenth century wore on, protective segiegation became mcreas- 
ingly a part of missionary policy. Experience made it plain that 
rm-a^ coLiunities of Coloured people, such as the GriquasGiiqua- 
land East and the Bastards of the north-we.st could not r^ta n lie r 
hold on the land except in commumties, and that to grant them t 
right of buying and selling land was the equivalent of condemning 
them to destruction.'* There were other rights of equal citizenship 
(for example, the right to purchase strong drink) which in practice 
mposed upon them a burden which they were not strong enough to 
bear. If the premature grant of fuU equality meant the infliction of 
substantial injustice upon Coloured people, would it not mean a still 
greater injustice to the Natives?’ The idea of protective " 

Lnd expression in Natal through the policy of Sir Theophilus Sliep- 

Itone: the settlers opposed his policy, the 

not its principle, but the insufficiency of its application. The prme pte 
on which Shepstone based his policy is clearly set out m a Memo 
random of Instructions, dated 29th October 18,i0. 

■Whilst humanity and especially the 
memorandum declared, ‘ corn,Kil us to recognise... the N. Uves the ca 
bilitv of being elevated to perfect equality, social and political, i 
Wl Ue Man yet it is as untrue as it wm.id he unwise to say that i.c 
Ttt L Mil his present state, capable of enjoyi^i or even under- 

atanding the civil and political rights of the White Man. 

This statement does not represent the surrender of an ideal, but the 
mtgffitn ofa fact. The fact recognized is that special treatnmn 

which is inconsistent with full eitizenshiyn is ‘ ' 

need of the Native himself. Between 1879 and 10'« ^P**‘-Olony 
proved by the ‘policy of differentiation' which it followed in the 
Transkei that it recognized the same fact. But neither ... the mind ol 
S ei'e nor in the'policy of the Cape was an uRn 

mate end. It was assumed to be a ““ o 

rreihl^ indiJfdual Natives to qualify for equality here and now. 
* Mttuinillan, op. cit., p. 172. , „ 

(Capotown, i924),pa««m. 
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But, in the twentieth century, many sincere friends of the Bantu 
people, influenced by their reading or misreading of anthropological 
works, began to regard the ‘ poUcy of differentiation ’ as a thing which 
was permanent, and absolutely vaUd. They did not in so many words 
repudiate the ideal of common citizenship, but they insisted on the 
need of ‘ maintaining God’s o^\ti lines of spiritual distinction ’ between 
black and white. To admit Natives to the privileges of civic equality, 
they suggested, was to turn them into ‘second-grade Europeans’; 
whereas it was their true destiny to grow into ‘first-grade Bantu 
Some of these idcahsts were to discover, later on, that they had 
alined themselves unwittingly and against their real will with forces 
to w’hich they were by tradition and in their deepest conviction 
irreconcilably opposed.^ 

There are two versions of the segregation policy. One version is 
a document of the missionaries’ frontier, the other of the settlers’ 
frontier; one version expresses the ideals of Inunane individuals work¬ 
ing for the protection of the weak, the other expresses the will of a 
racial group which has found its unity in the determination to survive, 
to possess, and to dominate. The process by which this group became 
conscious of its identity and inflexible in its determination to main¬ 
tain that identity is one of the most important elements in South 
African history.=* When the original Dutch settlers at the Cape sought 
to affirm their separateness from indigenous Hottentots and imported 
slaves, they said: ‘\Ve Christians.’ This was a masterful, but not 
an excluding, affirmation; baptism and marriage conferred on the 
Hottentot or the slave the right of entry into the superior group. 
Recruitment of this kind, if carried far enough, would have blurred 
the edges of the group and destroyed its individuality; this was a 
prospect which the masterfulness and pride of the colonists refused 
to accept. At tiie end of the eighteenth century the question was 
formally raised whether baptized slaves could still be kept in slavery, 
and an affirmative answer was given. On the eastern frontier, where 
there were few slaves, the white man’s will to rule took other forms, 
ihe teaching of British missionaries, and the policy of the British 
government, challenged this will, and spurred frontier society to the 
vast forward adventure of the Great Trek. An unlimited and un- 


* Urookos, op. fit., pp. 62-3. 
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conditional loyalty to one’s own fighting group was the dominat¬ 
ing idea of the frontier. It is true that the Voortrekkeis earned 
with them, not only their rifles, but their Bibles. It is true that they 
still said ‘ We Christians’. But it was the Old Testament uhich m 
deeply moved them (how could it fail to do so?) as they advanced m 
war against the surrounding heathen and settled among them in 
domiilin The egalitarian Christianity which a section of the m s 
?o” preached seemed to them a mischievous perversion o the 
Word of God. But its chaUenge probably hastened the day vhen U ey 
stated in other terms their title to conquer, possess, and rule Th 
affirmation ‘ We Christians’ at last gave place to a new affiimation o 

®TheThir"oTnoul%Ttef2i^ to decide group-niembership by 
skilcolour had from the beginning been hidden deep in the uncon¬ 
sciousness of the conquering group is not the iflain " 
sav for the unconscious does not leave archives. But it is clear tliar 

thLonscious affirmation of the colour barrier 

psychological and historical importance. It simplified ^ 

ffiamatic form the whole of South African history, the legeiidaiy 
tug td triumphs which won South Africa for tbe w nte iiian 
became literally a story told in black and white. It wa.s not only the 
descendants of the Voortrekkers who learnt from the history ii ii 
was taught them in home and church and school the lesson t 
colour was a fact-that it wast/ie fact-of absolute 

ships which missionaries and the imperial ng 

the Cane and which the Cape in its turn seemed desirous ot tois i g 

upon South Africa, was an utterly false view It - d^.ic 'i' 

of the integrity of the dominant group by the assimilation into it o 

iGit^e preordained destiny was in other -d 
m^«nt the mingling of elements which were not meant to be ming e 
” a polities and sl-ial mingling to begin with, and prohah y a hm^ 
logical mingling to follow,^ To the challenge of assiniilationis 

of proi>aKanfiu cation for U-Kul and political privih-ges. and tho 

ideaa. tl.o idea of a '‘on-raciul i ^ ma.loto bharc tho otliuin 

idea of iriU-r raciul rniHCCKoiiatioi . Soino ro«oluto liborul.s do not 

attaching to the latU■r(t«>o.<^g.. Na•holk op. ^ ^ 

flinch from taking up tho ‘louhlo vurioty of racial diffon*ntiatioii is nion. 

novc-rlheloHM Iw true that the ^ .K-j^radctl and irrcsponsihl.- 

likoly to produce riuaul admixturo ,,u,,,er wonomic and iwliti.ud 

rursS.‘a:\r;:';:r«t'l:otr - mo,,!™,.. the te,.denoy 
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doctrine there could be only one reply; that reply was the doctrine of 
differentiation and segregation. There could be no compromise with 
the theory of ‘equal rights for every civilised man’. Members op¬ 
posite, General Hertzog once declared in parliament, were waiting for 
the day when the equal rights idea should permeate South Africa. 
‘If that day dawns’, he said, ‘hands up as well’.^ Who, he inquired 
on another occasion, was a civilized man? And he answered that 
every white man was civilized, and every white woman, just because 
of their whiteness. As for the view that others could acquire the 
privileges of civilization by qualifying in a test, that was ‘a very 
pernicious doctrineIt was a doctrine symbolized in the non-racial 
franchise of the Cape. That symbol had to be destroyed. If apolo¬ 
getic hberals argued that the franchise did not in practice impose 
any check on the will of South Africa’s white masters, it made no 
difference. It was the principle which mattered. General Hertzog 
declared himself ready to compromise on many things, but not on the 
francliise. ‘It is a fimdamental principle that it shall be altered.’^ 
The policy of segregation, it is now clear, has no single and simple 
origin. Speaking in general terms, and with the realization that 
general terms are liable to mislead until they are qualified by particu¬ 
lar examinations of fact, we may provisionally recognize two aspects 
of the segregation policy, the one protective, the other repressionist. 
In one aspect the policy expresses the drift of a humanitarianism 
which is not quite certain of its intellectual bearings; in another, it 
expresses the masterful will of an historically conditioned group 
which knows exactly wliere it wants to go. The boundaries of this 
group are not conterminous with those of the Afrikaans-speaking 
section of the white population, still less with those of any pohtical 
party. Although Native policy is the fundamental political question 
in the Union (or perhaps becatuse it is so fundamental),^ it has not 
determined the jwrty divisions in parliament and the constituencies. 
Questions of national status and of its symbolic expression, problems 
ol adjusting the relationship between the two sections of the Euro¬ 
pean population, ot reconciling their traditional loyalties, and of 
hndmg a compromise between these loyalties in the external policy of 


to eultuml solf.awarPnoss in the Maori, which ha.s increased as they have been a.ssured 
of tljc.r ..ocal an.l pohtii-al equality as New Zealanders 
J.P.K., vol. X (1929), p. 413. 

’ IS: vol: i E..franoh«, Bill, 

..V ,1933), pp. ,81^90. a p,i by gL’ThX;'' 
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TT inn ftip^se aie some of the issues on which parties profess to 

di:ide rr"h”’i 

interest. But there has been no single party which has found its bond 

of unity and fustonTof the Lly nineteen- 

r'nTanfthe ear Jliineteen-thirties, which led to the disappear- 

isssssgii 

parties, including the labour par y, p j:„i(led only by their 

principle of racial segrega 

different conceptions about the de 1 PP 

applicabmty ‘ to admit that many of 

General Smuts m May 1920, but ne wenn Hertzog tlirew 

ciple is an important one; it may, in f ^ parliament at 

==^"rSS= 

complain ““;7NXe“AfIair8 Commission ventured upon 

7l^Z ^iLnt survey of wl^ “ 

achieved.’ It began its survey with ^ I" " „,,,,,,«|,i,, „nd 

llJ03-r,, which by principles, 

the franchise heralded the ,.jj^ dermite step’ 

It acclaimed the Native Land / ^ J j^T,^ive Affairs Act of 

along the road “fsegregation in local government 

lil 20 was the second step, it set u B h CommisBion 

for the Natives’, and by "‘■•atmg „„„munity’. The 

empha«ired the fact ‘'7'»'v7-Bt'ahliihed the principle of tho 

Native Urban Areas Act ol csiumi. n 


> J.r.E., vol. i. p. -WT. nri<l vol. iii. ['• 
* U.O. No. 4M, IWT, |»p. H. •>■ 


^ Ibi-i., vol. V. ji. n.M 
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residential segregation of Natives in cities and towns. The Native 
Taxation and Development Act of 1927 instituted ‘a segregation of 
revenues’.^ The Immorality Act of 1926 ‘imposed criminal sanctions 
against the unwritten law of vital segregation The Native Adminis¬ 
tration Act of 1927 ‘ensured segregation in the administration of 
Law’. Finally, in 1936, the legislature passed the Representation of 
Natives Act and the Native Trust and Land Act. These two mea¬ 
sures, the Native Affairs Commission said, when supplemented by a 
forthcoming amendment of the Urban Areas Act, would ‘complete 
the legislative plan’. And yet—in the year of this ‘completion’, 
the Union of South Africa held a census. That census showed that 
more than halt of South Africa s six and a half million Natives were 
resident in the area which, according to segregationist theory, was 
the ‘European area’.^ 

Is it surprising that zealots of the segregationist cause assert 
that no Soutli African government—not even General Hertzog’s 
Nationalist government—has dared to tackle the real problem ? 


‘Give us', one of these zealots cries, ‘real segregation_Look at the 

piebald map of tlie segregated areas. Here is a patchwork in a literal as 
well a.s a figurative sense. In the course of another thirty years or so 
these patches arc going to be festering sores all over the body politic. 

No, instead of soaring, we are drifting; drifting into the eiitanglements 
of a diflicult country dotted all over uith black danger spots. “The 

Economic Commission (U.G. 
... 193., para. ..if,) on tiu* prou.ul that ‘ Public CNpomliluro is... joint expenditure 
not experuhturo in which any parlieulur class has to raise tho whole amount of monov 

S'; 't ■’ yf IT ^r,ter<Iepartmcntal 

IK). till pro% l^,ot^ ol sunu ient finance for tho end of Native 'advancement ’ which 

oXI’v? W bv the State 

o Native ducat ion of a sum per head of the i>opulation l'40 tho equivalent contri 

:' "r ■"'"™ ™.o "o 

ho.!!;':!::::'-p"'"'-' 

‘Xulivc' Arcuis (Rural), 

‘Kuropi'un* Arons (Rurol) 


I rban auil Semi-Urbon Anni 
Alluvinl Diggings. 

C onst iTiriioii (jnng$ 
Unclassified. 


Soo fuller note at the end of (his section. 


Total 


are in round num- 


2.962,400 

2.19O.750 

1.361.200 

24.(550 

43,200 

9.650 

6.596.900 
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Bantu are coming” is no UnlLs 

riS a^^Slo — -- -- - 

nearly did a hundred years ago. 

mmmiiM 

phUosophy of that J ° emotional awareness of colour, 

separably interwoven w.th '"f ,.hich was totali- 

It could not be appeased except by a seg easement 

tarian and to the last deta.l complete. the nationalist 

possible? than three million Natives back into 

demand that the Cape Coloure P®I ^ j a iiali 

s* tSi%“s'nir'Z'i- i- 

"ESw .i.« f- .■ •" r rr 

S..C, AM... »;, .."...A l.« •• f 

::r=s sti-3;;.. 

hatrprovercZpluLwith the economic facts with winch policy 
has hitherto been compelled to reckon. 

1 A. C. CiUiorH. .So,Uf, AJricun Cilliois 

xd -..........oun* 

of tho Zambo.-ii. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NATR^E POPULATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Census 1936 ^ 

(In round figures) 

‘Native’ Abeas (Rural): 

Crown Resor\*es. 

Mission Reserves. 

Tribally-Owned Land . . * . 

Native-Owned X^iid (Individual and Syndicate) 
Crown Land (Native Occupation) , 

‘European’ Areas (Ritial): 

European-Owned Farms . 

39 Company-Owned Forms 
Government Farms (European Leased) 

Coloured-Asiatic-Owned Land 


Urban and Semi-uiiban Areas: 
Mine Compounds 
Industrial Compounds 
Municipal Compounds 
Urban Locations 
Servants—Residential Areas 


Rural Suburbs . 
Native Townships 
Rural Townships 


Alluvial Diggings 
Construction Gangs 

UncLAsSSIKIED 


T otal Native Population of South Africa. 


2,420,350 

114,150 

134,450 

143,100 

150,400 


2,053,450 

101,400 

13.950 

26.950 


386.900 

113.750 
36,050 

355,200 

390,400 

L282,300 

11,300 

31.750 
35.850 


2,962,450 


2,195,750 


2,361,200 
. 24,650 
. 43,200 
. 9,650 

6,596,900 


‘ Statomont compiled by the South African Institute 
supplied by the Office of Census and Statistias. 


of Race Relations from figures 
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White Man’s Country 

Throughout the first four decades of the twentieth centi^y, the 
Europeans who had made or were making their homes m Sou h Mnca 
and Rhodesia and Kenya were loud in their assertions that the 
country in which their lot was cast was white man s coimtiy, Neier 
theless, a sensitive ear might have noticed a gradual change in the 
tone of these assertions. At the beginning of the century the tone ii as 
one of unquestioning confidence. Thirty years later it soinetimes 
seemed, at least in the north, to be more defiant than confident. If 
this change of tone was a real and not merely an imagined thing, m hat 

Failurnrachieve impressive results was certainly not the cause. 
Let us look first at the northern fringes of settlement beyond t le 
Union In 1900 the Rhodesian settlements were m their infancy, the 
Kenya settlement had as yet been scarcely planned. Thirty yeais 
later these settlements were ‘ going concerns ’. contributing •' 

to the business of international exchange and enjoying 
material reward which were beyond the reach of the masses of peo le 
in Great Britain.* They could not complain that their rate of popiila 
tion increase compared with that of other new white communities. 

was a slow one; the very opposite was true* They 
that they were cramped for room m which to expand. The « iite 
people of Kenya possessed in fact, and after a long struggle secured 
fn kw, the monopoly of a compact and favoured highland area ii hith 
the Kenya Land Commission demarcated as Ib.TOO stpiare mile . 

■ S» ™ Itdatiom in Southern IMnia. Vro(o,.or Henry Clay 

^t-^;J^'!^:ZZ!!:ti.tica, o/souther,. 

of bWh» ovo", loath- havo hod, UlT-rlia, Ic -o.no o.lonl -harod 

(3) AlthouBl.thowl.iU.|.oiiuknonaf.Sou . <1 ‘ ^ 

liritainiri 11)01. 

a lBh« oxteiit) of irml.-M ovur mio Hutisi B. I'ohik. 

iriK conditioiiH. iK in proGCHM ofU-JHK • _> ’ . j vol. iv 

•KuroiHiaiil'opulation Growth Hiiicotlio tiuon . in -/yurnu j 

(1930), pp. 1-12. T)«o Onk-r in-Coum-il to rcHorvf thi« nroii for 

- ^“d rooo.„.nondod. w„- voho.no.Uly 
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The white people of Southern Rhodesia, exercising their legal powers 
as a self-governing community, allotted to themselves in perpetuity 
the unchallenged possession of 45,605,898 acres, representing ap¬ 
proximately 62 per cent, of the total area of the country The white 
people of South Africa, who in the first four decades of the tw'entieth 
century grew roughly from 1 milhon to 2 millions, possessed approxi¬ 
mately seven-eighths of the surface of the country-—though admit¬ 
tedly they possessed far less of the well-watered soil. Along the whole 
extent of the ‘broad backbone’ of South Africa, economic control 
was in the hands of the white people; south of the Zambesi political 
control was also in their hands. 

Nevertheless, they could not but be conscious of a definite slackening 
in the impo of advance. Such a slackening was inevitable, after the 
breakneck speed of progress which followed the mineral discoveries 
of the eighteen-seventies and eighteen-eighties. In 1870 the total 
white population of South Africa was below 200,000, in 1891 it was 
021,000, in 1904 it was 1,117,000. In 1870 South Africa possessed 
09 miles of railway, by 1890 she possessed over 2,000 miles, by 1910 
over 7,000 miles. And by that time the Rhodesian railway had crossed 
the Zambesi. Moreover, the Anglo-Boer war had been fought; the four 
free communities of South Africa were creating their Union. They 
did not doubt that Soutlicrn Rliodcsia would one day join them. To 
the men of 1910 tlie recent past seemed a miracle of progress. Why 
should not the future be the same ? 

It was an exhilaration which could not last for ever. As tlie speed 
of progress became less dizzy, calculations of future development 
began to take the place of rhapsodies. Estimates which were ‘en¬ 
couraging’ succeeded beliefs which had been unbounded. Let us 
examine once again the increase of white population in Southern 
Rhodesia. During the intercensal period 1931-6, with its alternation 
of depression and recovery, immigration still continued, and the 
birth-rate maintained itself at a not unsatisfactory level. But for 
every nine pensons who entered the country during this period seven 
persons left it. As for natural increase, it would at the existing rate 
take nearly half a century to raise tlie white population of Southern 
Rhodesia from 55,000 to 100,000. Meanwhile, what of the Native 


oppos,'il on bohalf of both Indians nnd Nntivos. But it was finnilv issuod in 1939. 
.Soo Statutory Hxdos un<i Or.lers. 1939. No. .''.JT. and tho Konva Crown bands (.Wnd- 
luont) Onlumiu-f. No. xxvii, h)3S. .Sodion .'iSk, an.l Sovontli Sohcdulo 

30of 1930. For its propnrution and its effect, seo 

l)Oiow, Hovtion \\ 

" The total of the Native areas (inehnling those added in 1936) is 18 million inorgon. 
fho total urea of tho Lnion U3 million morgen. ^ 
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population ? Estimates of its numbers and trend f 

Uttle more than guesses. But the official guess put the 1931 total a 

f 18 OoTLd the 1936 total at 1,304,000. Here and there among 

Jhfo—bered Europeans, the s,ffiit “ 

Southern Rhodesia really 'white mans country ? Has it hkely 

u nV Or what did‘wliite rnans country mean. 

There were doubts of another kind. The official figures of the per^ 

«in 

1931-6 were as . Natives (estimated). 16-82 per 

per cent.; Coloured, 32-68 ^^^^^ded increase in the 

cent. The J^nted an average annual birth-rate of 

*^'““rhir6^o''Mr 1 000, as compared with the European birth-rate 
t 23 per^ 1 000 'This hardly believable figure sigmfied eit cr a 

m^mm 

inimical to the stamina ol the white stock 

. cf. ih. puni. cT.au-d 

a reHiJt of Hpcculatior. ul»out of tl.c OJJkitil Year ii<n,k of South 

chil*in-ii i» South Africa (I Iiu\c ( promolo hiiinlar decay 

of then) hoM lc.i .no to ,o„«camu>. u.nonK mc.licul inci tlmt tho 

ttt work niiiong tlien. ... In 1 > ^ ^ ^ Kenyan contiitionH sl.ows dctcnorutiot . 

cliil.l of Nordic parenU hrough [ chil.lrt-n in Soutli 

Thw iM certainly not the co«o with « highlun-ln or in the lowlainiB. ... 

Africa, no matU. am-cted. and the crux of 

But there HOciriH to lai cvide .co that la couhtaiiUy .hawing 

the matter in whether or not the race generation Tlie doubtful opiuativc 

upon new hIoo.i and new Htaimna o - ^f funlighl, both of wliich niay lend 
fiUn, are yKiaaihly humidity and . . . ’ The only general 

to a too rapid and forcible utiinu a oolonijuition in the tropica ia A. tl- I’rice. 
liiatorical ami coinporutivo atudy of iuformcl about 

oicouuuio.. i„ A.1,-...... u.„ 
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The white settlers withstood the spirit of doubt. They insisted 
upon tiie decisive transformations which had been uTOught by modem 
transport, modem economic technique, and modern medicine. They 
insisted on their %vill to survive and to keep their blood unmingled. 
They insisted on their own fitness for the African environment and 
its fitness for them. In the tropics elevation made all the difference. 
And the bulk of South Africa was not even in the tropics! The white 
man need not be afraid of his country and his climate. . .. But there 
was something else which he did fear. It was the Native who menaced 
him—not now as a militarj' enemy, but as an economic enemy. There 
were politicians who played upon this fear. Speaking at the Voor- 
trekker celebrations of the 16th December 1938, Dr. Malan, the leader 
of the nationalist party, pictured white South Africa ‘meeting the 
non-European at the new Blood River, half armed or incompletely 
armed, witliout an entrenchment between them, and without the 
protection of a river—defenceless in the open plains of economic 
competition’. 

We have seen how this conception of racial conflict was prepared 
by conditions on tlie trekking frontier, where the white man learnt 
to identify liimself with the fighting group to which he belonged. 
Was the conception also rooted in the white man’s economic situa¬ 
tion ? Or was there a disharmony between his racial feeling and his 
economic need ? The economic history of South Africa, as we have 
seen, falls into two periods. The firet of these periods lasted for two 
centuries; its dominant characteristic was the primitive pastoral 
c.xpansion which occupied the hinterland. The second period began 
with the mineral discoveries of the last three decades of the nine¬ 
teenth centuiy. In this period an extremely modern capitalistic eco¬ 
nomy was superimposed upon the old primitive economy, challenging 
it to a radical transformation of method and mentality which it was 
extremely reluctant to undertake. We shall examine each period in 
turn, stating the problems at the outset from the point of view of the 
South African white man. 

Earlier in this Survey it was suggested that the basic fact in South 
African history was the evolution of the 6,000-acre farm.' Here we 


Wost Indk-S. About tho f»tim« of \vhiu> sottlomont in tho tropics he finds liimself 
compcHc'd by the evulonco to .^uspenil judi'cinont. Some geographers (notably Ells- 
worth Ihmtinpton) have cinphatimllv questionod its future^ 

Seo ahovo. vol. ii. p,„t i. pp. 12-14. The fi.OOO-m re farm is a rough translation of 
tho J.0 )() (1 ,norpon = 2.l2 E.iglish acres.) This itself is only a 

.>Tnbol. Ihe lcnmg.plaoi.s was a gracing urea bold by a trifling i.ayrnont. Tlio tradi- 
lon gum up that from tbo bopii.uing of tho eighteenth oonturv it was demarcated 
by rahng a horse at u walk from the centro of tho holding (usually a site for the 
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found the clue to the moving pastoral frontier which puUed the Boers 
awav from governmental control and European ideas into a self- 
suffiLnt and isolated life in the interior. ’ Plenty of 
the explanation of South African expansion as it w^ of North Amen 
can • Lt its economic signifrcance was quite different in the tv o 
countries. Adam Smith, had he examined the South African eco¬ 
nomy, would not have reported on it with the enthusiasm ^ 

American inquiries roused in him. In America plenty of cheap 
land’ was in his view, an economic advantage, because there wa 
a market for the products of the land and because there was political 
liberty. But in South Africa the Dutch East India Company exe.m 
re J itc worst ‘the nettv spirit of commercial monopoly . Ihe 

Zionists at the Cape were denied a market.^ This 

turned their economic energies from an exchange “"e clstal 
sufficient economy, from an intensive development of the coastal 

districts to an extensive dispersal in the interior. And here, apart 

from South Africa’s geographical disadvantages in comparison «it 

North America, there was another disadvantageous contrast. In 

addition to cheap land there was also cheap labour--though not, 

the Boers complained and still complain, plenty of it. 

Because of their situation with regard to land, markets^ 
the Boers developed as a class of land-occu|)iers, hunters, and stocky 
owners Lt (like the Australians) as working gra.iers and fanners.- 

heneswa,!, ,.™r «oo.l water, Uir half a„ t-" 

Tho rcHiilt of thiH pninUivo «uivo>nig I I • ^ liowever, inulliod 

(GrOHHkopf. llnrul ,t I ohviouH OuU tt l.ol.lir.g ho 

of Hurveying wto. not Kuacmlly a.loj t<-<l «l ho ‘'•‘F ..xiuoplPH of 

tlornanii.U-.l woul.i huvo boon firou or m «''‘I* ' ^ oxfopl itoml. Thu 

circular (iiugraiiiH iti tho Kurvoyor- . exrilain tin' Hi/-" of tlic farm; luni 

hon.,.n.linK fable grew u,, joi a burgher- 

itiHitHHi»e.notitH«hape,whi<hiHimi jj,, 0 ,^ south Afrieau Hepublie) 
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Because they could command the labour of Kaffirs, they grew to 
despise paid manual labour as a thing meant for Kaffirs. Because 
there was plenty of land, many of them became indifierent to the 
possession of legal rights over land. Grosskopf gives instances within 
Uving memory of individuals who sold their burgher-right of 3,700 
morgen for a few pounds in cash. ^Vhy pay a quit-rent of IO 5 . per 
annum when one could for no payment at all move with one s cattle 
on to the land of a relation or a friend ? There grew up a large class 
of men, the bywoners, who with their families and their stock lived on 
the land of other men. They had no legal security, but they felt no 
need of it: ‘when you were badly treated you simply went elsewhere. 
They were willing to make themselves useful in return for the grazing 
rights given them, but they would not do ‘Kaffir work’ or accept a 
money pa 3 anent. ‘ Never in my life ’, protested an indignant byivwier, 

‘ have I worked for another man for money. I trekked about with my 
own livestock—though I did look after other men’s flocks. When 
there was plenty of land, the ownership of it was not a badge of 
superiority; the accident of not owmng it made no real difference to 
a man’s economic independence and his feeUng of equality. There 
was room for everybody—proprietors, speculators (a sinister and 
chiefly British contribution to the coming economic trouble®), and 
bywoners. But towards the end of the nineteenth century two things 
happened wiiich made landownership precious and depressed the con¬ 
dition of those w^ho did not share this privilege. First, the mineral 
discoveries transformed the economy of South Africa and ended for 
ever the days of self-sufficient rural isolation. A little later (the time- 
relation of the two changes w’as important and unfortunate*) the 
opportunity for free pastoral expansion came to an end. Some adven¬ 
turous trekkers might still seek opportunity in Angola or Rhodesia 
others might accept tlie invitation of Rhodes to hold western Bechu- 
analand against a possible eastward penetration of the Germans from 
South West Africabut for tlie Boers as a people two centuries of 

^ Gros-kopf, op. cit., p. 125. Tho above miut not bo taken as a complete account 
of tho rso of tho bywoncr class* 

* Ibid., p. 173. 

* See C. \V. do Kioxret, The Imperial Factor in South Africa (C.U.P.), pp. 185 ff., 
for land speculation in Natal. 

* Unfortunate because tens of thousands of Boers still clung to a way of life which 
offered no opportunity, and missed the early opportunity which was offering in urban 
areas. Iho 'rural exodus’ of lotor years was a grwiter problem than it would have 
been hud it not been umluly delayed until it was a product of sheer necessity. 

Iho beginnings of tho .Angola trek were in 1874: since tho war tiio Union govern¬ 
ment hus at great cost transplanted tho Angola Boors into South West Africa Tho 
Adondorf Trek into Rhodesia (1890-1) is described in the Hon. J. Hofmeyr’s life of 
Onzo Jan’. • I refer to tho isolated community in tho Ghanzi block. 
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expansion had ended at last in a closed frontier. GraduaUy the land- 
tes8“heeame eonseious of their new unfortunate phght. The 

toctg Zd 

threatened to create on a much wider scale the uneconomic fragmenta- 

r.st3 D.,™* 

w - 5.-« -. 

Th^ they found that skilled work was a monopoly of " 

rfllare^wlm^paTd'™^^^^ 

man could not live.» They had been forced from the land. 

‘toTafte'^tr^edTe Mstory of South Africa's pastoral 
expansion as if there had been no Native population 
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But since the last quarter of the eighteenth century, when Boer and 
Bantu met on the eastern frontier of the Cape, their destinies have 
been interlocked. According to the political and national interpreta¬ 
tion of South African history conflict has dominated their relation¬ 
ship. But the economic historian sees this relationship as one both 
of conflict and co-operation.^ 

The conflict was for the control of land. The Bantu, like the Boers, 
were a trekking people. The economic constitution of their expan¬ 
sionist society has thus been summarized by the Native Economic 
Commission of 1932: 


‘To a people knowing only e.xtensive methods in agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, more land appears to be the natural and only cure for 
increasing economic pressure. In their primitive life they know of no 
other. When their lands lose their fertility they applj" to the Chief for 
more. When grazing fails they trek to other areas. If this brings them 
into conflict with other tribes the dispute is settled by tlie arbitrament 
of war. A reasonable balance is therefore maintained between population 
and land.’- 


Expanding Boer society and expanding Bantu society first came 
into armed collision in the ‘Kaffir War’ of 1779. History records 
eight subsequent ‘Kaffir Wars’ as the eastern frontiersmen advanced 
to the Kei river. But some of the frontiersmen turned north, out¬ 
flanking the Bantu by their Great Trek. By the arbitrament of war 
the white man was adjudged to have a better right than the black 
man. In the Cape, in the two northern republics, and in Natal, the 
white man po.ssessed himself of the bulk of the land. Here and there, 
policy, necessit}', or humanity mitigated this historic process of refoule¬ 
ment. Ihe Orange Free State and the 'Transvaal made verj’^ little 
I)rovision for Native Reserves. But the ‘imperial factor’ preserved 
Basutoland and most of Bechuanaland—not, however, Swaziland, 
w'here two-thirds of the soil are now owned by Europeans—as areas 
of Native possession. In Natal Sir Theophilus Shepstone gathered 
into Reserves a Native population which was in large measure one of 
recent immigration. He was attacked for this action both by British 
and Dutch, and although he has increasingly found defenders, the 
line of argument which they frequently adopt is in itself revealing. 

After all . one of them lias written, 'nine-tenths of Natal, includint^ 
most of the best fanning land, were still left for a population of not 


I Soo tho penetratinp .study of H. M. Robort.sou. ‘ loO years of Economic Contact 
■ ' ' ’ U.Q. 22, 11132. p„™. 188. 
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more than 10,000 Europeans’.^ The Natives between the Kei river 
and the border of Natal fared better; here only was there conquest 
without confiscation; here only within the territory of the Union 

does a large compact Native area exist.^ 

But if there was conflict for the possession of the land, co-operation 

of a sort inevitably ensued in the working of it. In some areas— 
notably in large areas of the Transvaal-rc/oa/emen? was rather nomi¬ 
nal than real, and the Natives lived on as ‘ squatters ’ (we shall explain 
this word later) with very little change in their manner of Ufe. But 
elsewhere refonlement was real; its result was to lieap the Natives into 
congested areas too smaU for their support, and to leave on tlie hands 
of Europeans areas so large that they could make no use of them. 
The problems of soil deterioration and human wretchedness arising 
from Native congestion will be considered later in this chapter; 
officials were already aware of them as far back as tlie eighteen- 
seventies.* The problems of the Eurojiean land-taker will be dea t 
with now. Having pushed the Native possessore off the soil, he felt 
the need of pulling Native labourers back on to it. Government 
helped him to meet his need in the Ciskci, where Sir George Grey 
gave instructions for the establishment of small locations interspersed 
with tlie areas of white settlement, so that ‘each European immigrant 
would thus have it in his power to draw sup{)lies of labour from the 
location in his more immediate proximityOne of the comidamts 
made against Shepstone by the Natal commission which considered 
the Native question in 1852-3 was that he had made the Reserves so 
large that settlers found it hard to draw labour from them. 
Despite complaints of this nature, increasing jiressure in even the 
large Native areas soon compelled the tribes to export their able- 
bodied men for periodical labour; de Kiewet believes that this had 
become a normal necessity for Basutoland and the Native <listncts 
of the Cape Eastern Province as early as 1877.^ But this seasonal 
flow of labour did not meet all tlie needs of the white farmers. 1 hey 
wanted in addition regular and resident labour. It was seldom that 
they could pay for it in money. Nor did the Natives chiefly want 
money; more even than the white men, they estimated their wealth 
in cattle, which had for them a religious and sacramental significance. 

> luntunl of Kuropcan oerupulior. even in TmnHkoia.i U-rritori.-., 

(j.g. around Umlatu arnl in KukI Oiquuliiiid, 

• do Kiowot, op. i p. IM. 

^ Soo Conxin/j oj A<jr by varioun uutliorrt (Capoiovvn, IJJO), p. U7. 

• do Kiowet, op cit., p. 154, . v, 

• I refer to Iho cuntoin of loiolo. Oiviiig ovnlenco Iwfore the Nutivo Lconoinn. 
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White landlords and Native workers therefore slipped into a relation¬ 
ship which came to be known as labour-tenancy. It was a kind of 
economic feudalism, and had many forms, but the following definition 
of it may be accepted: 

the system the main features of which, subject to innumerable 
differences in detail from district to district, is the giving of services for 
a certain period in the year to the farmer by the Native and/or his 
family in return for the right to reside on the farmer’s land, to cultivate 
a portion of land, and to graze his stock on the farm.’^ 

The presence of Natives on European farms as labour-tenants, or 
indeed in any other capacity, is of course strictly incompatible with 
the ideal of segregation. Long before this ideal had been consciously 
formulated the legislatures sought to limit the number of Natives in 
areas of European ownership. At the beginning of the eighteen- 
forties, the republican Volksraad of Natal passed a law forbidding 
farmers to keep more than five Native families on their farms. But 
the prohibition broke down, both because of the pressure of Natives 
for accommodation and the demand of many fanners for more labour. 
The Transvaal similarly enacted a five-farailj" limitation, but there¬ 
after did much to nullify it by permitting each bywoner, as well as 
each farmer, to secure the ser^^ces of five families. Obviously, there 
were in practice very considerable qualifications to refoulement. Not 
all these qualifications were due to the farmers’ demand for labour; 
some of them were due to the speculators’ demand for rent. There 
were lands in European possession which were being farmed not at 
all, or scarcely at all—lands owned by the State, or by speculating 
individuals and companies, or simply by fanners endowed with too 
many morgen. These lands were given over to ‘squatting’ or ‘Kaffir 
farming’. The Natives remained on them and lived their accustomed 
life. Sometimes they paid for the privilege a rent in cash. Sometimes 
there was a division of produce between Native occupier and Euro¬ 
pean landowner.- 


Commission (seo U.G. 22, 1932, pnrn. 33) Professor Lcstrade quote<I the description 
ofcnttlo in Suto us 'The pod with tlie wot noso’. Mrs. Hoemie suid: ‘Tho cattlo aro 
a trust to tlie present generation from the past generation; they are a medium between 
the people who are here ami those who aro no longer here, as the Natives put it. . . . 
They are heirlooms, emblems of the status of tho family. . . . That is why, when 
these cattle are used in marriage tho ancestors must bo appt'alod to to accept n trans¬ 
fer of the cattle to another kraal, becau.so they ore really the cattlo of the ancestors. 
Therefore, always in tho original ceremony, an animal was sacrificed as part of the 
marriage ceremony, and through the groaning of tho animal, or in some other way, 
tho ancestors gave consent to the marriage—accepted the woman into tho kraal and 
allowed the cattlo to go into another kraal.’ ^ U.G. 22, 1932, para. 355. 

^ ‘Squatting’ is a word which has different significations in difforoiit parts of tho 
couiitr>': m the Orange Free State and Transvaal it covers labour-tenancy; but not 
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AU this represented economic co-operation of a sort-of a very 
nrimitive sort. It did not stimulate change and progress in the eco- 
Lmic methods of the Bantu, or in the not so very dissimilar economic 
methods of the white men. It was a co-operation whose terms itere 
fixed, or seemed to be fixed, by the European owners of the soil n ho 
were also the sole possessors of political power. In practice, the ec 
noraie principle of supply and demand was also operating a first m 
mitigation of the white man’s monopoly as owner and ruler, but lat 
in agmavation of it. So long as there remained plenty of cheap land 
it w?s not difficult to adjust the co-operative relationship between 
Europeans and Natives in a free and easy and even friendly fashion, 
which was on the whole satisfactory to both parties, except perhaps 
Tn he rming areas which were adjacent to congested Na ive areas. 

But the rise in land values beginning in the last 
poverty-stricifen and insecure Europeans, pressed heavily on 

».p.« •7-;; I”; 

sure to seek an increased return from their ho dings, winch in mos 
parts of the country were being reduced from their sprawling c n 
Tol Inevitably this pressure fell with cumulative heaviness upon 
the resident NatiTC population. The white man’s legislature attempted 

te e^ the economic pressure on the white 
increased taxation upon the new and progressive ‘ 

economy and increasingly diverted the proceeds to tlie task ol fici| 
ing the inefficient.' But legislative action supported and intensified 

the economic pressure upon the Natives. 

■ N tal Amiin it covem < aHh U-naiiry but «o«ins Homot im-'H to exfludo t bn 
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1932. p. 204 (Addouflum by Mr. Lucuh). 
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Hr>ociaI environmental J,o ProfoHt^r Lilian Knowles in vol. iii of her 
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In theory, and to some extent in practice, the legislative pressure 
brought to bear on Natives in ‘European’ areas was compensated by 
the creation of alternative opportunity in the ‘Native’ areas. The 
degree of this compensation will be examined in section iv of this 
chapter. Our present concern is with the ‘ European ’ areas only. We 
shall consider tlie rural and urban districts in turn. 

Attempts to limit the number of Native families residing on Euro¬ 
pean farms date back a full century; but it is only during the past 
thirty years that there has been a strong drive behind them.^ ‘ Squat¬ 
ting’ was the first form of Native occupancy which the Union legisla¬ 
ture attempted to restrict. The Natives Land Act, No. 27 of 1913, 
aimed at its ultimate extinction in tlie Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, and Natal. The same act enjoined the immediate extinction of 
produce-sharing occupancy in the Orange Free State. But this legisla¬ 
tion proved very slow in achieving its purpose. A new effort has 
recently been made. Chaj)ter IV of the Native Trust and Land Act 
of 193(5 attempts to hasten the extinction of squatting by imposing 
sanctions. Within thirty years the system must cease absolutely; in 
the meantime all squatters must be licensed, tlie fee rising by 10s. 
each year until in the tenth year it reaches £5. Unlicensed squatters 


tin) sjnrial Bulletins issued by the Dopiirtinent of Agricultuit*. See o.g. the Report for 
the yt-ur onilcd Hist .August —p. 494. ‘cslablisliing fncilitios for the gradual 

clitninntioii of certain fundninentul defects whieh cripple the industry' j p. 496, ‘Soil 
has been rnfindy overtaxed by crop-production or live-stock farming or both'; 
j). 499. 'Wo have broken up the natural .soil-veUl-stock cycle and in doing so have 
made Nature an enemy instead of a collaborator’; p. 500, ‘Tliousaials of morgen of 
\ alunl)lo veld liave deteriorated to such an alarming extent that to-dny the carrying 
capacity of tlie rnioii's nattimi pastnro is undoubte<lly much lower than it was t wont v 
years ago’. Admis-iions of \ery serious and costly mistakes would bo found in corre- 
s[)omling reports in the .\ustritlian States, but these admissions would bo balanced 
by a coiLseiouMioss of i-.ogn',s.s. over a long period, in the understaiuling aiul harulling 
of agricultnrnl and loral problems. See S. Wndham and G. L. Wood, Lami I'lilisa- 


in AuAtni/ia (Ai ibonrne, 1959). For ovideneo that tbo I'nion's Department of 
Agricultuit; is not uneonscious that tlie poliey of subsidies may postpone a seriou.s 
grapplitm with the hasie problems of latul utilization, see e.g. Bulklin A'o. Ill, ‘An 
iCconoinic Stii.ly of the Wlieat Industn.- in tlie Vnion’, by W. J. Pretorius. The 
built :-;;i sliows bow wheat farming has extemlcd as the result of protection and is 
app- —liing the time when the nocil of an e.xport subsidy will bo felt, ns in the ease of 
ma; . Produetion has extemlcd into aivas (notably in the Orange KrtM? State) which 
an; ..ot naturally suiteil for it. This, say.s the Rulktin, may bo justified by the 
■sr! sumcicncy’ idea of natural interest. Nevertheless, the development is too often 
ta y !ig the form of an unhealtliy soil-exhau-sting inonoeulture. 

I'inally. it may be observed that the poliey of export subsidy is being increasingly 
criticized from the point of view of those who arc coneerneil with tho problem of 
miunutntion m Soutli Africa, notably among tbo Native population. See e.g. Farm 
Labour, n l,c Orau.je Free Slate (In.stitiito of Haeo Relations. Monograph Series No 2). 
It shoul. however, be remembered that tho protection of urban industry (at least 
^ixxco IJ.O) Ims unpo^otl costs on agriculture and iniiiing* 

* See above, p. 2b. 
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must find employment in their district as domestic sen'ants or 
in some other capacity; or, if it should prove impossible for them 
to do this, the Department of Native Affairs must transfer them 
to a ‘Native area’. Since the Act of 1936 was passed, a com¬ 
mittee on Native Farm Labour has urged the government to 
carry its anti-squatting provisions into effect with speed and reso- 

lution. 1 i. *1 

The Act of 1913 spared the institution of labour-tenancy; but the 

next twenty years revealed increasingly that it was ill-adapted to 
changing conditions on the land. As farms grew smaller farmers 
curtailed or rescinded absolutely the grazing-nghts which labour- 
tenants had traditionally enjoyed. As they felt a growing need to 
improve the quality of their own stock, they grew more impatient 
of the scrub cattle—even though there were no bulls among them 
kept by the Natives. Moreover, they discovered that labour-tenancy 
as a source of farm labour was expensive. The ninety days of labour 
traditionally due from tenants in the Transvaal and Orange l‘iee 
State, even the six months of labour which was the common obliga¬ 
tion on Natives in Natal, did not necessarily fit in with the needs ot 
European farming. For these and for other reasons farmers began 
to complain that labour-tenancy prevented them from making eth- 
cient use of their land. The Natives grew equally dissatisfied they 
complained tliat the farmers, in their demands upon the labour ot 
the Native household, were continually making breaches m estab¬ 
lished custom.! Still more bitterly they complained of the restriction 
or abrogation of their grazing rights. It was these rights whicli in 
the eyes of a cattle-loving people, constituted almost the 
of the system. Tiie system was in truth breaking down. Ihc 
legislature attempted to patch it up by tlic Native Service Con¬ 
tract Act of 1932. The old restrictions upon its application re- 
api)eaieci in the Native Trust ami Lan.l Act of l!l3(i, will, a new 
sense of urgency and new inacliincry for carrying them inlo elleit. 
The committee on Native farm labour reported m Udmur- 

tenaney lias served its time, is ceonomically unsound and lorms a 
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wasteful distribution of labour. It is no longer possible to reinforce 
the system.’^ 

The disintegration of a system of economic feudalism may produce 
either a peasant economy or an agricultural proletariat. There are 
some observers who believe that tlie former will eventually emerge in 
South Africa.2 The recommendation of the Native Economic Com¬ 
mission that the conditions of labour-tenancy should be laid down in 
formal written contracts might seem to tend in that direction.* But 
the actual tendency during the period under review seemed definitely 
to indicate that labour-tenancy would give place to a wage relation¬ 
ship between European farmer and Native worker. It is the wage 
element in the rural economy which has been emphasized in a recent 
and thorough investigation into farm labour in the Orange Free 
State. The wage is paid partly in kind, partly in cash. Married men 
usually receive 1 to 2 morgen of land for ploughing, and vaguely 
defined grazing rights; but the latter have been progressively cur¬ 
tailed. Allowing for innumerable local variations, the standard value 
of these ‘privileges’ to the recipient may be reckoned at about £9 per 
annum; their cost to the farmer is considerably less.'* In addition, 
there are other payments in kind—i bag of mealie-raeal per month, 
some separated milk, salt, housing-material, water and fuel—which 
are to be reckoned as ‘ subsistence ’. As for the cash wage, it amounts 
in the Winburg district (which is taken as the standard) to lOs. a 
month for adult males, uith an extra 2s. a month to be earned in the 
seasons of shearing and reaping. Adding together the payments in 
kind and in cash, tlieir total monetary value to the head of a family 
receiving them would be a little more than £15 a year. But to this of 
course must b(; aihlcd the ‘subsistence’, and the earnings of other 
members of the f-imily. Women in the Winburg district may earn 5s. 
a month by domestic work and Is. 8d. a month by weeding or reaping, 
and the p: f for the labour of children is Is. 6d. a month. 

The investigator comes to two conclusions which have an important 
bearing on tlie movements of policy with which this chapter is con¬ 
cerned. 

In the first place, he thinks it highly probable that even the nominal 
wages of farm labour have fallen owing to the failure of increased 

' liacc Kelatiorm Xews, Juno 1939. p. 1. 

® Farm Labour in the Orange Free State (S.A. Iiistituto of Race Relations, 1939), 

P- f' , . * V.G. 22. 1932, paras. 393-401. 

t arrn 7.a6ot<r in the Oranijc Frie Slate. The invo.sligntor lays considerable stress 
on tliis distinction, which, it is claimed, is inherent in all forms of ‘truck’ payment. 
Ho estimates that tho total cost to tlie fanner of ail pa>Tnents in kind, including 
‘subsistence’, is not more than £5 a year. 
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money receipts to compensate for the restriction of grazing rights. 
He is quite certain that there has been ‘ a serious fall m the value 

In the second place, he concludes that the wages being paid are 
insufficient to maintain the supply of labom- which farming demands - 
At first Bight the figures of rural population in the Orange Free State 
might seem to contradict this second conclusion. Between 19-1 an 
1936 the European rural population declined by 4,648; m the same 
period the rural Native population increased by 82,47o. But the 
bread-winners of Native families are increasingly absent in the towns, 
and it is becoming increasingly common for the boys who have grown 
up on farms and have been trained for agriculture to go to the towns 
at the ave of 18 or thereabouts, leaving the farmer deprived oi the 
value oniieir training. ‘The evidence in this and otliCT ways seems 
to suggest that the farms are now becoming what the Reserves used 
to be sources of a labour supply. But, whereas formerly it was the 
farms that drew from the Reserves, it is now the towns that draw 

from the farms. 11 

Certainly, the complaints of farmers during recent years would 

Beemtogive support to this conclusion. The remedies winch are advo- 
catcd in letters to the Press and resolutions of farmers associations 
usually contain in them a strong element of ‘ sanctions . There 
already at the disposal of farmers a fairly formidable array of sanc¬ 
tions’ Agaimst an actual breach of contract they can invoke the 
penal clauses of the Masters and Servants Act. But a contiact is on y 
for a short period, and in any case a Native is not likely tobreak it .ind 

thereby lose bis crop. Farmers are frequently able to 

enduring and more effective control over their labourers through 

the bond of debt. They can, in addition. a,,,.eal to the 
dislike of the Native inllux, urging them to employ the rcstii ^ 
iiowcrs which each successive amendment of the Urban Areas Act 
makes more stringent.'' But for many farmers all this is msulhcicnt, 

» 'll i. oven po..iblo that wn have roacbod lln, point wl,.;,» llm l.d.ouror 

in nolXVirJdnfldtlir w ononsb U. kc.,. po-o will, the ,„..roa.n,K dennund for 

fitJurcH in Orange Fnte Slate for Jtural 

i.:uro;>e«n« . . • ■ 
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of tJio labouror’H aro groully oxiigg<>nitod. 
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they urge a stricter enforcement of existing Pass Laws and the im¬ 
position of new ones. Yet it may well be doubted whether the piling 
up of legal barriers against the mobility of labour is an adequate cure 
for their troubles. Some of them have called upon the State to 
organize the recruitment in tropical Africa of labour for South African 
farms. But how can the farms compete with the mines in attracting 
tropical Africans ? Others of them have called upon the State to 
remit the poll-tax of £1 which farm labourers, like other Natives, 
must pay, and to recoup itself by raising the poll-tax on Natives out¬ 
side the farming areas. This proposal amounts—among other things 
—to a request for a public subsidy to farm wages. There seems indeed 
no escape from the conclusion that nothing less than an increase of 
farm wages will safeguard the supply of farm labour. This most em¬ 
phatically is the conclusion of the investigator into Orange Free 
State conditions. His conclusion is endorsed (though with some 
discretion of expression) by an official commission which in 1939 
reported on the problem of farm labour throughout the Union*. 

We now see opening up before us a new theme—not the competi¬ 
tive and co-operative relations between Europeans and Natives, but 
the competitive relations between different sections of Europeans, of 
which the outbidding of rural employers by urban employers is an 
example. Tliis theme is an interesting one, but it may be postponed 
for a little. We must now retrace our steps to consider tlie origins of 
the Native movement into the towns, and to examine the relations of 
economic co-operation and conilict which grew up there between 
white men and black. 

It was, of coni-ce, the mineral discoveries which created the new 
demand for Native labour. Ihe diamond fields of Ivimberley soon 
managed to attract a Native labour force of over 10.000. The response 
of Natives since tho.se early days to the demand of the mining and, 
later, the manufacturing industries, may be illustrated by the fact 
that in 1937 the number of non-Europeans (chiefly Natives)'employed 
in mining and allied concerns was more than 400,000. At the end of 
1937 approximately 339,000 Natives were in employment on the 


boo /arm LaboHT in ihc O.F.S., pp. 27-8. Inmniscnl AVftgos, tho writer argues 

can be pu.U out of i,uTen:M.-a productivily a.ufor a l>eltor distribution of tlie product’ 

and tliere IS room for botli. ‘TIu' major part, probably ns much as OO per cent, of tho 

productivity of tile land, labour ami capital, rch's to capital. a.s represented either bv 

ho employer alone. ... or to the employer and the banks.’ (Ovor-capitolization of 

larms is «ule.pix.ad.) I’lu. liCty eommissioi. on fanii labour does not expi-ess sueli 

opnnon.s; but it <loos rx-jeet tlu- extension of restrietivo Inw.s and i^gulnuL ho 

importation of tropical labour, and the mnission of the poll-tax. Andlt do^adviso 

farmer to compete with the standards .sot by the mines in housing and dW- c It 
advises them to raise real wages* ^ ‘ 
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Rand alone. Between 130,000 and 140,000 Natives were at the same 
time employed in secondary industries. At the census of 1936 one 
Native in every 6ve was counted as a town-resident; the total in 193b 
was 1,361,200, as compared with 587,000 m 1921. Not all these 
Natives are permanent residents in the cities; some of them, most 
notably the mine-w-orkers. are sojourners who contmually take each 
others’ places. But no section of the population is co-operating more 
efficaciously than these sojourners in South Africa’s economic task. 
It is a co-operation whose profits are enjoyed not merely by cap,tab 
ists, but by the whole white population of South Africa. Without t 
co-operation, there would be no high wages for the more fortunate 
white workers and no ‘civilized’ wages for the less fortunate, no su - 
Bidies for farmers, no busy network of railways and roads and air 
services, no great services of health and education-iii short, no 

modem South African State. r 

This co-operation has not always been quite so speedily forthcom¬ 
ing as to meet the demand for it; hence the importation of Chmese 
labour after the Anglo-Boer war. Nor have the territories of the 
Union itself been sufficient to meet the demand. The three 1 ro- 
tectorates ’ have made a generous contribution of their 
the Portuguese colony of Mozambique has given to the Chamber of 
Mines facilities for the importation of labour up to 90.000 men a year, 
the recruiting agents of the mining industry have begun to tap 
Nyasaland; in July 1937 they received authority to recruit tropicals 
in unlimited numbers.^ The modern economy of South Africa, with 

its heart in the Rand, is a disturbing and attracting 

of influence extends far beyond the political boundaries of South 

Africfl' 

The manner in which this disturbance and attractmn have oper¬ 
ated, the manner in which the economic demand for labour has 
called forth the 8u,.ply. can be recognized in the early history of the 
mining industry. The problem was in a sense one of migration .but 
the im,.ulscs which stimulated the migration were not merely Uiose 

sr:: 
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usually forbidden to bring their families with them and thus to change 
the new life into ‘ home So the ‘ pushes ’ which induced the migration 
were at first more important than the ‘ pulls The loss of land, the 
insufficiency of the means of livelihood in congested Native areas— 
those were in South Africa a fundamental cause of the will to migrate. 
To this cause was added—not only in South Africa but in less con¬ 
gested or quite uncongested areas elsewhere—the demand of govern¬ 
ment for a money-tax.^ But even in the early beginnings of mining 
development, there were some positive attractions which beckoned 
many willing Natives to the new life. They did not heed the cultured 
voice of the Kimberley Press when it preached to them of ‘ holy en¬ 
nobling honest labour and the steady progress of education ’; but they 
listened to the recruiters who promised them payment in guns and 
ammunition.® Very soon they learnt by experience the desirability of 
less specialized economic goods—tea and bread and tobacco and soap, 
blankets and beds and saucepans and ploughs. Thus they began to 
respond to the normal economic incentives of white civilization, and 


to make themselves partakers in the struggles of European people for 
higher standards of living. They began also to imitate the white 
man’s habits; they aspired to share in his civilization. Nowadays, 
the young men go willingly to the mines; frequently they return 
as rebels against the tribal customs which their elders struggle to 
uphold."* 

In all this there is nothing new. The drastic uprooting of rm-al 
communities was already occurring in western Europe more than a 
century ago, and is still occurring in other countries. It is a normal 
incident of modern industrial progress. For the confusion and suf¬ 
fering which too often accompany it, two compensations are usually 
offered. The first compensation is individual—for all individuals a 
higher material standard of living, and for some of them (the cleverer, 
the luckier, or the more pushing) opportunities of ‘ getting to the top 
or at least of ‘ bettering their condition’. The second compensation is 
social, and is a product of the later rather than of the earlier industrial¬ 
ism ; it is fellowship in a new community, less intimate than the old 


‘ Sen vol. ii, part i, pp. for discussion of ‘pushes’ and pulls’ in white 

rnij;ration within tlio Commonwealth. 

’ On taxation, see Lord Hailey's African Survey. It is to be noted that tho poll- 
tax m tho 1 ransvaal wa.s differential, favouring employees on farms and in mines. In 
he Capo a clause in tho Glen Gi-ey Act (No. 25 of 1894) explicitly penalized tWgh 
taxation tlie xSativo who did not soil his labour outside his district. The unpopularity 
of this clause w it h the Natives compelled purliainoiit to repeal it. 
de Kiowot. op. cit., p. 18. 
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village community, but capable increasingly of inspiring interest, 

Dride* and 6vcn aScction. i i 

Has South A&ica offered these compensations to the Natives whom 

she has summoned to her cities to labour for the increase of her 
wealth ? It is hard for her to offer them. Consider first the soml 
compensation of fellowship in a new urban commumty. The Native 
can hardly expect to be a sharer in this, for the city is a Euro¬ 
pean area ’ • it is part of ‘ white man’s country . The white man 
Lnnot easUy screw himself to the point of “cceptmg the mcreas- 
inu presence of Natives in towns as a normal and healthy growth of 
national hfe; he regards it as a disease. The Native Affairs Com¬ 
mission a body which in its first report declared that it was primarily 
and essentially the friend of the Native people ’, has declared also (and 
many times reiterated the declaration) that urban areas are Eur ^ 
pean areas, and that the Natives present in them are present to 
minister to the needs of the white population . It has been the 
aim of the white population and its government to maintain the 
inflow of Native labour which European industry demands, but at 
the same time to restrict the increase of Native residents against 

'ssr--, -a*•' 

succeM, Tile 400.000 Nalivoe nlioro it uses for unakillc “ our 
not residents of the towns, but temporary sojourners in the mining 
^mpoundr their permanent residences are in Native areas i.is.d 
the Union o’r outside it. Here they meet the recruiting agen s here 

they sign their names or make their marks on a "f/j 

avrLini! to work under specified conditions for a specified number of 
shifts or months.' On an average, the period of their temporary trans¬ 
ference to the mining compounds is from nine to twelve months. 

ir n nf trufitceship inasmuch as it avoids the evil of de 
obligation ti,e Native to continue ‘ developing along 

his olrL'e^ on Ms own ancestral lands. Other South Africans (arc 
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they less patriotic ?) reply that the Reserves are being used as a means 
of subsidizing wages, with a depressing effect upon the standards of 
every class of urban labour.' They maintain that the system of 
temporary recruitment goes against the experience of all progressive 
economies, inasmuch as it means a division of energy and purpose, 
involving both the sacrifice of efficiency in industry, and the neglect 
of agriculture in deteriorating Native Reserves.^ They reply also that 
the breach in family life through the temporary absences of the men 
is producing detribalization of a particularly ugly kind. These ‘tem¬ 
porary ’ absences are becoming more frequent; to an increasing degree 
the absences are in fact permanent. Amongst the women left beMnd 
on the Reserves the old standards of marital fidelity are being broken 
down; amongst the children the old tribal discipline is being under¬ 
mined. Amongst the men herded together in distant compounds 
far from their women folk male prostitution has become a normal 
incident of life. It is presumptuous—so these unorthodox South 
Africans protest—to defend the system of unstable labour and 

appealing to anthropological science. The 
‘functional school' of anthropologists, which has been in the 
ascendant during the past generation, teaches that a tribal culture 
is a unity which must disintegrate if thwarted or destroyed in any 
one of its aspects. And has not Junod, the great pioneer of antlmo- 
pologica! science in South Africa, described in detail the ‘disgusting 
parody of Bantu marriage’ which embellishes tlie sodomies to which 
the compound system condemns its workers ? Has he not denounced 
the compounds of Johannesburg as ‘the University of crime’ 

It is only tlie specialist investigator of the old African culture and 
of the new South African society who may presume to judge between 
these two contending points of view. Our immediate concern is with 
the efforts of tlie white men to maintain the integrity of their cities 
as ‘Kuroijean areas’. It is not only the Native mine-workers who are 
temj)orary absentees from the Reserves; workers of other kinds 
including many domestic servants, fall into the same category These 
workers cannot be kept in corniioimds, and although they must justify 
their presence anywhere except in tlie Cape IVovince by producing 
leir passes to be examined by any policeman or official who demands 
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to see them,' they cannot so easily be isolated from the white citizens. 
Moreover, it has gradually become apparent that many of them are 
bringing their wives after them, and have the fullest intention of 
becoming permanent urban residents. Between 1911 and 19-1, 
according to the census figures, the female Native population in 
urban areas increased by 50 per cent., while the male Native popu¬ 
lation increased only by 7 per cent. Since 1921 industrial progress 
has speeded up the rate at which Natives, both men and women, 
have been taken permanently into the towns. How have the white 

rulers of South Africa responded to this cliaUenge ? 

In colonial days it was left to the mumcipahties to regulate the 
conditions under which their Native residents Uved. The municipah- 
ties troubled themselves very little in the matter, and there grew 
un in the cities Native slums, cheek by jowl with European s urns. 
To illustrate the problem from the experience of Johannesburg: 
the districts of Sophiatown, Martindale, Newtown, and Newclare, 
although extremely profitable to slum landlords,' became a reproach 
to the city. A visitation of plague in 1904 convinced the white citizens 
that they were also a menace; they therefore hastily cleared the 
plague-infected area and shifted its inhabitants into a' location near 
a sewage farm at Klipspruit. Thus began haphazardly the planned 
residential segregation which impresses the visitor to Johannesburg 
to-day. A great epidemic of influenza after the war of 1914-18 
stimulated the municipality to another segregationist effort, and it 
established another location in proximity to another sewage fani . In 
these days a labour majority controlled the city council. But ti e 
siiasmodic segregationist efforts of municipal councils were falling to 
make any headway against the increase of urban Native 
Nor were the councils taking sufficient care (since Native life I as its 
value and disease is with difficulty segregated) to provide 
and combat disease in the locations which they established^ The 
Union legislature has therefore found it necessary to nitcrveiic, with 
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the double purpose of enforcing the segregation of Natives in urban 
areas, and of maintaining minimum standards of health and decency 
in the locations where the Natives are segregated. 

This policy is expressed in the Urban Areas Act of 1923 and its 
amendments.^ We shall postpone consideration of its protective 
aspect, merely remarking that this aspect is real and important. Our 
present concern, how'ever, is not with the progress of health and 
housing in Native locations, but with the white man’s attempt to 
preserve the city as a European area. Regarded from this point of 
view, the Act of 1923 attempted to do two things. It attempted to 
limit and reduce the number of ‘ surplus ’ Natives, those who—it was 
the definition of the Native Affairs Commission—were not minister¬ 
ing to the needs of white men. It also aimed at the concentration in 
separate areas of the Natives who were not ‘surplus’ because they 
were needed by white employers. In pursuit of the first aim the 
Act of 1923 empowered the Governor-General to proclaim areas in 
which every male Native, unable within a specified time to exchange 
his permit to seek work for a document attesting that he had found 
it, might be ordered to quit. The amending Act of 1930 empowered 
the Governor-General to proclaim areas which Natives should be for¬ 
bidden to enter except under specified conditions. The Native Laws 
Amendment Act which came into force on 1st January 1938 w’ent 
still further; it contained drastic provisions for the removal from 
proclaimed urban areas of Natives already resident in them.^ Yet all 
the time the Native population of the cities continued to grow! 

This failuie of the Urban Ai'cas Acts to achieve their first purpose 
—namely the stemming of the Native influx—has made the achieve¬ 
ment of their second purpose seem all the more necessary. If the 
Natives canno t kept out of the cities, they must at least be confined 
to separate dis' ricts within the cities. Amendments to the original 
Act have made it easier for resolute mtinicipalities to take swift action, 
and have empowered the central government to exert pressure on 
municir-irUties which are irresolute and dilatory. The results achieved 
iiave been striking. The building of Orlando, a Native location out- 
'ude Johannesburg, was begun in 1924. By 1927 Orlando could house 
15,000 Natives, but defects in the Urban Areas Act were holding up 
’.Togress. These defects were removed by the amendment of 1930, 
^^ith the result that Orlando, pushed forward by Johannesburg’s 
vigorous department of Native administration, contained, in 1938, 


‘ No. lofl9i»3: amended by No. 25ofl930aml No. 4Gon937 
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35 000 houses. At the present time experts beUeve that ‘•'i® 
wiU rapidly he doubled; some of them even dare to envisage the crea- 
ITn S twenty years of an Orlando containing 150,000 Native 
homes But, unless the existing law is changed, the Native occupies 
will not be allowed to owm these homes.i The thought stiU persist 
that urban areas, even Native locations in urban areas, are withm 
that ‘ Cpean a;ea ’ where it is unfitting that Natives should acquire 
property in land and dwellings. This restriction on ownership sym- 
LlLs the idea that Natives have no real part in the commumty Me 
of trcity but are present in the city merely to mmister to the needs 
of their white masters. The tie which joins them to the European 

rPRirlf>nts is T>urGlY economic one. 

The economic relationship is, as we have seen, a co-operative one; 

but within the general design of co-operation, conflicts arise which 

prevent the Native from aspiring to all the economic 

Ldern industry is wont to offer to the rural P0P““ " 

uproots and harnesses to its purposes 

ftet of all the customary opposition of ^ 

desirous of buying labour cheap and labourers desirous of selhng it 
dear • themining capitalists, by extinguishing competitive recruitment 
wrL tMh own body, have been able to weight the scales of bargain- 
?h“avily in their mvn favour.^ Having achieved so much, they 

would have been disposed to give to their Native 

of opportunity for promotion from the lower ranks 

their white employees forbade this. The economic conflict l>et'''*n a 

Ltion of whiU laMur and all black labour " 

the economic conflict between whito capital and black labour, 
btn of fundamental importance in determining the economic and 

Iht wter^ls a latecomer to South Africa. Before 
the milin age Capetown was the most advanced urban centre a^ 
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the carpenters and joiners established in Capeto^vn a branch of their 
British union; other skilled workers followed this lead. The Cape 
unions made no attempt to establish a colour bar. The principle of 
free entry to the unions, -svith equal pay for equal work and equal 
chances of promotion for all races, was in 1913 written into the 
constitution of the Cape Federation of Labour Unions. It has re¬ 


mained an accepted principle in Capetown to this day. 

In the mining industry of the north the contrary principle was 
adopted. This contrast cannot be explained by ‘ Afrikaner race preju¬ 
dice ’ or the theory of human inequality which was asserted in the 
Voortrekker Republics. The colour bar in industry originated among 
British workers under the Union Jack. ‘It was at the diamond fields 
that the gate to all but low paid and unskilled labour was slammed 
against the native in industry. From the Kimberley diggings the 
colour bar was carried by English-speaking workers into the mining 
areas of the South African Republic. There, to be sure, the Afr-ikaner 
population readily accepted it as conforming to the pre-ordained 
scheme of human relationships. 

But it originated as a natural product of social and economic cir¬ 


cumstances in Kimberley. Whereas in Capetown immigrant British 
workers had met skilled Coloured craftsmen in an environment of 
urban civilization and legal equality, the British immigrants farther 
nortli met ‘raw’ Natives under the rougli conditions of the mining 
frontier. There was no possibility of real contact and co-operation 
between white workers and black workers except on the economic 
ground, and even on that ground the realities were in important 
respects different for the two races. It was the economic principle 
of supply and demand which brought together white men and black 
men to work side by side in the creation of modern South Africa • 
but there was a wide diversity in the operation of the principle! 

They (the wlute workers) were scarce; conditions of life were more¬ 
over uncomfortable; and a liigh standard for white worke’rs was 
establi^shed. . Native labour on the other hand was relatively 
plentiful, and the customary rate of pay was based on the quasi- 
sei vile tradition of native employment in agriculture, coupled with 
H e different food regimen to which a Native was accustomed 
These contrasting economic and social circumstances found expres¬ 
sion in a wages-contrast which acquired symbolical sif^nificance • £1 
a day for the white man, £1 a week for the Native 
If economic forces had operated without interference (but this 

‘ do Kiewot, op. cit., p. 59. 

» Report oj the Ec^ov>io and Wa,je Commi^ian.V.G. 14 , 1928, p,.ra. 137 , 
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condition is seldom, if ever, realized in actual societies), this unusual 
spread between the wages of different classes of labour would have 
been only a transitory phenomenon. The abnormalities of supply 
and demand would have very soon redressed themselves, and the 
wages gap would as a result have been narrowed. These tendencies 
did in fact quickly reveal themselves in South Africa. The rise of 
land values and the rural exodus which followed it rapidly increased 
the number of European workers seeking employment in mines and 
cities. The rapid development of the Rand tended repeatedly to 
outrun the supply of Native labour available in South Africa, and 
even in the countries to the north. Finally, the Natives trained in 
the mining industry ceased rapidly to be ‘raw’; they responded to 
the economic incentive by acquiring new wants and demonstrating 
their capacity for new tasks.' 

The operation of these economic forces placed in jeopardy the 
privileged position of the white mine-workers. They defended their 
privilege by organizing themselves as a sectional group within the 
industry.^ Their struggle had three objectives, hirst of all, tliey 
defended their £1 a day—the symbol of their racial status: as a corol¬ 
lary of this, they asserted the rightfulness of the existing gap between 
white wages and black wages. Secondly, in an attempt to establish 
a relationship betw'ecn status and function, they demanded a mono¬ 
poly of every task which could be described as skilled . This was 
the colour bar, the denial to every black worker of opportunity to 
rise. Thirdly, the white miners defended their traditional share in 
mining employment. This was necessary because the artificially higli 
cost of every white worker created a desire among employers to reduce 
their labour-cost by increasing the proportion of black workers 
employed. 

The colour bar was the citadel of the miners’ union. It became a 
principle of the mining regulations. The South African Republic 
accepted it in the eighteen-eighties; the Union of South Africa em¬ 
bodied it in the Mines and Works Act of 1911.^ But the white miners 
did not win their aim of perpetuating the traditional ratio between 
white labour and black without a bitter struggle, which reached its 

‘ Ibid. paroH. M9-4I: ‘Ho (Tlic Native) huM definilely sot ou( on the i)atlj of pro- 
gross introciucod by the E.iro)x,un.‘ The Commission thereby n>je.-ted m substan.e 
the traditional argument of the Cbu.nlxa- of Mines (ibi.J.. p. :iS) that ti.e Native would 
not respond in the normal manner to the iiicentivo of liigh wages, but would on tho 

<50filrary roinain in 'icllumiBH* for longer poriod«. 

* For tho growth of whito tnulo unioniwin on the Ruinl, und of tho labour party, 

1^06 Maud, op, cit., pp. 79 fl. i* • • 

* OMteruibly tho legwlation wuh in the intereata of oafoly ui ininoH, 
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« 

eUmax in the ‘Rand RebelHon’ of 1922. In the course of that long 
struggle the miners transferred their hatred of the capitalist to their 
black fellow-workers. They pictured themselves as the defenders of 
white civilization, banded together in a desperate fight against the 
‘encroachment’ of barbarian blacks. In 1914, through their chosen 
spokesman, they stated their ideals as follows;^ 

‘ If Australia can keep out the Chinamen .... if Australia can, on long 
lines of sound policy, build up a nation on a high standard of civilisation, 
we have the same right here. Because the Kaffir is here already, we have 
no right to say it is his land. The Kaffir ousted the aboriginals ahead of 
him, and the Bantus ousted the Hottentots, and the Dutchmen ousted 
the Kaffir, and we are now trying to oust the Kaffir from those spheres of 
industry which we maintain are the proper sphere of the white man.... 

‘The average miner, when he comes off shift, feels the need of a 
stimulant, and I may state that I do not wonder at it, because when you 
have been down a mine for eight hours among a crowd of dirty, evil¬ 
smelling Kaffirs, working hard and using up all your mental energy, it 
is enough to break down the moral fibre of the average man. He feels he 
wants a drink. . .. 

* Well, seeing that the average Kaffir is bred as a slave, he has no right 
to usurp our position as free men.... We have a right to keep the 
colour bar, or the ultimate consequence will be a small class of capitalists 
and financiers and a huge multitude of Kaffirs working as semi-slaves, 
but there will be no room for the wWte man and ... of what good will 
the country be tiicn as part of the Empire? I hold that the Kaffir 
should be allowed to get free, but in the interim, as he is here as a semi¬ 
slave, I have a right to fight him and oust him just os the Australians 
ousted the Chinamen and the Kanakas.... ’ 

South Africa’s na: lonal historian, if ever he should arise to tell with 

pride the story of h i'»v his country rejected a liberal doctrine w’hich 

was foreign to her hhod and soil, will not, if he is just, give all the 

glory to the descendants of the Voortrekkers. The triumph, if ever it 

be completely won, will belong in part to those sturdy British workmen 

who made themselves at home on South African soil. The historian 

will not forget their vindication of the colour bar. Nor will he omit 

to record that it was their labour party w'hich first appealed to the 

white voters of South Africa with a full-blooded programme of racial 
segregntion.2 

‘ Cd. 7707 of 1914. Dominions Royal Cominisaion. MimUeso/ Evidence taken in the 
U«io« £>/ South Africa in 1914. pnrt ii, questions 2040-2113 (E\ndenco of Mr. Thomas 
Matthews, Conoral Secretary of the South African Miners’ Union). 

if\ \ Constitution and Platform 1914, section 45 (note particularly clause 

(/) )• 
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Yet the appeal was only in part sincere. No party and no interest 
in South Africa willed the severance of those ties which bound the 
black man to the white man within a single economic order. The 
white miner received with his own wages ‘surplus value’ which was 
produced by the Native subordinates to whom he gave orders: he 
would not surrender that. Nor would the white miner s wife be per¬ 
suaded to dispense with her Native servant.^ The white mine-owner 
protested that he would have to close down if the plentiful supply of 
cheap Native labour were interfered with.- This was no joiTul pros¬ 
pect for the white farmer, despite his grievance against the mines for 
tapping the labour supply which by right belonged to him; for without 
the subsidies distributed out of mining taxation the farming industry 
would go bankrupt. To talk of economic segregation was to utter a 
meaningless phrase. Every legitimate interest in the country de¬ 
manded the opposite. But could a poUcy which was hoUow at the 
economic centre be properly called a segregation policy ? Were not 
those lonely rebels right who denounced existing poUcy as a futile 
thing of shreds and patches, who demanded that South Africans 
should be doers of the segregationist word and not merely speakers 
of it, who maintained that the Union would never achieve the end 
which it professed, but did not will, until it nerved itself to willing 
the necessary economic means And were not those liberals right 
who argued that all the partial residential and occupational and legal 
and political separations which tlie legislature of an indivisible sove¬ 
reignty was creating within an indivisible economy, did not when 
added together amount to a separation of races, but only to a racial 

caste system V ^ ^ 

Once again our inquiry threatens to be diverted into disputations 

about verbal definition; once again we must remind ourselves that 
questions of degree can be no less important in jiolicy than questions 
of principle. But also we recognize once again the feeling among 
South Africans that they have embarked upon a policy whose fulfil¬ 
ment is doomed to perpetual postponement and incompleteness. 1 
is this feeling which accounts in part for the mingled notes of urgency 
and frustration, of violence and doubt and fear, in the segregationist 
propaganda. The white rulers of South Africa cannot bring tlieir racial 
aspirations and their economic necessities into conformity with each 
other. The economic experts whose advice they seek give them little 
encouragement. Their cold-blooded probing wounds and threatens 

* HepoHoJlheLowOrade MintaCommutxon.V.G. 10, lOJZ. 

* CiUiors^ op. cit.r passim. 
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to destroy the personality which the white man has constructed for 
himself by the process of self-identification with his colour-group. 
For the patterns of co-operation and conflict which economic analysis 
reveals do not correspond with the patterns of co-operation and con¬ 
flict which colour-consciousness composes. The economist perceives 
co-operation between white man and black man, conflict between 
white man and white man. To a policy which tries to ground itself 
upon racial distinction the economist’s analysis is a challenge and 
an affront. 

This challenge and affront took shape in 192G, in one of the funda¬ 
mental documents of the Union’s economic history, the Report of 
the Economic and Wage Commission. We shall set out with some 
care the main argument of this document, for we intend to make it 
our centre of reference in the section which follows. 

The Report asserted that the national income of South Africa was 
‘the product of an intimate and indissoluble co-operation between 
Europeans and NativesIt went on to demonstrate that the national 
income was low—£43 per head of the population or (excluding the 
Reserves) £96 per head, as compared with £ 178 per head of the Austra¬ 
lian population, £260 of the Canadian, and $1,690 of the American. 
Yet the incomes of South African workers, according to the official 
figures, were substantially on the same level as the incomes of workers 
in Australia and Canada and the United States. How could the 
figures be true ? Was it not a fact that the incomes of workers could 
only be paid out of the productivity of industry ? And how could the 
low South African productivity maintain South African workers on 
the Australian level ? The answer was that onl}" a minority of workers 
in the Union enjoyed this level of reward. The high wages demanded 
and secui-ed by the organized workers were balanced by the abnor¬ 
mally low wages paid to the unorganized, who were the great ma¬ 
jority of workers. It was the Natives who composed this great 
majority. 

Certainly there was nothing in this fact to shock or alarm the 
white trade unionists. But what of the white men who were not trade 
unionists ? The Report declared that there was no room in industry, 
under its existing organization, for all the white men who desired 
to sell their labour.^ The wages structure imposed upon industry 
by the white trade unions (who were originally English-speaking but 
were now rapidly increasing their Afrikaner membership)3 condemned 


> ’ Ibid., paras. 144. 222, 330. 

By 1936 the miners union was approsimntoly 90 per cent. Afrikaans-speaking, 
For some account of the resulting problems, see below, p. 46. 
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to enforced idleness and abject poverty tens of thousands of white 
citizens whom rural poverty was driving into the towns. ^ Industry 
could afford to take on only a small proportion of them at ‘ tlie white 
man’s standard’ of £1 a day. Some of the rejects were able to find 
‘semi-skilled’ jobs at an intermediate rate of pay. But for the great 
majority who could not be admitted at the £1 a day standard, there 
remained only the black man’s standard of £I a week. There re¬ 
mained, that is to say (for at £1 a week the white man in South Africa 
would not and could not work), no opportunity at all of industrial 

employment. 

If this reasoning were true, the privileged whites must share respon¬ 
sibility for the creation of ‘ poor whites ’. By destroying the ladder of 
economic opportunity in South Africa, they were depressing, not only 
the colour-group to which they were hostile, but a large section of the 
men and women within their own colour-group. It followed from this 
that poor whites and poor blacks were natural allies, banded together 
in a conflict of interest and justice against the white workers who 
were excluding them, denying them oiiportunity, condemning them 


to impoverishment and squalor. , • • . 

Such a conclusion, had it been accepted, would liave revolutionized 

the psychological attitudes and political alinements of South Africa. 
White South Africans were not ready for such a revolution. Even 
before the Report of the Economic and Wage Commission was jiub- 
lished Afrikaner nationalist.s and a labour party grounded on the 
trade unions were politically associated in the government of South 
Africa. Their alliance had been formed in answer to an atUck on the 
customary ratio of white mining employment. Their coalition govern¬ 
ment rejected and was bound to reject any attempt to modify m a 
radical way the traditional wage-structure. But at tlie same lime it 
was bound to seek other methods offending off the forces winch were 
creating poor whites and threatening to destroy South African stan¬ 
dards by associating iioor whites with poor blacks in the same st niggle 
for justice. Every white man in South Africa, according to the ac¬ 
cepted political theory, was civilized.^ Soincliow or other every win e 
man must be given a wage suflicient to provide the essential material 
basis for his civilization. The Nationalist-J.abour l^act set out to 
prove that the resources of South Africa were ricli enough to pay 
every white man a bonus on his white skin. 

‘ Soo ulsivo, p. V2. and Ix-low, jj. 81. 
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Civilized Laboub 


The use of economic policy by the governing white race as an 
instrument of racial defence was bound to aggravate—so the Eco¬ 
nomic and Wage Commission argued—the very evils which it sought 
to remedy. By hindering the efficiency both of industry and agricul¬ 
ture it reduced the national productivity which was the source of 
all private incomes; by depressing black workers in order to benefit 
a section of white workers, it denied opportunity and income to a 
section of white people also. The argument was persuasively put. 
If it were true, there existed an opposition of interest between the 
Labour Party, which was the political expression of over-privileged 
trade unionism, and the Nationalist Party, which was strongly sup¬ 
ported by the poorest sections of the white population. Yet it was 
precisely these two })arties which combined their forces in the govern¬ 
ment of 1924. So much for the influence of economic argument upon 
j)oliticians.^ 

The followers of General Hertzog and Colonel Creswell w'ere deter¬ 
mined to pursue the two objectives which the experts said were 
irreconcilable. They were pledged to maintain and to reinforce the 
existing social and industrial structure. They were at the same time 


Even a.ssuming the prevailing disregard of economic theory and the preoccupa¬ 
tion with racial feeling, the coalition between the Nationalists and Labour still remains 
surprising in the sense that it can bo explained only by a short-term coincidence of 
political interest. For in the long run the preoccupation with race, which found its 
most forcible political expression in the Nationalist Party, was destined to accentuate 
not only Europeon, but Afrikaner separatism from the other elements of South 
African society. This separatism threatened the solidarity of tho European working 
class. Ten years after the Hertzog-Creswcl! pact, a ‘purified’ Nationalist Party was 
in exLstenee. It denounced all tho compromises and coalitions which ever since 
Lnion had wounded the unity of the Afrikaner people; it called on the Afrikaner 
rank and file m tho trade imions to throw off their English-speaking leadership and 
constitute themselves as the Labour Front of a united Volh. It was General 
Hertzog 6 son. Dr. Albert Hertzog. who in 193&~9 was loading this movement on 
t ho Hand. Change of Leadership m tho unions, ns they beeamo replenished with 
Afrikaner niombcrs. was a natural development. But this change was sometimes 
uccomiianicd by a complete change of outlook. Tho South African Railways and 
Harbour \\ orkors union is an example. TIio Civilized Labour Policv, as wo shall 

ovorwhob.iingly Afrikaans-speaking composition. Newly 
iinriu,! the 6poor Bond it manifested an ardently Nationalist ideologj'. The 
tuUural assoeinfions afiilmtcd to it wore re.sponsible for starting tho Voortrokkor 

se f consro^ and intensified the separateness of emotional 

blou o Pn^r ? tlm Afrikoans-speaking section of tho European population. The 
blou to Englu^h-speaking and Afrikoans-speaking collaboration in industry and 

Labour party and joined tho Nationalist party. 
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pledged to give to every white man in South Africa a ‘ civilized 

^ci^eTstandard’ was a very relative concept. To the white 
miners it meant the old £1 a day standard and the accretions of 
beneht which the years had added; to the ‘failures of agncultme it 
sometimes meant a wage no higher than 3s. 6d. a day. Nevertheless, 
the poUtical representatives of these two widely separated sectior^ 
of le white population pursued their separate ends with emotional 
farmonv and identical expressions of purpose. It was the Mines and 
Works BiU which mattered most to the Labour Party The intention 
of this BiU was to reimpose and reinforce the colour bar restrictio s, 

K- 1 thp rhamber of Mines and a decision of the provmcial ]udica- 
r t nlaLdtnXopardy T debates on this BiU are instructive.'^ 
m l:^t!l:r'n 2rTe ofit asserted that it intended no injustice to 
the black man, but that self-preservation was the first law of nature, 
and that white civiUzation must defend itself ‘This is a white man s 
coltry' interjected a Nationalist back-bencher. ‘ Our present Pr me 
Mtomr’ another back-bencher explained, ‘will tolerate no mjus ice 
to C e tTon of the community unless he is absolutely certain tot 
L rL the good of the white man.' A Labour member asserted. 

purnaetusly, that the Natives had no ‘rights' except those 
which the superior race chose to concede, fliesc statemen s ^ 
ejaculations rLeal the fecUng that ‘ civilization' 
aspects of the same thing. But the feelmg was ui able o a h 
sii^ile and satisfactory expression in ternrsof om 1 he benci 

of CiviUzation contained in the Mines and Works rf ' " e' 

theorv open to the Cape Coloured people no less than to the Jmi 

neans^ Only Natives and Indians were excluded from them. t o 

bar which erects no barrier against ‘the Coloured 

odd! The explanation of this anomaly is to be found m the tape 

..„3. wore 

palitios la ciiutlo tboni to pay wag • roialivity of 'fivili/.<fl Btiiiiiluni m.-i' 

'o,. a day i CW U, to 3.. Od. a day. ' " ,,,„p. „.„„ld appea,- 

aad Japp"™ to a lOurop™,. m Sou.l, 

U) Jhj a vamr.t of living or who uk.r 1 thu t.-riu. lliuy mount 

Africa. 8o far an wo woro ubl« io f >\lo oitrnod bv u nkillivl arl inan in oiu‘ 

by it tho Htaiidurd roproHftnlod by ibo ug u ^ ^ nicniiiiig it in obviouHly a 

of tho higher wago-ccntniH of tlio j ,.ouiitri<‘H uh Udgiuin. Ut-nnuny 

iniHnornor; for tho levol of roal X, art iuttn in South Africa.' 

unci Italy ia only half, or Iosh than half that oJ Iho w ^ 

Cf. Indxulrial . ’•jiving wugu”. Hut what that Ktaiular.1 

HjHiak of a "civUizotl atandard and of a g^ ^•‘dvilizc-d" or "living" 

w, it in impcHHiblc to dotcnniiio aa there ih 

VOI. Vi. 376 a., and Mine, and Work, AC, No. 35 of 1026. 
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tradition, and in the historical association of the Cape Coloured com¬ 
munity with the European as a kind of poor relation. The segrega¬ 
tionist impulse had not in the nineteen-twenties acquired sufficient 
momentum to oifer an open challenge to this historical relationship.^ 
The real drive and direction of the white man’s purpose was to some 
extent concealed behind the fa 9 ade of a legal theory and terminology 
which survived from the liberal past. 

The same conflict between real intention and theoretical statement 
can be observed in the collection of expedients which were designed 
to help that numerous and unfortunate section of the white popula¬ 
tion which had drifted from the country and had failed to find secure 
anchorage in the towns. This class was the particular concern of the 
Nationalist party, and the expedients adopted for its relief and re- 
habihtation were the chief expression of the ‘ Civilized Labour Policy 
In substance the policy was one of European defence; but in defer¬ 
ence to a tradition which still retained influence and prestige, politi¬ 
cians and administrators formulated it in non-racial terms—except 
when they were off their guard. 

A circular issued from the Prime Minister’s office on 31st October 
1924 defined civilized and uncivilized labour as follows: 


‘Civilized labour is to be considered as the labour rendered by persons 
whose standard of living conforms to the standard generally recognized 
as tolerable from the European standpoint. Uncivilized labour is to be 
regarded as the labour rendered by persons whose aim is restricted to 
the bare requirements of the necessities of life as understood among 
barbarous and undeveloped peoples.** 

This was a most skilful definition. On the one hand, it was con¬ 
sistent with the recognition of a standard to which men of all races 
might attain; on the other hand, it was consistent with the belief 
that ‘ the barbarous and undeveloped peoples ’ of South Africa ought 
to be quite satisfied with the low economic standards belonging to 
their traditional way of life. It diverted attention from the conten¬ 
tion that the gap between skilled and unskilled wages was the root 
cause of the poor wliite problem; it suggested that the problem might 
be solved by fitting Europeans into jobs which non-Europeans had 
hitherto performed at lower rates of pay. This was not a new policy 

It was the determination to pursue it on the grand scale which was 
new. 


The chief administrative instrument of the Civilized Labour PoHc^ 

‘ Cf. tho Coloured Persons’ Rights Bill introduced u» 1926 by General Hertzo 
contemporaneously w.th his Native land and fnmehise measures 

Quote! U.G. o-t. 1937. para. 158. a Grosskopf, op. cit., p. 193. 
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was the newly created Department of Labour. Officials of that depart¬ 
ment were sometimes embarrassed and confused by the need to 
define their objective; they found it difficult to maintain the high 
level of diplomatic explanation contained in the circular of 31st 
October 1924 After ten years of experience they still showed 
themselves quite capable of offering, uithin the space of a. few 
months, completely conflicting definitions. ‘The expression ‘ civi¬ 
lized labour’”, said an official statement of 2nd May 1934, is not 
regarded as including Native workers.’ ‘Natives are excluded , 
declared the departmental inspector at Durban. But when the 
department was challenged with the accusation that it was adopting 
a racial test of civiUzation, it affected injured innocence On the 
20th September 1934 it stated that it was prepared to include some 
individual Natives among the civilized.* It had always included the 
Cape Coloured people. Ministerial exponents of the policy however, 
still referred to it as ‘ the policy of European or civiUzed labour . 1 iie 
administration of the South African RaUways and Harbours regu¬ 
larly and without apology reported on the progress of its white 

'^^he definition of the policy still remains confused; but its liistorical 
outlines can be clearly sketched. The government inaugurated it m 
October 1924 by instructing all departments to give ^ 
labour’ an increasing share of the jobs which w-ere ^™ilable It 
secured co-operation along the same lines from the admin strat on 

of the South African Railways and Harbours.^ t 1 " here 

cipal councils into the plan. It extended its efforts into the spl ere 

of private industry. The methods which it adopted varied according 
t 'chlumstances.^ good deal of the subsidized employment ma c 
available by public departments and municipalities du ing the 
economic depression may be reganled as an emergency 
programme; the expenditure on projects <>f'-“'lway construe on, s 
Lnservation, and the eradication of noxious weeds fm^nt V pos^ 
sessed both a short-term and a long-term econonuc 1“ j'' 

the social results of this expenditure it finai ri 

course of time tlie government came te f 

Bubsidv would not by itself sullice for the rehabilitation of the poor 
white population. It therefore created a new Department o .Social 
Welfare to co-ordinate the efforts of tho.se public bodies and voluntary 

. Novc,,.i,.t m . s.a.u. .,.,i h.- 

■ nulW.,., No. u.. I j- • • J „,„t sr. per ent, of II... 

i,, acoomonoo win, .,.1. pohoy wor„ ..r 

I)utc-ii origin. 
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societies which were attacking the problem on the educational or 
social side.^ But it continued to concentrate its energy on the attempt 
to substitute ‘ civilized ’ for ‘ uncivilized * labour. The Department of 
Labour, in its dealings with public bodies like the municipalities or 
the railways administration, allocated subsidies with the purpose 
of relieving the burden of increased wages-costs which the policy of 
labour substitution imposed upon them. In dealing ■with private 
industry it adopted different tactics. The protectionist tariff of 1925 
enabled it to bring pressure upon employers; it could make the bene¬ 
fits of protection, or of its mitigations (for example, in the importation 
of necessarj^ raw materials), conditional upon the willingness of firms 
to increase the proportion of ‘ civilized ’ labour in their establishments. 
In addition, it employed the method of persuasion. Year by year 
its printed reports testified to the zeal with which it pressed upon 
frequently reluctant emplo 3 ’ers the duty of making alterations in their 
personnel and increases in tlieir wages bills. Throughout the econo¬ 
mic fluctuations of the nineteen-thirties, its policy remained constant 
towards the same end. When times were bad, it emphasized the 
urgent need of increasing the ratio of ‘civilized’ employees. When 
good times returned, it emphasized the fortunate opportunity for 
doing the same thing.- 

Looking back in 19:18 on its achievements during the previous five 
years the Department of Labour expressed itself well satisfied. It 
claimed that it had secured ‘placement’ in em])loyment for 109,669 
Europeans and 22,9.38 Coloured workers. It did not doubt that the 
poorer section of the European community was well on the upward 
grade of economic and social rehabilitation. Unfortunately, a special 
commission of investigation had recently reported that'the whole 
Coloured community was on the downward grade. The Department 
of Labour accepted this conclusion a.s a correct one. . . .3 Is it not 
strange that fourteen years of the Civilized Labour Policy should so 


' III 193.) a .sub-ilojiurtrai-nt of soria! welfare was civated within the Department 
of Labour. 1 his was u .sequel to the publiontioii of the import of tho Carncme Commis- 
.um on the Poor iVhUc Problem ojSouth A/rica, and of the'oonfiwnccs 

which followed. In 19.D thesub-deparlnient hecameafull Department. Itperformed 
nuiny misoelkneous functions (adininislration of tho Children’s Act of Invalidity 

wide- 

No i>ec.,„ber 1034. U.G. 

-No. 11, I Mfi.p. 11 ''ith the return of improved economic conditions, tho occasion 

a].peared favourable for the introiluetion of a higher proportion of civilized labour 

--pleto series 

^ ll^port for the Year emlcd December 1937, U.G. 30, 1938. pp. 4. 20; and Report 
of Couan^ssxon of Inquiry on the Cape Coloured Population, U.G 34, 1937 . ^ 
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diversely affect the condition of those two sections of the population 
which so the Department protested, it ranked together as civihze . 

It is time to inquire how the efforts of the government to inake new 
places in public and private employment for European workers had 
Lcted the position and opportunity of non-European worke^ In¬ 
quiries of this kind cannot be conducted mth the strictest statistic 
^curacy, because the changes which are observed are very seldom 
the product of a single cause. To consider first the Coloured popula¬ 
tion^ its condition was a compUcated one. It was suffering dun g 
this period from tiie competition both of the higher-standard Euro- 
peXnd the lower-standard Natives. It is not possible to measure 
Lcurately the extent to wliich govermnental pohcy in intensifyin 
the first Lment of competition was compensated by governmental 
Sicyin Sating the^econd. With regard to the md-ns “le 
Slem of niLureraent is less complicated. For although thej 
too were suffering from the double competition, the Department of 
Labour did not efen pretend, in the figures which it tha 

it was operating the Civilized Labour Policy w th tl e purpose o 
increasing Indian employment. The effects of the 1’“*“:^ .j. 

Indian community were wholly injurious ; it soug ° “l T ^ ' I, 
bv protest and by invoking the aid of the Indian Agent-General. 
The^Natives had no such defence. And since the natural “P^ation 

creased the European share during the depression. The Na 

employment in other brancti labourers Tlie Indian share 

hiittinoKH created a new demand for Native lai)o 

of employment 

*n~"; 


' Sw tliiH .S'iin.-ey, vol. I. cli. *'''ha.l HoinoefTwt in mitiKatinK (!•" 
privuU) citi/x-rw working throuK J o.g. in IJurt.iin dorkR. 

liard offectH of the Civiliz^ labour J >1 y 

In riHiont y.^ar-i Hhortago of Wiour I.uh led to u rcvcniQl i y 
uguin boon takon into oinployrnent. 
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when the Coloured workers most needed help, they were made to bear 
some part of the sacrifice of employment imposed upon non-Europeans 
for the benefit of Europeans. 


Labouring Staff of the South African Eailivays and Harbours 

in Selected Years^ 
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1 
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45,036 

1936 

17,300 
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i 28-9 

38,645 ! 

1 

57*8 

1 

1 534 

1 

1 1 
1 

1 1 

6,972 

332* 

11-3 

65,113 


* Laboiireiv at wages subsidized by the Department of Labour. 


The trend of change in the shares of employment belonging to the 
various races (though not of course the actual numbers or percentages 
of tlmse employed) was broadly' similar in other spheres of govern¬ 
mental enterprise and in municipal activities. In private manufac¬ 
turing enterprise a similar trend may be observed. 

Ratio of European to Non-European Employment in Factories 


1917-18 . 

Europeans 

Non - Eu ropea ns 

. 36-8 per cent. 

63-2 

per cent. 

1921-2 

. 35-0 

65-0 


1927-8 

. 40-90 

59-10 


1932-3 

. 45-29 

54-71 

9 f 

1034-5 . 

. 43-62 .. 

56-38 

ft 


Again it i.s apparent that the white workers increased their share 
of employment during the depression; they maintained theirnumbers 
in the factories while all ;,ie other races were losing emplo 3 ^ment. 
Broadly it may be said that tiie Natives were then being pushed back 
into agricultural and mining employment (which many South Africans 
believe to be their proper place). With the return of boom conditions 
m secondao^ industry, however, they began once again to recover 
ttie share of industrial emploj^ment which they had lost. The Indian 
community was less resilient. Whereas in 1918 there were 12,313 
Indians employed in secondary industry, in 1936 tlie number was 
onl}' 10,956, although the Indian population had increased by 35 per 
cent, durmg that period. The Indians were being forced increasingly 

‘ Dasod upon the Tublo in U.G. 34. 1937, para. 217. 
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on to the narrow economic ground of retail trade where they were 
hemmed in by provincial and municipal restriction.' The Coloured 
population, as we shaU see later, was being forced downwards as 
white men increasingly took possession of the skilled trades which 
once had depended almost entirely upon Coloured artisans. 

These changes, so far as they went, seemed definitely to the advan¬ 
tage of the European population. But did they go far enough to 
solve the problem which the European legislature and government 
had set out to solve ? The aim of imblic policy was to estabteh 
a ‘ civUired standard ’ for all Europeans, and thereby to abolish 
the reproach of ‘ poor whiteisin ’. But it was difficult to measure the 
statistical dimensions of the task which had to be completed. The 
Carnegie Commission on poor whites insisted that the problem was 

not merely one of employment. In 1926, forexample, when the 6gures 

of recorded unemployment were trifling, the problem of the poor 
whites’ was without doubt a very serious one. A questionnaire circu¬ 
lated to half the European schools in 1929, when economic conditions 
were very favourable, produced repUes which suggested that ,100,0(10 
of the white people of South Africa-about one-sixth of the European 
population-were 'very poor’. It would most certainly have been 
wrong to describe all these very poor people as poor whites , if that 
epithet were used to connote a physical or moral degeneration. 
Nevertheless, a very large number of them were certainly not enjoy¬ 
ing that ‘ civilized standard' which the government was seeking to 
guarantee to all Europeans. Did the efforts of government during 
the period 1929-39 succeed in making the guarantee effective . U , 
if the task was not then completed, how much still remains to be 
done? And what are the prospects of eventual success 

It would need a new Carnegie investigation to find the answer to 
these questions, A history of l.olicy can <lo no n.ore than ‘«ccj''‘c 
lines of action and discussion which have helped to decide the issue. 
But the relevancy of action and discussion must not be too narrou y 
conceived. The Civilized Labour Robey is not the only activity of 
the State which has affected the de.stiny of those Europeans who are 
‘very poor’. It is necessary to consider employment policies as a 
whoki.^beginning with those policies which, whether by accident or 
design, have protected the standards of the privileged workers 

lit us begin with the apprenticeship system. It was brought into 
being by an Act of m2‘ It has certainly increased the proportion 

■ rc.portofNatal Indian Confen-mv, IMS:,,a,»-roainJueri«ll»gi«l,U Al-o 

mrorigim ila laCr .l..v,dopm™t ara »aunnari»d by iho 

Jndxutrial Relutioru CommissUm. U.O. 37, 1935. chup. xi. 
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of white employment in the skilled trades. This increase has occurred 
at the expense of the Cape Coloured population, whose tradition of 
fine workmanship is attested by the beautiful architecture and furni¬ 
ture of old Capetown. There is no evidence of a deliberately planned 
attack on the position of the Coloured artisans. The Act of 1922 
imposed no colour bar. Its purpose was to furnish South African 
industry \vith the skilled workers which it needed. It empowered 
the Minister to appoint for any trade in any area an apprenticeship 
committee representative both of the employers and the employees, 
and it instructed apprenticeship committees to recommend to the 
JMinister proper conditions with regard to the period of apprentice¬ 
ship, the rates of pay, the tyiye of training, the number of apprentices 
permitted in any w’orkshop, and their educational qualifications. 
These conditions became binding upon emplo 3 'ers after the Minister 
had accepted them and published them. Employers w’ere also bound 
not to engage any apprentice until the committee had satisfied itself 
tliat the contract of apprenticeship w'as in order. In principle, this 
system was a sound one. In operation, certain abuses became appa¬ 
rent. The representation of emploj'ees on the committees was too 
often weak, with the result that employers were sometimes able to 
secure juvenile workers at low rates of pay, and thereafter to give 
them inadequate training.' Grievances against the employers, how¬ 
ever, were not the chief preoccupation of the European workers. A 
growing section of them (and this was true even in the Cape Pro¬ 
vince)- were more concerned about their racial supremacy than about 
their working-class solidarity. As for the employers, they were almost 
exclusively Europeans. It was perhaps natural that they should 
choose European boys in preference to Coloured boys—even if the 
apprenticeship committees did not urge this choice upon them®— 
when there was no difference Lctw'een their qualifications. But 
very frequently there was a difference in their qualifications. The 
Coloured boys were regularlj' falling short of the educational stan¬ 
dards laid down b}' the apprenticeship committees. In March 1939, 
42 committees were in existence; they had laid down conditions of 
apprenticeship for 41 trades."* In 27 of these trades the educational 


^ Ibid., para. 71,5, ‘AU j.s not well with tho apprenticeship committees.’ 

>p38 an oflicial of the Capo Federation of Labour Unions, who took consider- 
a >lo pride in the non-racial tradition of his organization, told tho writer with some 
satisfaction that tho colour-bar spirit had got no nearer than Paarl. It was as if tho 
i3elgian.s had congratiUatod themselves early in August 1914 that tho Germans ^v6^e 
no^noarer than Liego! 3 See U.G. 64. 1937, paras. 274, 276. 

I take these facts from a statement kindly prepared for mo by tho Secretary of 
tho Department of Labour. ^ 
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qualification demanded of apprentices was that of Standard 6 m the 
schools; in 9 trades, Standard 7 was demanded; in 2 trades, Standard 
8- in 3 trades, Standard 9. The age qualification was sometimes 15 
and sometimes 16. But nearly all Coloured boys left school before 
reaching this age. The majority of schools for the Coloured did not 
have classes beyond Standard 6; some of the schools did not go 
even so far as Standard 6. The apprenticeship committees did well 
to fix their standards high; for high standards make better craftsmen 
and should make better citizens. The white community also did well 
—assuming that it welcomed the disappearance of Coloured crafts¬ 
men from those skilled occupations of which they had once been the 
supporl^to refuse to Coloured children the opportunity of getting 

an adequate education.^ 

The apprenticeship system reveals some features of the phe¬ 
nomenon which economists call joint monopoly. This result has been 
achieved by racial bias, operating within a system which 
excludes this kind of bias. SimUar results have been achieved in th 
wage-fixing system of the Union; but they have been achieved by 
different methods. One part of the wage-Hxmg machinery name y 
the organination of employers and employed m Industrial Councik, 
makes explicit provision for differences of race. The 1’“^' 

namely the Wages Board, purports to ignore racial distinctions. We 

shall consider each part in turn. r u * 1 , 

We have already seen how the white miners of houth 
ceived originally a scarcity payment for their labour, and how i y 
combined to defend their payment and their 
factor of scarcity ceased to operate. Their struggle 
in the ‘Hand rebellion' of 1922. This eatastrophe 
the employers and the State that it would be ess ccs ly to come to 

terms with the European unions than to challenge ^ 

parliament passed the Industrial Conciliation Act. 

to establish peace in industry-not merely in the mining industry, 

Q^im’Voww'.JournaloJhconomv:Socte >j !> t llmt witliin 

unalymng tho Hiluation, fouiitl ‘Korno junmivalioii f • • j . 

you,; ColourtKl man will Imvo fmm 

howijv^tr. bo noUni that ihc^n? han n'cont y ^ | “ vvhich ihev um Krgrogated. Marais*. 
,ivs.,n,.h„coiour„,i c.hu,iro„ i" tha abo..,, 

op. c-it.. p. 27J. ‘ tl*at rouHon wliy atloquato 

paragraph. Onu .commentator wri • Coloun-tl chihlren wa.s tlio doHiro to 

::;"r :::;::r:7:rrarr; 

* Act No. 11 of 1W24. amended by No. 20 ol IJ.to, wo. 
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but in all the other branches of employment to which the organization 
and high standards of the miners had spread. The means which it 
adopted was ‘industrial self-government’—that is to say, the regula¬ 
tion of labour conditions by joint coxmcils representing the employers’ 
organizations and the organizations of the white minority of em¬ 
ployees. This system of industrial regulation represented a judicious 
balance between governmental oversight and industrial initiative. It 
was tlie part of the emplo 3 ^ers and employees to form their organiza¬ 
tions ; it was the part of the Minister of Labour to accord them recog¬ 
nition. It was on the initiative of the recognized organizations that 
an industrial council was brought into existence; but again it belonged 
to the lilinister to accept or reject its constitution. Finally, the indus¬ 
trial councils were empowered to make agreements on matters of 
mutual interest to employers and employees; the agreements became 
binding determinations when they were gazetted by the Minister. 
Tlie Act also provided alternative procedures of conciliation and 
arbitration to meet the circumstances of industries which had not 
been able to establish industrial councils, or had not been able 
through their councils to guide their feet into the way of peace. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act professed to offer to emploj’ers and 
employees all the advantages of the Whitley system. It put responsi¬ 
bility upon the leaders of capital and labour, but retained for the 
State the right to exercise oversight on behalf of the common weal.^ 
Tliis surely was a healthy partnership—the initiative inside the in¬ 
dustry’’, but guidance, encouragement, and, if necessary, correction 
proceeding from an interested and kindly disposed government. 
After ten y'ears of trial the partners in the experiment were prepared 
to congratulate each other on its success. Some trade unionists, it is 
true, grumbled that the increase in union membership was no com¬ 
pensation for the decline in anti-capitabst militancy; but the majority 
of employees agreed with their employers and the government in 
approving the new order of industrial peace.2 After all, what reason 
had they for mUitancy? The £1 a day standard for miners, which 

once had been a symbol and a battle-cry. had not only been main¬ 
tained, but improved upon.® 


iJisSiTO bo<?i ' P**"**- ^-*1= Councils uro virtually subordinato 

ltgi3lati\e bo<lic.s. And para. 41,: 'In asking that legal force bo given to the terms 

ment of any condition thereof a criminal offence.' The Act did not excont in tho 

'Strikes and lock-outs; but it compo’lled omployew 
and omplo>ees to seek agroeinont through tho procedure of an industrial councU or 

■ In 1935 tho averngo money wage of Eimipoan mincvorkc-ra (oxclnding offleiaU) 
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Who were these quite satisfied employees ? In 19.34,95 trade umons 
were registered under the Industrial Conciliation Act; the total mem¬ 
bership of these trade unions was 88,973.* Except in the Cape Pro¬ 
vince and Natal the membership was almost exclusively confined 
to white men. Some of the northern unions, it is true, had open 
constitutions; all the same, they did not in practice admit non- 
Europeans. But this European working-class exd>*siyeness was no 
merely a product of trade-union initiative. The State itself had 
sanctioned it, had commanded it. The definition of an employee 
in the Industrial Conciliation Act expressly excluded Indian undei 
indenture (a diminishing class) and workers whose contracts of servuce 
were regulated by Native Pass Laws or the Labour Re^gulation Act 
of 1911^ This exclusion comprehended the whole body of Native 
workers everywhere except in the Cape Province, where Natives were 
not compelled to carry passes. It is true that the Natives could form 

associations of their own. But if they .lid so, the State 
recognize them. It is true that they had the theoretical right of entry 
into those unions which had ‘open’ constitutions. But >f “J 
union gave to a Native in practice what was due to him >>> ■ 

State would cease to recognize it as 

its part in the system of industrial self-government.’’ Industrial sell 

government therefore meant in practice and in theory 
the skilled workers of the un-skilled workers, by the white workers o 
Z Ua^k workers, by the represented workers of t^-nyepresenU.d 
workers. South Africa’s indu.strial democracy, like her politna 

democraev, excluded the masses. r z- 

In the original act of 1924 this system fell short 

white trade unions and the employers’ on 

industrial councils, and in these councils agreed with eacli other on 

■ matters of common concern’. They agreed about wages, 7 !” 
oHabour, paid holidays, and the like. But the standards which they 

zz.. an a 
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lietwcm BkiUed ( = w!nU)) and uiiRk ( recognized unioiRs Imd joined 

‘ U.O. 37. 1935. table m pura J41. ^,,^.^^.„.„^«twoin<lastri..lc^ 

witbomployerHUifonninduKtna counc iH. » '^ ^ 3 , iy35. para. 3ti-J. 

in J930,38j in 1931.43; in lU35.38(.bid..para. 371). O.U. . 
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established were the standards of ‘employees’ only. Thus the old 
trouble about ratios came once again to the front. ‘Employers of 
the less reputable type decided that ‘ employees ’ were too expensive; 
it would pay to dispense wdth many of them and put Natives in their 
place. The joint monopoly threatened to break down because one of 
the parties to it found it profitable to disregard the spirit, if not the 
letter, of its law. The watchful and helpful State therefore intervened 
to tighten the meshes of the law. Two courses of action were open to 
it. It might have brought pass-bearing Natives within the definition 
of ‘employees’; this w'ould have been the simplest way of enabling 
industrial councils to legislate for Native wages and conditions. But 
‘reasons of public polic}'’ forbade such a direct solution of the diffi¬ 
culty. The amending Act of 1930 adopted the alternative solution 
of enlarging the powers of the represented workers to govern the 
unrepresented. It empowered industrial councils to report to the Minis¬ 
ter that the objects of their agreements were being defeated, or were 
likely to be defeated, by the eraplojinent of workers belonging to the 
excluded classes. A council which reported in this sense would be 
authorized to bring Native wages and hours within the scope of its 
agreements, although here as elsewhere its decisions would not be¬ 
come binding until they had been accepted and published by the 
Minister. This amendment safeguarded the position of white workers 
by enabling them to counter the machinations of ‘employers of the 
less reputable type’ with the threat of an increased bill for Native 
wages and a diminished profit from labour substitution. The white 
workers nevertheless considered even this safeguard an insufficient 
one. They demanded that industrial councils be given the power of 
including in their agreements the ratio to be observed between 
‘employees’ and other classes of labour.- 
Our examination of the industrial council system has suggested 
throughout that its drive and intention were towards maintaining 
the standards of the highly organized and privileged w’orkers, and 
therefore (since the high wages and low wages paid by South African 
industry are complementary phenomena) perpetuating the low stan¬ 
dards of the non-European masses. If this suggestion is true, the 
industrial councils were defending that very feature of the South 
African economy—namely the abnormal spread between skilled and 
unskilled wages which the Economic and Wage Commission had 
designated as the chief menace to the country’s prosperity and wel¬ 
fare. The suggestion is in general justified by the facts. It does not, 

however, contain the whole truth. While tlie original bias of the 


^ U.G. 37, 1935, para. 441. 


^ Ibid., para. 444. 
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industrial councU system was on the whole maintained and in some 
respects aggravated, some attempts at mitigating it were also made. 
The grant of power to industrial councUs to recommend wages and 
conditions for non-European labour represented, in one aspect, an 
attempt to protect the privileged white workers against labour sub¬ 
stitution; but in another aspect it represented a genuine effort to 
improve the condition of Native wwkers. Here the Department of 
Labour took a hand. An amendment to tlie Act gave it jiower to 
send an official to meetings of industrial councils, to watch over 
the interests of the unrepresented workers.^ Moreover, successive 
Ministers of Labour made it their policy to refuse endorsement to 
industrial council agreements which, in their opimon, failed to make 
proper provision for the interests of non-European workers. Towards 
the end of the nineteen-thirties the Ministry of Labour even showed a 
disposition to give positive encouragement to Native trade umonism. 
To be sure, it was prudence rather than magnanimity which was 
creating this new disposition. Native trade unions were already func- 
tioning without State recognition-as by law they were entitled to 

do.^ Someofthemshowedsignsofvitahty and vigour. The govern¬ 
ment feared that they might become subversive, if left to themselves. 
It began to favour some kind of recognition of Native organizations^ 
as a means of imposing upon them salutary guidance and control. 

There was one institution of economic regulation which from the 
beginning had been willing to give formal equaUty of treatment to 
Native workers. This was the Wage Board. It represented a differ¬ 
ent aspect of policy from any which wc iiave so far considered. It was 

‘ Ibid naran. :J89. 390. The Indu-strinl Lcgwiatioii Commi3.-»iori in fact reconi- 
mond^l ilrnt two official hIiouW bo por,nitte<l to atlond industrial rounciU. and that 

ono of thorn hIioiiM bo from the Native Affairs Dopartmont. 

* Section 25 of tho Wage Act proU-ctod all n.cmbera of workers 
irrospoetivo of thoir colour, againat victimization because of their 

* See Hon. H. 0. Uwronco. M.P.. Minifltor of Lalwur, f ho NaUvo in In.lu.stry . 

ri n I 4- xA nn n fiO; ‘Vorv ofton tho uctivitioH of pn\sont«(liiN 

orMni 2 ^m*^Nativo workorH arc open to grave objoclioii; it i.s oxceo^lingly dangoroin 

to^llow individuulK to handle such mate-rial without any check on thc^ Iona /iJw.. • • 
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organizations, subject to their _ ^,^ted that there were 10 Native 

consideration.' In the same address, tho Minister slateu imir u 

workers' orcanizalions on tho Witwatersmiid, and some 28 to 30 in the Union it. 
worKors organizauo i<nft no 3-41. It may l>o added that a consider- 

aUetlbe^of these ha.l iittlo more than a nominal 

union., HhouW nny oUor from tl.o Europe.. ..do bo made to thorn Tho dlfforr. .1 
^licio mUootod difloront dogn*. of .uopioion. A, for tho day o-, ay work of th. 
L^aniror., a good deal of it wo. givon a focu. by tho opportunity wluch thoy po.»a,od 

of oppoaring before tho Wage Board. 
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an instrument of which the economic experts, or at least some of them, 
were prepared to approve. The Economic and Wage Commission had 
emphasized the great gap between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers as a peculiarity of South African industry and a cause of 
many South African misfortunes, including the poor-wliite evil. 
Neither the Industrial Conciliation Act, nor the Apprenticeship Act, 
nor the Civilized Labour Policy, had done anything effective to close 
this gap: on the contrary, their main intention and effect had been, 
as we have seen, very different. They had been concerned primarily 
with the interests of special sections of the white population—with 
defending the large privileges of one section, and creating compensa¬ 
tions for a less fortunate section. The Economic and Wage Com¬ 
mission, however, had emphasized the importance of improving the 
condition of the masses. And it had recommended the establishment 
of a wage-fixing authority as a means of achieving this end. 

The Wage Act of 1925 established this authority. It completed 
the wage-regulation system of the Union by making provision for all 
those workers (excepting workers in agriculture, domestic servants, 
and some classes of public emplo^’ees or railway and harbour em¬ 
ployees) who were not provided for by the Industrial Conciliation 
Act.^ Whereas the Industrial Conciliation Act established a voluntary 
system for regulating the conditions of labour, the Wage Act estab- 
lislied a compulsory system. The former act operated in that section 
of industry where workers were sufficiently organized to join with 
employers in setting up industrial councils. The latter act operated 
in the unorganized industries and trades. It established a Wage 
Board and conferred upon it the power to undertake searching in¬ 
vestigations into the existing and customary conditions of employ¬ 
ment in any industry, its capacity' to pay a given rate of wages, the 
cost of living, and any other matters which were relevant to the 
reward of labour. Such an investigation might be initiated in two 
w ays, either by direction of the Minister of Labour, or on the applica¬ 
tion of employers or employees who in the judgement of the Board 
appeared to be ‘sufficiently representative’. If the investigation was 
by the direction of the Minister, the Board submitted a recommenda¬ 
tion to him. If it followed an application from within the industry, 
the Board submitted a report. The final decision lay always with 
the Jlinister. His decision, when published, became a wage deter¬ 
mination, legally binding upon all persons in the industry under 
penalty of a fine not exceeding £100. 

Experience revealed some definite weaknesses in the operation of 

‘ Act No. 27 of 1925. and U.G. 37. 1935. paras. 124, 498 ff. 
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these procedures. In the first place, they proved to be dilatory; the 
Wage Board fell far short of the calls made upon it. In the second 
pla^, there was very inadequate machinery for enforcing wage 
determinations; evasion was a notorious and widespread evil In the 
third place, the method of investigating and determining by areas 
imposed a competitive disabUity on industry in the regulated areas. 
These faults were serious, but remediable; none of them mvahdated 
the principle of the Wage Act. In principle it had an outstanding 
merit. It rejected the exclusive definition of an employee . 

Wage Board was bound to give a hearing to the representatives of 
white workers, or black workers, or an association “"taming all the 
races ‘Employees cannot be classified , the Board declared. 
Natives or non-Natives, although they may nghtly be classified as 
skilled or unskilled. ’ And it declared again, ‘ We have tried on ev eri 
occasion ... to make it clear that we are not proposing to operate 
as a colour bar body. We want to fix wages for particu ar jobs, and 
if a Native or a Coloured person is trained so as to he able to perfor 
those jobs, then that Coloured person must be paid the same rate as 

would be paid to a white man in that particu ar job. - 
Thus there existed, in the industrial and inigcs system of Sou h 
Africa, the conflicting principles of racial reference and racia 111 - 

partiality The Wage Board represented the latter princijile, 

5 b doubted whether it succeeded (in its early years, a lei. m 
mi4ating the oj.eration of the former. An expert comni.ttce u Im 1 
reviewed the first ten years of the Board’s activities believed that 
they bad actually reinforced the action of racial jirefcreiicc as ex 
iireLd in the CiviUzed Labour Policy. It rejiorted that Wage Boai. 
'Urinations had helped to increase the European - 

cI^nlraTl the intention 1 the Economic and Wage Co.nn,.s.«m 
It was not the deliberate intention of the Wage Board. o 

“ ZlloT African economists are j.reparcd to 

reflation always must benefit groujis of jirivilcged workers at the 
icgulation aiway ^^titive cajiitalisrii, they maintain, is 

exiMjnsc of the masses. i-oiu| i ,-nKO the noor 

1 1 • av fv.,mtrnrv to thc ccncral assumption) to laise tne pooi 

always working (contrar} lo int t jn^innnent for 
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,,roteeting customary group standards against this tendency, 
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* U.O. a7, iy3i>, punw. 23S-40. 
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question comes down to this: Is there an exploitable poorer class ? 
This drastic conclusion is a natural one for South African economists 
to arrive at. But it is doubtful whether a single Australian economist 
would accept it. Australia is distinguished both by its far-reaching 
adoption of wage regulation and by the narrowness of the gap 
separating the wages of its skilled and unskilled workers. Students 
of Australian conditions are almost imanimous in believing that the 
regulation of wages by public tribunals has played a real part in pro¬ 
viding for the masses that ‘living wage’, those ‘fair and reasonable* 
conditions of life, which are the ideal of Australian democracy. If 
this is true, the very different results achieved in South Africa cannot 
be regarded as an inevitable result of the principle of wage regxilation: 
rather must they be due to the special applications of that principle 
within a contrasted economic and political environment. 

The actual practice of the South African Wage Board between 
1926 and 1935 had very little in common with the practice of wage¬ 
fixing in Australia, which is consistently governed by the idea of a 
‘ basic ’ wage, representing the normal needs of a w'orking-class family, 
needs which must at all costs be met. The Economic and Wage 
Commission did not venture to recommend Australian practice for 
South Africa’s imitation; but it did advise a planned and persistent 
attack on low wages, which would in time (but not too suddenly) 
raise the standard of the unskilled throughout the whole of industry. 
The Wage Board, however, contented itself for a long time with 
restricted and fragmentary investigations. It devoted much of its 
energy to fixing intermediate rates for the ‘ semi-skilled ’. In this way 
it added to the number of narrow shelves on which ‘civilized labour’ 
might be accommodated, and made it easier for government policy 
and social pressure to put Europeans into jobs hitherto held by 
Natives. For many yean, the Wage Board made no serious attempt 
to lift up the great mass of unskilled Native workers. By the 
3Ist May 1935 it had completed 54 investigations. On that date 19 
wage determinations w’ere operating. These determinations covered 
approximately 14,284 employers and 72,285 emploj’ees. Of these 
employees, 46,098 w’ere engaged in a single trade, the commercial 
distributive trade. One wage determination only suggested a deter¬ 
mined concentration of effort on the lowest wage group. This was 
the determination which fixed the wages of unskilled workers in 
Bloemfontein at 35. Gd. per day. It affected 5,232 Native workers.^ 

‘ W. H. Hutt, “Logical issues in tho study of industrial legislation in tho Union’, 
.S./l. Journal of Economics, voL iii {1935). pp. 26 ff. 

^ Wago dotermination No. 25. 
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We have now completed our survey of the Union’s wage and em- 
ployment poUcies up to the year 1933. The general direction of these 
poUcies is clear. The Mines and Works Act had openly reasserted and 
reinforced the colour bar. The apprenticeship legislation, less deUber- 
ately but very effectively, had hastened the process by winch Euro¬ 
peans were oustuig Coloured craftsmen from the skilled trades of the 
Cape Province. The industrial council system throughout the Union 
had defended and enlarged the quasi-monopolistic privileges of the 
highly organized European workers. The Civilized Labour Policy had 
come to the rescue of a less fortunate section of the European popula¬ 
tion, and had found unskdled work for tens of thousands of white 
men, at wages far higher than the prevaiUng rate for unskilled labour. 
The same policy had found lodgement for a smaller number of Euro¬ 
peans in tlie ‘semi-skilled’ occupations which were beginmng to give 
some diversity to the wage structure of South Africa. Even the Wage 
Board, despite its sincere profession of racial impartiality, had played 
some part in furthering a policy which was governed by the impulse 
of racial discrimination. No doubt there were mitigations of the 
rigour of that policy. Wage determinations and industrial council 
agreements were attempting increasingly to do something for the 
Iowe.st paid workers. But in 1935, ten years after the report of tiie 

EconomicandWageComraission.thcrewasveryhttlesignofthe]K>ics 

which that Commission had so emphatically recommended-a ])olicy 
which would narrow the gap between the living standards of the 
organized minority of workers and the unorganized masses. 

It was not the reasoning of economic investigaUirs, but the im 
pulses and notions of the ordinary white South African voter, wliic i 
determined South African policy. At bottom that policy was pro¬ 
tectionist. We should be making a mistake if we looked upon it as 
abnormal. We should be making a still bigger mistake if we looked 
upon it as unusually sinful. It certainly represented a departure Rom 
both the economic and racial assumptions of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. But Soutli Africans were not the only people who weic 
making this departure: very similar changes were taking p ace in man V 
oountL. There was some justilication for tl.e crude 
of the Rand who appealed to the example of Australia. 1 he Aust a^ 
Hans cried ‘White Australia’, and the South Africans cued WhiW 
South Africa’. There was no dilfcrcncc between the imimlses which 
expressed themselves in these cries. The difference was between the 
situation of the South Africans and the Australians. Tl.e Australians 
wished to protect their customary economic and social standards. So 

‘ fiw p. 42 ubovf. 
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did the white South Africans. The Australians believed that the danger 
to these standards came principally from peoples of a different race and 
colour. So did the white South Africans. But the danger which the 
Australians feared was an external one. Their defence against it took 
the form of protective tariffs and immigration restriction laws. The 
danger which the South Africans feared was an internal one. The races 
which they feared outnumbered them, four to one, within their own 
boundaries. They tried to protect themselves by the erection of 
internal barriers, both political and economic. 

It is the South African situation which is abnormal, and not the 
South Africans. The racial-economic system of South Africa is an 
extraordinary one, but the impulses which have created it are 
‘natural’. There is quite good reason for believing that the Austra¬ 
lians, or for that matter the Enghsh, if their situation had been a 

similar one, might have adopted very similar policies. But are the 
policies valid ? 


It is their economic validity that we are here concerned with. And 
since we have recognized their basically protectionist character we 
can open the inquiry by recalhng Adam Smith’s fundamental chal¬ 
lenge to protectionism. Nations do not grow rich, he declared by 
impoverishing their neighbours. The neighbours whose competition 
the white South Africans fear are strangers within the gates of national 
soverelgnt}^ Their visible presence aggravates the fears in which 
protectiomsm is rooted. At the same time, their collaboration in the 

oidput of mme and factory and farm is an obvious and indispensable 
feature of South Africa’s economic life. 

We camiot hope to give a complete statistical demonstration of 
the results achieved by the wage policies which have been designed 
to protect the white man and his civilization. There have been some 
iideniable successes. The position of the more highly privileged 

also l.ren’^^r successfully defended. Something has 

^ain Kar t “nprivileged. The old prejudice 

g inst Kaffir work has been in large measure broken down Pro- 

poor wliiter"Tho n rehabiUtation of many 

1^00 whites The Department of Labour is able to reckon by scor 4 

f tliousands the men for whom it has found work 
J^^ut can It be said with confidence that the class of poor whites is 

dJZr t '• ‘x’ -id it has bin 

definitely and permanently reduced as a proportion of the people ’ 

2 a” 

measuri a 2 ,ted f ™ orfailm-e of the economic 

measures adopted for racial defence. The answers so far given have 
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not been encouraging. In 1932, after the Civilized Labour Policy had 
been prosecuted with vigour for eight consecutive years, the Carnegie 
Commission estimated that 300,000 of the two million white South 
Africans were ‘verv poor’. No doubt that number was reduced to 
some extent during the subsequent years of mining boom and indus¬ 
trial boom. But how great has the reduction been? What is the 
inflow into the pool of white poverty compared with the outflow ? 
Nobody seems to know. The statistics are not good enough. But 
every official or social worker who visits the ram forests at Knysna 
and George, or the dry areas of the north-west, or the poverty-stricken 
districts of the cities, knows that the ideal of a ‘civilized standard 
for every white family is still very far removed from the present 
reality. If this is the truth at a time when South Africa has enjoyed 
many years of economic prosperity, what would be the situation 
should adversity return ? Can the favourable conditions attendant 
on the boom in mining and protected industry be expected to last 
for ever? Are the foundations of South African economy sound 
enough to guarantee to every European his ‘birthriglit’ of materia 

well-being? ^ ,, , 

In 1935 the Industrial Legislation Commission carefully surveyed 

the ground which the Economic and Wage Commission liad mapped 
ten years previously. It discovered no substantial alteration. The 
great gap between the wages of skilled workers and unskilled 
workers was still the fundamental and peculiar feature of bouth 
Africa’s wage structure. The growth of some ’semi-skdled occupa¬ 
tions with intermediate rates of pay had been on too smal a scale o 
make much diflerence: these little ledges jutting out from the steeply 
falling cliff of the wage system could offer accommodat.on to only a 
small proportion of those white workers who could hnd no place on 

the summit. It was easy to fall down the cliff but I'-'' “ 

Public policy had during the past ten years multij.hed the ililheult es 
of ascent, hut had not removed the danger of falling. Admittedly, 
the favoured minority at the summit were for the present safe enoi^h , 
for the State had heljied them to entrench their position as non¬ 
competing groups. Subsidy of one kind or another had also alleviated 
the lot of many unskilled Europeans, llut the basic insecurity ste 
remained. Public policy had mitigated j,articular evils, but ha< 
aggravated the fundamental evil. The colour bar, the civih/.ed 
l^itour expedients, the artificial ratios, had blocked the ou How ro 
the large reservoir of unskilled labour, depressed the standard of the 
labouring masses, j.rotected monopoly jirivileges, and compelled in¬ 
dustry to perpetuate methods of organisation which were damaging 


F 
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to South African productivity and to the well-being of South Afiican 
society, both white and black. 

In the view of the Industrial Legislation Commission, therefore, 
the protectionist remedies embodied in South Africa’s wage structure 
liad failed and must fail to cure the diseases of white poverty and 
insecurity. But the effect of this failure upon the majority of white 
men was to stimulate their demand for still more remedies of the 
same fallacious kind. In 1935, for example, they were calling upon 
the Wages Board to fix ratios for the employment of European and 
non-European labour. The Commission believed that the men who 
made such demands understood neither the true interests of South 
Africa nor the true interests of the section of Europeans for whom 
they spoke. The best way of protecting Europeans from falling into 
the abyss, it believed, was to work towards the abolition of the abyss. 
The problem in 1935 remained exactly what it had been in 1925, or 
in 1908^—namely to increase economic efficiency and to fight poverty 
wherever it was found. For poverty was no respecter of races. South 
Africa could never succeed in an attempt to establish ‘civilized stan¬ 
dards ’ for her white people by perpetuating the ‘ uncivilized standards ’ 
of the others. Her choice was not between white prosperity and black 
poverty; but simply between prosperity and poverty.^ 

The Commission therefore repeated the recommendations which 
its predecessors had made ten years previously'. It called upon the 
government and the community to make determined efforts to raise 
the standard of llie great mass of unskilled workers, the majority of 
whom were Natives. It realized that wages in secondary industry 
were only a part of the problem, and probably not the most important 
part. It realized also that wage regulation was only one of the fac¬ 
tors and probably not the most important factor^ which operated 
to determine the level of industrial wages. It nevertheless believed 
that wage regulation could be made an effective instrument for 
defending the weak and exploitable and thereby improving the pro¬ 
ductivity and well-being of the population as a whole. 

muclToffn ''tn’Vr'* previously, without very 

IS this time icceiving far more attention. It is difficult to assess pre¬ 
cisely the comparative strength of the various cross-currents of South 
African thought and jiohtics. Some segregationists have professed 
lemselves satisfied by the legislation of 1936, which we shall discuss 
n le next section. Other segregationists have been encouraged to 


'J'ronmaal huli^jcnaj C 

U.O. 3., 1935. pura. 142, urul chaptoi^ ii. iv. v, pa..^L 
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increase their demands. The protectionist impulse expresses itself 
with undiminished insistence. On the other hand, producers and 
business men. harassed by the contraction of world markets, have 
begun to discover the great potential importance of Native con¬ 
sumers. Chambers of Commerce have actually passed resolutions 
calling for a national minimum wage. They have even denounced the 
Native poll-tax as a thing which is both inequitable and uneconomic. 
In some sections of European society, at least, the habit of economic 
thinking seems to be gaining ground against the habit of racial 

This tendency of mind has expressed itself in official policy. In 
1937 parliament passed an amended Wage Act and the government 
appointed a new Wage Board. The new Board has with considerable 
pertinacity attacked the problem of low unskilled wages. Its success 
in particular industries has encouraged it to deal boldly with a number 
of industries at the same time. In 1938, by direction of the Minister, 
it recommended a weekly wage of £1- 195. for unskilled workers in 
four trades at the Cape.^ In 1939 it entered upon the investigation 
of unskilled wages in 17 industries—later increased to 29—in Durban. 
In February 1939 it was anticipating that wage determinations 
would before very long cover 80 or 85 per cent, of unskilled workers 
(excluding agricultural workers and government or municipal em¬ 
ployees) at the Cape.3 All this is evidence of a sustained and central 
attack upon the problem of underpaid labour. There is also evidence 
that the attack has had the support of successive Ministers of Labour 

and the departmental officials.* ^ 

It is too early yet to say whether or not the.se developments ot the 


which .h„ I.our,| wa» -o at f'r il.^, 

reiu hlid in all ISo. v to i>av was tho 

rru«hii.K. ari.i j mtV- of 24». haw hoon fre-quant. 

rauaon for thm . ivorKonco. 9* 9 « ^9 • I unakilh-d workon. «ro CoIouixhI. 

Tho rc5UHon for the hiylicT ralo in t i Cui 9 unakill.n! 

with hi«hartu«toinury Hturidurfl« tliun th« i^uiivoa who io« 

JiMoru,. vol. vi, no. 2. Hpo<=<h by Hon. H. (J. Lawn-nco. Noto aI«o 
tho p^«auro put by tho Hoparlin.-nt of I>a>>onr u,K>n induatnul couno.Ia to agree upon 
the 30«. and 24«. Htondard lixed by tho Wage Hoard. 
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years 1935-9 mark the beginning of a permanent change in South 
Africa’s wage policy. Policy in South Africa is always the product 
of tension between conflicting forces: this is a matter which we shall 
discuss in the last section of this chapter. Our next section will be 
concerned \\ith the land problem. This follows logically upon our 
study of labour. For it is not merely group monopol}’’ or governmental 
policy which has determined wage rates. It is the volume and pace 
of the rural exodus which has created the poor-white problem in the 
cities: it is the uncontrollable overflow from the Reserves which has 
created the poor-Native problem in the cities. There is considerable 
dispute amongst economists about the precise effect which conditions 
in the Reserves exercise upon the urban labour markets and the 
rewards which they offer. Some students believe that the vast and 
shifting multitude of intermittent labourers depresses the standard 
of the permanent Native inhabitants of urban areas; these students 
favour a policy of ‘stable labour’. Others hold a contrary opinion 
and consequently favour a different policy. Without pronouncing 
upon this controversy, it is convenient to record here the advice 
offered in 1932 by the Native Economic Commission: 

‘Your Commission would, therefore, urge that the main attack on the 
urban wages problem be launched in the Reserves, where it can at the 
.same time help in the much larger problem of the augmentation of 
the National Income.’^ 


NOTE ON NATIVE WAGES 


Inforimition 1ms been given in the text ami notes about specific rates of 
Native wages: in farming on pp. 30-2, in mining on pp. 56-7, in manufacturing 
and otlHT city employim-nts on pp. 44. 67. It would be impossible within the 
.space available to attempt a more comprehensive accovmt for the following 
n'ivsons: 


1. Tlie gn'at diversity between geographical area.s, between industries, and 
(“ven within industries. 

2. Iho lack of uniform statistical inetliod employed in the partial sui^'cys 
wind) are all tlint exist: e.g. the eoinptjtations of the commissions 
refcTred to in tlie text, and the annual reports of the Department of 
Labour atid (he Official \ ear Book. Note also tlu' habit of giving average 
wages in industrial censuses, &e.: this conceals tlie spread between the 
best and the worst paid. 

The rates wliieli have been ref.Tred to in the text do. however, give a true 

Klea of South African actualities. These rates can be considered from two 
point.s of view: 

1. ^^hy are they so high in comparison with (say) the rates prevailing in 

* Report of the Native Economic Commistrion, 1930-32. U.G. 22. 1932, para. 560. 
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the Rhodesias ? The answer is that South Africa possesses a mature 

economy of the capitalist stamp. 

2 Why given the existence of this mature economy, are they so ^ 

f ^ Tmnlp are unskilled wages in mining about one-sixth, and un-killtd 

theme throughout the whole of this chaptci. 


IV 

Land and Franchise 

ThP Native Economic Commission could not find adjectives enougli 
^ Help it say ^h" 

T.:r -i.h .m 

there were large areas wliere j, vegetation 

away and no grass f--^ ."J jt^-peared, so that tl,e 
of the mountain sides had almost ^ ‘ ^^hing away large 

floods of water which came PO-ig jown u em^i ^ Location,'actual 
areas of very valuable an twenty years earlier 

desert conditions Itad exception of a few favoured parts, 

had given good grazing. ^ barrenness. 

any Native area f pjant sucee.ssion, destruction 

Denudation, donga-erosion, tliieatemng 

of woods, drying up of springs, robbery of the so 1, 

“.”r:r S... — i"”S“ 3 

taking place would seem jjj.^gvves if their ruin were not 

which would come pouring o ^ jssioii believed that it could. 

an-ested. Coulditbearrestc . i^Lnediate Tlie reward would 

But action must be drastic and a ‘proper 

be great-nothing obstinately conflicting 

economic synthesis of Sou dilatoriness would be corre- 

elements. But the punishrn declared that tlie consequences 

Kpondingly great. The a' . lack', would he 'irrepar- 

rh,e‘^ 

to ‘ a race against time . 

‘ U.O. 22, 1932, puruH. 71-3. SO, S7, 90, HO. 
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What was the cause of the ‘ appalling ’ situation of the Reserves ? 
Briefly, the cause was overstocking. But what was the cause of this 
overstocking ? The majority of the Commission believed that the 
‘anti-progressive social heritage’ of the Natives was the chief cause. 
Their economic system was ‘reactionary’; it was ‘stagnant’. And it 
was rooted deeply in their social and religious tradition. In their 
primitive state the mind was held by ‘a system of superstition and 
animism’, which made a breach of ancestral habits dangerous; the 
body was held by ‘the agreeable dolce far niente' which was inimical 
to economic striving. But ‘ the root of the whole evil ’ was the Native 
attitude to cattle. It was a religious attitude, not an economic one. 
If, as the Commission argued, the race against time was ‘a race 
between the enliglitenment of the Native and the complete destruc¬ 
tion of his land’, enlightenment must mean above all things a revela¬ 
tion of ttie true significance of cattle. The Native must learn that 
cattle were things to sell and kill and eat, not things to collect.^ 

The fundamental need of the Reserves, the Commission therefore 


concluded, was‘a vast change of outlook upon the part of the Native’. 
Nothing more ? Was not a vast change of outlook on the part of the 
European also necessary? The Commission agreed that it was also 
necessary. Tlic anti-progressive social heritage of the Native had 
served liim well enougli until he came into contact with the progressive 
European. European society iiad first of all deprived Native society 
of tlie freedom to spread wiiich its economic ordering postulated. It 
had narrowly liemmed in tlie tribal lands. It had brought peace and 
had thereby removed the old check upon the fecundity of men and 
women; it had brought veterinary regulation, and had thereby in¬ 
creased tlie number of cattle, ft had changed the economic environ¬ 
ment of the Native; but had neglected to change the Native so that 
he might master his v -.v f^nvironment. Admittedly, a European 
parliament liad introd' -.,1 iu the Glen Grey district and the seven 
surveyed districts of tli Iranskei the magic of individual title. Those 
NaUves wlio possessed . derived from tliem considerable personal 
satisfaction But tlie spread of ruin in the Glen Grey district was 
Iiroof that the grant of a tale deed and the demarcation of plots were 

nro^ inaugurate a new age of economie 

I ogress. The plots were not big enough to make agriculture a whole- 

aZs not '""T" r' grazing lands of the surveyed 

arc^s not a single fence bad, until very recent times, been erected. 

If the European rulers of .South Africa really intended to wage war 


so. * '2: for tho Bantu attitude to cattle. 
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against the inertia of Native custom-and this was indispensable if 
the Reserves were to be saved-they must teach themselves and teach 
the Natives to see the importance of things like fences and water 
supply, of markets and forests, of anti-erosion engineering and 
cultural credit and selected seed, of wood to take the place of the 
dung which the Natives were forced to use as fuel. No doubt a begin¬ 
ning^ had already been made. There were 155 Native agricultural 
delnstrators at work in the Union. »«tthe agricultural ^ 
said that they needed a minimum of 400 Native demonstrators d they 
were to make any real impression upon the task which confronte 

*^riemed, then, that the white population of South Africa had 
contributed to the menacing situation by its 

these alone 7 Were not there also some sms f time W 

general unanimity of the report was qua ificd ^.me to t™e by 
paragraphs of minority dissent, occasionally on m^ttera “f ™ 
feauentlv on the manner of interpretation and emphasis. Iwo 
dislnting members considered that their colleagues had over¬ 
emphasized the Native share of responsibility for 

economy as they were made out to . far nicnie for 

u A There was precious little doicc jar ni 

ZabTe-bodied males who left their homes a^t 

areas was not an over supply of ca , nnmin needs Tliere was 

of cattle for tl.e satisfaction of genume economic ^ 

a definite and general :rHey to sinal,. 

Native areas were congested, that \vas nec y 

The Europeans bad left the minority of the Native 

The difference between the majonty < ^ d^^' .jty „„„ 

“dy"rt::^tnL provision of more hind for Native 

‘ Ibid., partiM. lOO-nr.. „ i.„ Mr Liichk). ‘Not 1«*« calllo, 

> Ibid., rmru. 7»,un<l 1'“^ V” (j.^curlv 

but UiO littlo lor.d fxuluiinoti u Niitivo Un • . Journal oj iJeono- 

in in«unicient IWtv.-h wo abov.-, p. -»• • ,,coMoiny hoo SuIiuIxtu. 

rniat, vol. iii, p- t*- Native a* ap a . r«d«>vunt to recall that 

WuUrti C'ivilisatioti atui the AJnran. c » I - tiila) in Bccliuanulund 

‘cUirnant dc-inand’ of Nativoa for Ira.l.ng ngbta 
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occupation’, without a change in the method of Native occupation, 
would be a serious error, because the new land would soon be follow¬ 
ing the old in its degeneration towards desert conditions. The majo¬ 
rity was prepared to agree that the Natives must be given more land. 
Both majority and minority recommended that the government, in 
providing the additional land, should impose stringent restrictions on 
the Native users in order to prevent overstocking. And in one other 
significant matter the Commission was unanimous. It made clear its 
belief that something more than expediency, or enlightened self- 
interest, or even moral duty, was involved in this question of enlarg¬ 
ing tl»e Native Reserves. There was a precise obligation awaiting 
fulfilment. The Natives were still waiting for parliament to honour 
the pledge which it had given solemnly in the year 1913 and had 
evaded ever since.^ 

What was this pledge, in what circumstances had it been given, and 
how had it been evaded? The pledge had been given in 1913 when 
the Land Act of tliat year deprived Natives of the legal right of 
purchasing land outside certain scheduled areas, and limited their 
customary opportunities as ‘squatters’.^ This Act had been adum¬ 
brated by the South African Native Affairs Commission, 1903-5. 
'fhe majority report of that Commission linked together the questions 
of land and franchise; it advocated both electoral and possessor}’’ 
segregation. It rejected tlie principle of uniform franchise qualifica¬ 
tions and a common roll, wliich for half a century had been embodied 
in tlie constitution of Cape Colony, and recommended instead that 
the Native voters througliout South Africa should be registered as a 
separate electoral community. It also recommended that separate 
areas of exclusive European and Native land-ownership should 
be substituted for the existing system under which the Natives, 
while enjoying an exclusive right of possession in certain Reserves 
held for them by public trust, possessed also the right to purchase 
land anywhere in South Africa.^ 

It may be argued with some force that the plan of possessory 
segregation aimed i)artly at the protection of Native ownership. A 
limited but guaranteed security may be worth more than formal 

U.G. 32. para. 190. ‘But thoy spo in the promises of more land made in connec¬ 
tion witlk the Natives’ Lan<l Act as fur back ns 1913, still unfulfilled, an outstanding 
obhgatio!! on the part of the white nmn, which, if redeemed, will at least for a time 
oaso the burden on thoir raco.’ 

* For tho ‘.squatting’ provisions of tho Act, see above, pp. 2S-9. 

’ Tho right whnh cxistiHl in tho Cape was also upheld in the Transvaol (in virtue 
of tho Pretoria Convention) in Tsetnt v. Registrar of Deeds (1905 T.S.C. 130). It did 
not there sur\nvo Act No. 27 of 1913. 
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equality. To grant equal rights of buj-ing and selling land to indivi¬ 
duals of all races is Ukely to mean that the economically stronger race 
will dispossess the weaker.i n would, however, be hjqiocritical to 
suggest that it was this protective motive which solely, or chiefly 
inspired the segregationist proposals of 1905. The plan lor electora 
segregation was intended to safeguard m perpetuity the political 
supremacy of the Europeans; the plan for possessory segregation v as 
designed to allay their fears as landowners. Some Natives were 
actuaUy obtaining land by purchase. Sometimes the purchasers v ere 
individuals; more frequently they were tribes or syndicates. The 
European community felt that it was good that Natives shoii d come 
into European areas as labourers, not so good that they should pene¬ 
trate as squatters, and quite intolerable that they should es‘aWis 
themselves as owners. The white men were determined 
spread of ‘black areas’. The intercolonial Coniinission of 1903-5 
fLred that the Natives, in virtue of their low standard of living 
might by combination buy their way back into the Euiopean .ir 
and thereby undermine white civilisation. ‘ It will be far more diih- 
cult’, it reported, ‘to preserve the necessary poitical and social 
distinctions, if the growth of a mixed rural population is not dis- 

If however, the Natives were to be deiirived of their right to 
acquire landed property in any district,» it was both just 
dient that certain definite districts should he " 

actual needs. The experts recognized in , “j ji.t 

Reserves were insuflicient. Parliament itself when it ‘ ^ 

Natives Land Act of 1913. recognized that they were ™ ' 

Unfortunately, it postponed the task of making tins iiisu y 

good. The Act of 1913 definitely set aside the existing Rcserv s, 

I rr IT r ll 1032 ouru 181: ‘Tliat it in u protection there can he no douht. . . . 
Whe^e were liberty to 

veo lurgenmnherofenMespaKHttwuyfroin luii. ^ li„,iU.<l Native 

hliH on wjvcTul occa«ion» urguud Hiimlurly that tlm t in 
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» Ccl. 23Uy of 1900. puruH. 192-3. „otl.i..R in tlio Act 
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ehwe. It wuH held in ami Sltlwdl v. Kama 
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i Brookes, op. eit.. p. 142. and iniquitous, 
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together with some farms held in trust for Natives in the Transvaal,^ 
as areas of exclusive Native occupation. They came to be known as 
the ‘ scheduled areas ’; their total extent was 10,422,935 morgen. The 
Act also contemplated the release of additional land from the ban 
against Native purchase. It provided for the delimitation of these 
‘released areas’ by an expert commission which was to present its 
report within two years.. .. Twenty-three years were to pass before 
the European legislators could nerve themselves to ‘releasing’ a 
single acre of ground. 

The expert commission for which the act provided was appointed: 
its chairman was Sir William Beaumont, It went to work with 
methodical deliberation, and in 1916 submitted its report. The 
scattered areas which it recommended for release from the prohibition 
against Native purchase amounted in all to 8,365,744 morgen. The 
Native community complained that the area was too small. The 
European community complained tempestuously that it was too 
large. Local European interests also protested against the manner 
in which the burden of European sacrifice was distributed. The 
government was unable to get through parliament the legislation 
nece.ssary to put the recommendations of the commission into effect. 
So it appointed five local committees to re-examine the limits of the 
areas whose ‘release’ had been proposed. The five committees re¬ 
ported in 1918. They recommended that a rather smaller amount 
of land (7,521,223 morgen) should be added to the areas contained 
in tlie schedule of the Act of 1913. Once again the European com¬ 
munity raised a cry of indignation. This time the government did 
not even attempt to get the necessary legislation through parliament.® 
In the course of time South Africa’s white rulers convinced them¬ 
selves tliat the obligation towards the Natives, which they had 
assumed in 1913 and ev^aded ever since, was only a conditional one. 
They still professed themselves willing to set in train the demarcation 
and release of the additional Native areas promised in the Act of 1913 
—on condition that the Cape Native franchise was extinguished.® 

* A good deal of Native land held in trust in the Transvaal was otnitted from 
the schedule of 19l!i: this facilitated an apparently generou.s settlement in 1936. 

® 'I ho covennn«>nt found n partial s»\fcly-valve in the phrase forbidding Native 
purchase outside the scheduled areas ‘except with tho consent of tho Governor- 
General . It becaino the practice to give this consent in areas which had been demar¬ 
cated both by tho Beaumont Commission and by a local committee. 

^ Iho tlrift towards this view of the 1913 engagement is instruetive. In 1917 the 
IBothu go\eminciit insLsted that fulfibncnt of tho engagement must take precedence 
of the odniinistrat ive segregation whieh it hoped to secure. In 1920 the Smuts govern¬ 
ment trc*nted adininistrativo sogregotion as a separate issue. In 1926 tho Hortzog 
government ijisi.sted tliat tho redoa-so of land would not be inado delinite unless the 
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This was the programme of the Nationalist-Labour government of 
1926. In particular, it was General Hertzog’s personal programme. 
He had always insisted, and was throughout his whole political career 
always to insist, that the franchise issue was fundamental. He was 
right. Extreme economic inequality and racial inequality (in all the 
policies which we have examined the two things went together, some¬ 
times in theory, and always in fact) cannot easily be reconciled with 
poUtical equaUty. One system or the other must overthrow its oppo¬ 
site. It surely need not be demonstrated that a parUament which 
represented a large proportion of Native voters would be unable to 
perpetuate the colour bar in industry. So long as the Cape franclnse 
remained it constituted a threat to the European monopoly ot poh- 
tical power and to aU the legislative expressions of that monopoly. 
Or if it did not constitute this threat, it constituted—so General 
Hertzog asserted—a fraud. General Hertzog had scant respect lor 
those apologetic liberals who were always arguing that only a sprink¬ 
ling of Natives enjoyed or would ever enjoy the rights which the 


liberal theory assigned to them. ^ 

It was his ambition to resolve once and for all the tension between 

the Cape and the northern provinces. This meant tackling the an 
question and the franchise question simultaneously. In the northern 
provinces Natives had no vote; nor had they a legal rig it to uy an 
outside the scheduled areas. In tlie Cape any Native could acquire 
the vote; and as a practical consequence of this legal right every 
Native possessed the other legal right of buying land anywhere. In 
August 1926 General Hertzog iniblished four Rills winch aimed at 
establishing uniformity of principle in both tliese matters. 1 hey wci 
entitled: Union Native Council Bill. Rcpre.scntation of Natives in 
Parliament Bill. Natives Land Act {Amendment) Ihll and 
Persons’ Rights Bill. The first three Bills embodied the 
of Native segregation, both iiotitical and pos.scssory. Ihe Natives 
would be given their own representative council-not. of ’ 

legislature, but a body capable of discussing 
bringing tliem to tlie notice of tlie sovereign legis a ur . 
would Lo be given a strictly limited voice m tlie ““'"‘yfe'' , 

laturc; organized as a sei)arate electoral community, ““-‘y 

return seven members to the House of Assem ) y. 

liad settled these fundamental matters, it would fu ll tlie obi fcatio 

which it liad undertaken in liHH in tlm matter o a ive an 


Caps Nativs frau..hi», waa ..xtinKuialual, 'I’''”,''';’ 

of dspanan, i.. tho IWport of 11103-5, »lo' h l.oloal lornlonul a.«d olcctoral ...grega 
tion. But tho path of retoni woh a doviouH ono. 
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it would at the same time demonstrate its conviction that the destiny 
of the Cape Coloured people was on the European side of the line 
which throughout all future time must divide the races of South 
Africa. That was the intention of the fourth Bill. In the Native 
question the Cape must now conform to the North; in the Coloured 
question the North must make a beginning of conforming to the 
Cape. The Coloured population in the northern provinces, which had 
never possessed the franchise, would in future be represented in the 
Union parliament by one member of ‘European descent’. 

Ten years of discussion and struggle ensued before this programme 
was reaUzed, and during these ten years the programme itself under¬ 
went considerable modification. The fate of the Coloured Persons 
Rights Bill can be very shortly told. It did not satisfy the Coloured 
community; but the novel principle that Coloured persons in the 
northern provinces should have any electoral rights at all was one 
which General Hertzog found it necessary to explain and defend. 

'In the Cape’, he said, ‘there exists a large number of Coloured people 
already in possession of the vote. They owe their origin to tlie white 
man. They speak the language of the European. They live among Euro¬ 
peans and .share tlieir outlook and philosophy in a measure totally differ¬ 
ent from what we can expect from tlio Native. Like the European they 
pos.scss no tribal chiefs and no tribal laws. It is therefore impossible to 
deal with them in the same way as the Native, or to give them separate 
councils or separate areas. They can best justifj' their existence where 
they are to-day, and all I propose is that the rights possessed by them 
in the Cape will not be confined to the Cape.’ 

Ten years later these arguments were forgotten. During this 
interval the Coloured peoj)le had grown economically weaker and 
politically of less account. There w'as no Coloured Persons’ Rights 
Bill of any kind in the legislative programme of 1936.^ 

In 1926, while General Hertzog was still affirming the destiny of 
the Coloured people to live on the European side of the line, he made 
a special effort to reassure and persuade the people wdiose destiny 
was on the other side. He explained liis proposals to a conference of 
Natives which had been called in accordance with the procedure 
established by the Native Affairs Act, 1920. ‘I hope you will agree’, 
he said to the Natives, ‘that there is no injustice done when different 

* Xvvort II (’Oinini>y;ion of inquiry on the po.sition of tho Capo Coloured people 

has, sineo reunirmcd the more realislif and gonorou-s view, taken by General 

Hertzog t»‘n years previously. See U.G. .’>4, 1937, chap. xi. Xotc the recommenda¬ 
tion in para. I laS: ’The Coimnission recommends that the franchise privileges held by 
the Coloured people in the Cape Province bo extended to inclmlo the Coloured people 
resident in the other three Provinces who hold the necessary’ qualifications.’ 
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grazing is given to sheep from that given to cattle.’ He 
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forward to an enlarged territorial bas.s for their 

This would be their own country; here they "'“f" “^^0 
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the opposite policy, by making a beginning with the grant of voting 
rights to Natives in the northern provinces. They approved the Union 
Native Council Bill. But it seemed to them uiifair that the govern¬ 
ment should insist on the interdependence of all the proposed 
measures. They said that it made discussion very difficult. And they 
notified the government that it must not interpret their conditional 
acceptance of its land proposals and their willing acceptance of its 
Council proposals as an acceptance of the whole programme. They 
did not think it fair that parliament should ask them to buy a mitiga¬ 
tion of the restrictions imposed upon them as purchasers of land—a 
mitigation which was already binding upon parliament as an uncon¬ 
ditional pledge—by acquiescing in the destruction of the Cape fran¬ 
chise which was the actual possession of some of them and the symbol 
of a hope which they all shared. 

The Native Conference recorded its agreements and rejections and 
doubts and fears in a series of clearly drafted resolutions.^ The Native 
Affairs Commission embodied these resolutions in its report, and re¬ 
corded its opinion that the feeling against the franchise proposals 
was ‘too intense to be ignored’.* General Hertzog had promised the 
Native Conference that it would be summoned to meet in the follow¬ 
ing year for further discussion of the policy which he was proposing. 
But it was not summoned until December 1930. In opening it the 
Minister of Native Affairs laid stress upon the government’s stem 
determination to deal severely with ‘agitators’. He explained also 
that there had been no need to summon a conference during the past 
four years, because the Prime Minister’s proposals were ‘the out¬ 
standing feature of Native policy’ and these proposals had been 
already sufficiently discussed.® 

As General Hertzog had made quite clear to the Native Conference, 
it was the sovereign parliament which must decide these matters. 
But in 1926 parliament was divided in purpose. Champions of the 
Cape franchise were prepared to fight a stubborn battle, and under 
the constitution they would win the battle unless their opponents 
could muster a two-thirds majority in a joint session of both houses. 
But was it wise for the European legislators to fight their battle in 
the open, witli the Natives looking on? Native policj^ had never 
been a party matter, said General Smuts, and he wrote a letter to 
General Hertzog suggesting that the two parties should seek a com- 

^ Report of the Native Affairs Commmission for the Years 192S-6, U.G. 17, 1927, 

pp. 11-1,1. » p, 40, 

Report of the Native Affairs Commission 1932, p. 14. 0(.J.P,E., 

vol. xi, pp. 819 ff. for debate on the Riotous Assemblies (.Amendment) Bill, and Mr. 
Pirow 3 announcement of a policy of ‘stem suppression of all seditious activities’. 
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promise. And so the four Bills were referred to a Select Committee 
for investigation and report. 

It was the land proposals of the government which provoked the 
most bitter opposition from the European side. Both the Select Com¬ 
mittee and the Native Affairs Commission spent a large proportion 
of their time listening to the complaints of European farmers wlio 
were certain that they were being singled out for unjust treatment. 
The farmers in the Transvaal Low-veld protested that the rise of land 
values had completely altered conditions since the time of the Beau¬ 
mont Commission and the Stubbs Committee; in those days the lands 
which it was proposed to release for Native purchase were worth very 
little to European farmers, but progress with such crops as cotton had 
since then changed all that. These Low-veld farmers were also afraid 
that the release of lands for Native purchase might injuriously affect 
the supply of farm labour. ‘Great blocks of land given up to Native 
occupation did not find favour. . . . Indeed, it was recommended by 
one delegate who spoke for an important Farmers’ Association that 
European areas should infiltrate into Native Areas so as to secure the 
necessary labour.’^ The farmers of Natal were equally insistent that 
conditions had changed since the days when promise.s had been made 
to the Natives. What was possible and reasonable then ‘ in the way 
of Native land expansion ’ was under existing circumstances no longer 
possible or reasonable. ‘The Natives had as much land as they could 
reasonably and with advantage make use of.’ Some of the Natal 
farmers actually asked that the Act of 1913 should be rej)calcd in 
order that Europeans might be able to buy land in the ‘scheduled 
areas’—until it was pointed out to them that rej)eal would restore 
to the Natives an unrestricted right to buy land anywhere. They 
then insisted that the existing ‘scheduled areas’ represented the 
maximum of Native ownership which could be permitted, and that 
the idea of releasing more land ought once and for all to be given up. 
Mn principle we object to even a square inch.’^ Farmers in one dis¬ 
trict asserted that the Natives w’crc too generously treated already. 
Farmers in another district i)rotcstcd that they had already done 
their share. Farmers in a third district protested that it was ‘the 
coolies’ who made all tl>e trouble. I'he Natives had a real grievance, 
and the wdiite man wanted to see justice done. How? By restoring to 
the Natives their right of i>urchuse? Or by giving them the j)romiscd 

* llrjurrt of (he Nutive AJJuira Conitni«ni(/n for the Yearn JU‘J6-(i, U.(J. 17. 15)27, 
pp. 3-t). 

’ Select Committee oii the. Union Nalire. Council Hill, the CuloureA Pernimn' Jthjhin 
mu, the J{rj/rroenUUi‘m of Sutiyrn in I'arltament Hill, awl the A\’alive Lawl {Atncwl- 
rrurU) mil. S.C. ID. 11)27, p, 201). 
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compensation for the loss of that right? Surely it would he fa,r better 
to curtail stUl further the rights of Natal’s Indians! And would it not 
also be far better to teach the Natives to make proper use of the land 
which they possessed already? That would not be an insuperable 
task, now that an improvement of the taxation system made it 
possible to raise from purely Native sources the funds necessary for 
Native instruction European testimony was spinnmg a highly 
elaborate mesh of moral argument to justify European niggardliness 
and the long-continued breach of faith. But the testimony was by 
no means unanimous. Other European mtnesses brutaUy tore the 
mesh. One of them insisted that parliament had made a binding 
engagement which must be honoured. And another said: Asked 
whether I would not give the Natives this development in their exist¬ 
ing areas rather than more land, I would say that I would give them 

both. 

While the Select Committee was taking evidence on the land 
question, and vested interests were filing their protests, the segrega¬ 
tion policy was making headway along other lines. There was the 
llines and Works Act; there was the Immorality Act; there was the 
Native Administration Act of 1927. Moreover, the government was 
giving a sharper edge to the Native franchise proposals. It withdrew 
its ]iroposal to represent the Native community by seven members 
in the House of Assembly; instead, it proposed that the Cape voters 
should return as a separate community three members and two 
senators, and the three other provinces should return between them, 
by indirect election, two senators only. But there was as yet no 
prospect of securing for these proposals the necessary two-thirds 
majority of the members of both houses voting in a joint session. 
General Hertzog nevertheless made his uncompromising declaration: 

‘ I shall not retreat in so far as the abolition of the Cape franchise is 
concerned. It is a fundamental principle that it shall be altered.’^ 
On the Lith February 1920 he introduced in joint session his new 
proposals for the Native franchise. On the following day, reiterating 
the principle that the Coloured community must be included ‘among 
the whites, industriall 3 % economicallj' and politicall}' ’,■* he introduced 

‘ U.G. 17. 1927. p. S; S.C. 19. 1927, pp. 249, 2G1. 

” S.C. 19, 1927, p. 71. ’ J.P.E., vol. x, p. 412. 

* Ibid., p. 418: 'It was entirely imrcasonablo’, General Hertzog added, ‘to think 
that they were going to draw a distinction between the Coloured people in the Capo 
and tlie Nortli. It was one of the most fooli.di attitudes the whites could adopt, to 
drive the Coloured people to be tlie enemies of the Europeans.’ The Bill nevertheless 
did embody a distinction between the Cape and the North. It sot up in the North 
(1) a special meehani.sm for tho registration of Coloured voters; (2) a communal 
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the Coloured Persons’ Rights Bill. On the 28th February the Native 
franchise proposals were put to the vote and failed to \yin the necessary 
two-thirds majority. General Hertzog made no further attempt in 
that parliament. He had withheld his land Bill until the fate of the 
franchise Bill was decided; he did not introduce it. Instead, he 
appealed to the country on his whole programme. The elections of 
June 1929 gave the Nationalist party an absolute majority. But they 
still did not give the necessary two-thirds majority to the assailants 
of the Cape franchise. 

Nevertheless, General Hertzog was able in the new parliament to 
improve, by means of a flanking movement, his position for the final 
attack on the Cape franchise. In 1930 parliament passed theWomens 
Enfranchisement Act, which, on the principle that ‘whiteness’ is in 
itself a sufficient proof of ‘civilization’,! gave the vote to every sane 
adult white woman in the Union. The enfranchisement of tlie white 
women created an anomaly: there were still wOiite men w'ho were 
disfranchised because they had failed to qualify under the civiliza¬ 
tion’ standards of the Cape and Natal. This anomaly was straightened 
out in 1931. ‘It was nonsense’, General Hertzog argued, ‘for the 
Europeans, merely for the sake of the Natives, to be put upon a 
different basis in the Ca])e Province than in tlie other provinces. 
Quite consistently, they now came to the House and asked, what the 
government thought was right, that the white man of the Cape 
Province should be j)ut on the same footing as the white woman. 
The legislation of 1931 established adult suffrage for Europeans. This 
had the effect of discrimination against the Coloured community, 
whose status, according to earlier pronouncements of General Hertzog, 
was bound up by history and national necessity with that of the 
white people. But the Coloured community was now being definitely 
relegated to a lower order of citizenship. In 1927 the total Euro]>ean 
vote was 300,800, and the non-European vote (two-tliirds Coloured 
and one-third Native) was 40,800. But in 1933, chiefly as a result of 
the legislation of 1930 and 1931, the European vote had swelled to 
a total of 880,592. The non-European vote in 1933 (partly owing to 
a more severe administration of the financial and educational tests) 
was only 30,098. 


olwUimto for at leant U*ii yfam, and th«-nuft«T higl>er fruiichino fjuulifieatiojiH for 

Coloured voters tluin thoHO obtaining in ibe Cape. 

' Ibid., vol. xi, p. l(jr»S. ‘Ho [Cenerul lI«rt/.og) claimed that to fix a civiliz<‘d 
UiHt for u white woman and man in South Africa would bo equivalent to <lenyiiig 
the civilization of the white man. . . . The wliite woman wan a civiliwtl woman, and 
to tt»k her to Mign her iiamu to mIiow »he wuh civilized won ludicroux.’ 

* Ibid., vol. xii, p. 447. 
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In 1933, also, the majority of the Nationalist party under General 
Hertzog, and the South Africa party which followed General Smuts, 
joined in a coalition which the electors, when appealed to in April, 
returned to parliament with an overwhelming majority. After coali¬ 
tion came fusion. But how could General Hertzog’s new followers 
continue to reject his policy ? It is easier to resist enemies than to 
hold out against friends. Ever since 1930 the Native Bills had been 
under consideration in a joint Select Committee of both houses. 
Impatient segregationists demanded that they should now be taken 
from this hiding-place and presented immediately and openly to the 
parliament and people of South Africa. But General Hertzog had 
the wisdom to be patient. He had waited a long time. He was wUling 
to wait a little longer in order to persuade his new friends.^ It was 
not until 1936, after ten j’ears of struggle in parliament and the con¬ 
stituencies, that he made his final and successful attempt to carry 
his policy through. 

In 1936 General Hertzog’s original four Bills were reduced to two. 
The Coloured Persons’ Rights Bill was dropped—a fact which gives 
the measure of the adverse drift in the fortunes of the Coloured com¬ 
munity which had occurred within the short period of ten years. The 
parliamentary representation of the Natives, and the creation of a 
Native Council, which in 1926 had been dealt with in two separate 
Bills, were now dealt with in one. 

Tlie original proposals for a Native Representative Council re¬ 
mained in substance unchanged. The Bill provided that the Council 
should be composed partly of elected Natives, partly of nominated 
Natives, and partly of European officials. Its membership was to be 
safeguarded by government oversight against the influence of ‘agi¬ 
tators’, and its functions were to be deliberative only; on the other 
hand, it was to be guaranteed areal opportunity of putting the Native 
point of view before j)ariiament.^ The grant of this privilege served 
as an argument to justify the curtailment of Native representation 
in parliament. Existing Native voters in the Cape were to retain 
their franchise; but no new Native voters were to be added to the 
roll. The compensation offered for the obliteration of the Cape’s non- 
racial franchise was smaller than it had been ten years previously. 
Ill 1926 the Native community throughout the Union had been 
offered seven European representatives in the House of Assembly, 
which is the real centre of gravity in South Afi’ican political life. The 

^ J.V.E,, vol. xiv, pp. 789-})(K 

^ For (lotuils see ‘Tho Xativen Bill described and annlysed* in Race Relations^ 
vol. xi, no. 4 (Aug. 1935), pp. 25 ff. 
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1936 Bill gave the Natives no representation in tlie House of Assembly ; 
it gave them only the right to choose by indirect election four Euro¬ 
pean members of tlie far less important Senate.^ 

General Hertzog’s plan was to steer the Representation of Natives' 
Bill through tlie joint session of both houses, and thereafter to intro¬ 
duce his proposals with regard to Native land. But it was still not 
quite certain that he would win the two-thirds majority necessary 
for an alteration of the Cape franchise. And he wanted .sometlnng 
more. If he had aimed merely at settling the question by force o! 
numbers, it would have been open to him long ago, by using the 
sovereign powers which had been acknowledged in the Statute of 
Westminster, to amend the Union of South Africa Act so as to ])ermit 
the abolition of the Cape franchise by a simple majority vote.- But 
he had refused to wound the spirit of the constitution by such a ruth¬ 
less use of legal power. He had been iiaticnt; he had maintained 
strict constitutional integrity. He now aimed at nothing less than 
virtual unanimity of tlie white population. A few days before the 
Bill was due to be presented in the joint session of Assembly and 
•Senate he arranged a compromise whiidi satisfied all but an obstinate 
rearguard of liberals. By this compromise Natives in the Cape would 
still be able to qualify for the franchise in tlie old way; but all Native 
voters would be placed immediately on a .se])aratc roll, and would be 
represented as a separate community by three European members. 
This compromise did not satisfy the Natives: they clung to tlie old 
ideal of full and common citiy-ensliij).® The ideal bad originally been 
implanted in their minds by Eurojican teachers and statesmen; but, 
in 1936, out of 190 Europeans in the two bouses of parliament, only 11 
defended it to the last hy voting again.st the government's projiosuls. 

Many of the members who voted in favour of tiic jiroposals made 
it clear that they thought the compromise too kind to the Natives 
and that they would press later on for more drastic measures of dis¬ 
franchisement. Ur. Malan and his Nationalist followers declared 
categorically that any kind or degree of Native representation in 
parliament was repugnant to them: they also announced their deter¬ 
mination to secure the removal of the Coloured voters from the 
common roll and their relegation to a separaU? roll. The leader of the 


• Op. fit., p. 24. for the origi.i of tl.e Senate ,,lun in lh.* Joint hel.'.-t Coniinittee 
in IDJO. Noto that tl.e Cape NalivoH in tl.e IU:JS bill retained .ei.re«entatUiM l,y two 
,r« (of any race) in the Cap«^ rrovin«-.«l OiU.n il: thin rinht would, however, 
ear if there hIiouM occur certain tranKfereiKCH ol (unction from the I'rovmwK 

* Sco lliirt Sun ey, vol. i. 
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Labour party was equally uncompromising. He moved the discharge 
of the Bill and the introduction of a new one providing for a complete 
separation—territorial, political, and economic—between Natives 
and Europeans. Alas for General Hertzog’s dream of a ‘final’ settle¬ 
ment! A powerful faction was sworn to attack the Representation 
of Natives Act with the same implacable persistence which had pur¬ 
sued and in the end overtlirown the old Cape franchise.^ 

Was there any greater hope that the land settlement produced by 
General Hertzog would prove to be ‘final’? Our examination of th^ 
settlement will confine itself to making two things plain. First, it did 
positively aim at fu lfillin g the obligation of 1913, and it did attempt 
—in defiance of much protest and pressure from a strong and voci¬ 
ferous European faction—to fulfil the engagement with generosity. 
Secondly, it did not and could not make any substantial alteration 
in the economic structure of the Union: still less did it prepare the 
way for ‘economic segregation’. 

Those Europeans who were most zealous in their defence of Native 
interests scrutinized the Native Trust and Land Bill with mixed feel¬ 
ings of hope.and doubt. The Bill made provision, beyond the limits 
defined in the schedule of Act No. 27 of 1913, for the acquisition and 
occupation of land by Natives. There was some lack of precision in 
defining the area to be released from the old restrictions, but the Bill 
]iermitted a maximum of 7,250,000 morgen. This area, although it 
fell short of the dimensions originally recommended by the Beaumont 
Commission, would increase the total Native area from 10,410,290 
morgen to 17,660,290 morgen~or from 7*3 to 12-3 per cent, of the 
smface of the Union. This would undoubtedly represent a substan¬ 
tial gain for the rural Native population. Moreover, the proposals 
introduced in 1936. unlike the proposals wliich had been made ten 
years earlier, promised a positive policy of land settlement and land 
development. Following the prccedent first established in Natal in 
1860, the Native Trust and Land Bill instituted a South African 
Native Trust with the functions of acquiring land ‘ for the settlement, 
support, benefit, and material welfare of the Natives of the Union’, 
and it assigned to this Trust the duty of developing Native areas 
and of assisting Native cultivators to improve their agricultural 
technique and their material and moral well-being. 

All this was encouraging. But the experience of many past frustra¬ 
tions raised doubts as to whether the promise contained in the Bill 
would survive its passage through parfiament, or whether, even after 
the Bill had become an Act, the pressure of partisan interests and 

^ J.P.E., vol. xvii, pp. 347 ff. 
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ungenerous prejudices might not pervert its administrative fulfilment. 
It could not be taken for granted that the Natives would receive the 
full 7,250,000 additional morgen, or that, in the process of rearrang¬ 
ing Native and European areas, they might not suffer considerable 
loss by the exchange of good land for bad. In the debates on the Bill 
representatives of rural constituencies arose one after another to 
protest against the enormities which they discerned in it. All these 
speakers declared themselves believers in tlie principle of segregation. 
But why, they asked, should the Natives be given land? Did they 
not possess already their fair share of land? Did they not possess 
more than their fair share? ‘ I contend ’, one member said, ‘ that even 


to-day there is too much land for the Natives.. .. We are all looking 
for labour, the mines look for labour and all of us do. And then we 
are told that we have to find accommodation for the Natives! ’ ‘ Why 
the hurry?’ demanded another member: ‘Is there any shortage of 
land for Natives to-day?’ Land for the landless whites, ‘riglit and 
justice for our own flesh and blood ’—this, several members said, was 
the real demand of the country and the j)roper preoccupation of the 
legislature. If the government was really set upon allocating more 
land for Native use, need it allocate so much? Seven and a quarter 
million morgen 1 That was putting ‘ too mucli hay on our fork! ’ And 
need the government spend good money in acquiring and develo])ing 
these seven and a quarter million morgen? fen or fifteen million 
pounds to be spent on Natives—when it was hard enough to get 
twenty-five pounds for a distre-ssed farmer! Surely it was good 
enough to give the Natives a right of pureliase, without putting them 
in po.ssession, particularly as Natives in possession would not work 
for farmers, who already were at their wits’ ends because of the 
sliortagc of Native labour. And what about the rights of white 
farmers who were living in districts destined for transfer to Natives? 
Land in the Transvaal had increased in value: the Natives should 
be given land farther north—they [U'cferrcd the north. Land in the 
Orange Free State had always been white man’s land: one ])rovince 
at least should be kept ‘entirely clean ’. Why, demanded an indignant 
Labour member, should area No. 2 go ‘right througl. my constitu¬ 
ency’? Why, demanded a government back-bencher, should there 

be ‘a little black spot in my constituency’?* 

This turmoil did not shake the resolution of the government: the 
Act went through. To be sure, the government took considerable 
pains to placate the suspicions and grievances of fanners. General 
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Smuts pointed out to them that the new land settlement, combined 
with the forthcoming stiffening of the Urban Areas Act,^ would in¬ 
crease the supply of Native farm-labour, as it would replenish the 
labour-reservoir in the Reserves and dam the outlet into the cities.^ 
Moreover, the actual administration of the land transfers very soon 
convinced the farmers that their interests would not suffer. The task 
of administration was put into the hands of the Mimster of Native 
Affairs, assisted by a Central Land Board and by the Native Affairs 
Commission. The Native Affairs Commission undertook the pre¬ 
liminary survey of the proposed additional Native areas and of 
European claims in those areas: the Minister decided what properties 
should be valued \vith a view to purchase: the Land Board made the 
final valuation and purchase. A continuous stream of farmers whose 
lands were under consideration passed through the Native Affairs 
Department, examining the detailed maps which hung on the walls 
and arguing points with officials. The farmers had no cause to com¬ 
plain of hard treatment. On the contrary, those who studied the 
transactions from the Native point of view were apt to complain that 
the State was once again subsidizing farmers by bujing them out at 
an artificially enhanced price-level. Despite this criticism the cham¬ 
pions of Native interests discovered in the administration of the Act 
many good reasons for satisfaction. Their doubts about the govern¬ 
ment’s intention to allocate fairly to the Natives the full area per¬ 
mitted hy the Act were, one by one, cleared away.® 

There had also been doubt about the government’s willingness to 
provide the necessary finance. This doubt also was in large measure 
cleared away. The financial position of the Native Trust was of 
crucial importance. The Act assigned to the Trust two sources of 
revenue—certain fees, licences, and rents, wliich were not likely to 
amount to a large total, and ‘such moneys as Parliament may appro¬ 
priate’. Would parliament appropriate sufficient money to make the 
Trust a success? This was the question which called most urgently for 
an answer. General Hertzog gave it an early and emphatic answer: 

‘ Sou above, ])p. :{7-9, 

* ‘This stream woulil bo diverted to the Rcscr%*cs, whence, owing to the conditions 
under whioli they would be permitted to hire lands, heads of ftxmilies and young 
Natives woulfl have to work for fanners, leaving their families in the Rosers'os.’ 
Quoted by Sheila van dcr Horst, ‘Native Labour and Wages’, in liace Relations, 
vol. iv, no, 3, p. 69, 

’ e,g. the Native Trust and Amendment Act. 1939, settles in the Natives’ favour 
tlic question of compensation by extra land, over and above the million morgen, 
for the loss of specially valuable land (o.g, irrigable river frontages) in the process of 
reallorution aiul exchange. This is one of several amendments secured by the senators 
n^presenting tho Natives. 
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‘I wish to state’, he declared, ‘(a) that it is the intention of the 
Government that the purchase of the land be commenced as soon as 
possible; (6) that funds amounting to £10 millions be voted within the 
next few years in such annual amounts as may be considered necessary 
for purchase every year; (c) that any further sums which maj' at any 
time appear necessary... during the course of the said period of 5 years, 
or thereafter, be immediately made available for that purpose.’ 

This pledge seemed sufficiently definite and reassuring.^ But there 
was one uncertainty whicli it did not clear up. Would the money 
made available by parliament and expended by the Native Trust 
be an absolute contribution towards the enlargement, settlement, and 
development of the Native areas, or would it be no more than a loan 
at interest which the Native purchasers and cultivators must repay? 
This question also was settled in a sense generally favourable to the 
Natives. It is true that they must pay rent for the land which they 
receive and hold from the Trust. But the rent does not go back into 
the general exchequer. It does not represent payments of interest 
and the amortization of capital. It goes into the funds of the Trust 
to be administered for the benefit of the Native community. Tliis, 
at any rate, seems to have been tlie practice so far. If, and so far 
as, it remains the practice, the additional Reserves which tlie Natives 
acquire are an outright gift to them, notwithstanding the fact that 
technical ownership remains vested in the government through the 
Trust.® 

It is now abundantly plain that the land legislation of 1930, and 
the administration of that legislation in subsequent years, do honestly 
fulfil tlie engagement which the European community as.sumed in 
1913 and evaded throughout the two following decades. 'Phe new 
land j>olicy, indeed, represents something far more positive than the 
belated honouring of a i)ledgc. It repre.scnts a work of salvage, an 
attempt to gra{)j)lc with the ])roblem8 of congestion and soil-destruc¬ 
tion, which, as the Native Economic Commission most forcibly 
insisted, menace the future of the whole South African population, 
white as well as black. 

But is the attempt adequate to South Africa’s great need? Will 
the new areas which are allocated to the Natives relieve the over- 

^ In niw li of tlic fir«t two y«-urH of tlio Art’s opriutioii tlio f^ovrrninrnt iiuulo uviiil- 
ubli' £2 rnillioriH of loan inofiry; in tim thinl unU fonrtli yrarn it tninlo 
Kinullrr grunlH of £1 million—thrrrby fuggrtiting Horno wrariin HH in wrll-iloing. 

» Homo MtudantH of Nativo liiml i>roli)<-nm criti< iio> tho axinling policy bocausc' it 
iiiitixtH too much on 'tribal tenuro’ atnl ih tlirn.'foro oppoHC'i] to tiu* rinorgcaico of li 
iwaaaiit ugriculturo. Sw3 'Somo ConKi«l<Talioim wbicli uriso from tlia A«Iinininlrat ion 
of tb(j Native Triwt and I.4iiid Act, by .Mr>». Kbc inalt Jonc.t, in Jiace liflutions, 

August 10^8. 
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crowding which has produced such ‘appalling’ conditions in the old 
scheduled areas? To answer this question fully it would be necessary 
to embark on a closely argued discussion of morgenage per head or 
per family. Let us simply record the conclusion of the local com¬ 
mittee which in 1919 demarcated the area to be released for Native 
purchase in the Transvaal. That committee considered that 18^ 
morgen was the minimum area necessary for a family of five Natives. 
Is it likely that the land added to the Native area by operation of 
the Land and Trust Act of 1936 wiU provide the cultivating families 
with this minimum requirement? Some of the districts which the 
Act releases have long since been densely populated by Natives: this, 
for example, is true of a million morgen of Crown lands in the Trans¬ 
vaal. The government itself has thought it necessary to remind the 
public that the old scheduled areas are ‘congested, denuded, over¬ 
stocked, eroded, and for the most part in a deplorable condition’, 
and that many of the newly released areas—some of them Crown 
lands and others privately owned—are themselves congested, and 
therefore quite unable to relieve congestion elsewhere.^ It must also 
be remembered that the Act provides for the speedy extinction of 
squatting and a persistent drive against labour-tenancy: presumably 
tlie squatters and labour-tenants who are moved on will be expected 
—for we must also remember the Urban Areas legislation—to find 
lodgement in the Reserves. Obviously, the sum does not work out. 
Expert students of the land situation have made it clear that the 
newly released land will not ‘go very far’.® 

This disappointing conclusion does not invalidate what we have 
said about the positive merits of the Native Land and Trust Act and 
the policy of development which has ensued. They represent the 
fulfilment of an engagement and the beginning of a work of salvage. 
They do not, however, provide that ‘proper economic sjurthesis’ of 
South African problems which the Native Economic Commission 
expected to find in the Reserves. 

There is little prospect that the new land policy will profoundly 
modify the economic structure of South Africa, or produce any 
prompt and radical revisions in the condition of those three million 
or more Natives whose lot it is to inhabit the ‘European areas’. 
Chaj)ter IV of the Land Act may weaken the bargaining power of 
squatters and labour-tenants and thereby help the farmers to get 
their labour cheap; but the demand of mines and factories for Native 
workers will continue to operate contrariwise, threatening the farmers 
with the loss of their new advantage. The problems of urban labour 

* iSfa/cmcfU of Land Policy, pp. 4, 6. * Race Relations, no. 3, p, 57. 
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^viU not become less urgent, and the wage-fixing institutions of the 
Union wiU still continue to pursue their distinct and often contra¬ 
dictory policies of sectional privilege and national uphft. The Urban 
Areas Acts will continue to struggle against the influx of Natives into 
the towns; but the demand for labour will still ^puli’ the Natives in. 
and congestion on the Reserves will still ‘push’ them out. In short. 
South Africa’s racial-economic ]>roblems are too complicated to be 
dealt with in any single settlement, even if it is advertised as ‘final ’. 
To understand these problems, all the separate elements whicli have 
been dealt with in the previous sections must still be taken into 

account. • n 

If we wish to describe the characteristics which reappear m all 

these separate elements and distinguish South African jiolicy as a 
whole, we may, following a brilliant South African exposition, employ 
two concepts; domination and trusteeship.* All the items of policy 
which we have considered fall under one or other of the.se heads. 
In the period which we have studied the white South Africans have 
in every sphere of policy shown their determination to defend their 
position as rulers and masters. Once they Iiave made certain of that, 
they have in varying degrees proved themselves willing to mitigate 
the rigour of their rule and mastery by measures winch aim at im¬ 
proving the condition of the dependent jicoples in the Union. Thus 
they have made sure of their hold on the land, but have done some¬ 
thing to case the pressure of Native congestion ; they have estabhsiied 
separate Native areas in the cities, but liave improved conditions 
of life in those areas; they have defended the monoiioly privileges 
of white workers, but have made some effort to raise the standard ot 
Native workers. What they have failed to realize—for the theory 
of segregation has narrowed their range of vision—is the inevita¬ 
bility and indissolubility of the collaboration wiiicli binds together 
Europeans, Natives, Indians, and Coloured people in tlic daily work 
of South Africa. Economic collaboration injects into Soutii African 
society a fluidity which makes it doubtful whether the two conceiits 
of domination and trusteeship w'ill remain in the future a suflicient 
guide to the forces which determine social movement. It may even 

‘ I r<if«T to the I'li«-li>H-StokfH by Prof.-s-or .\lfri‘<l Hoi-rnlu and 

publiHh.Kl und.fr Ihn titlo Suulh African Sative I'olky and the Liberal Spirit (Capo- 

Thew l.-cluroH wcTO pulilinla-d ufU-r J bud draft.f.l iny o«n .-l.apOT. but 1 ow.f u 
KH-ut d.-al to Profe-Hwr Ho.-riil6 for diM«-UK.ioii und . rili.-iKin. I also winh to axprcs.s 
my udjniralion for tin; iiiunn.-r in %vhi«-b ProlVaaor iraarboff. uIho of tba UnuaiHity 
of WitwaOTwrun.l. hiw uw<l bi» danp kiKiwI.-dgo of lJ*« Uoinun Kn.pm* to jlluininuto 
th.f probl.-rn of ruciul r.flutioiihbiiw in th« n»o.l<*rn world. For an iinprcaaiv.f alutoinont 
of hia ideui of duty bco the Contetnpvrary Ilevieu-, December I'.MO. 
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be that the concepts which prevailed earlier in Cape Province con¬ 
cepts which were more readily adjustable to the fact of collaboration 
—may, after some re-thinking and re-statement, play an eflfectiye 
part in shaping the destiny of the country. We cannot yet be certain 
of the final direction which wiU be taken by many of the movements 
which we have examined: it will depend on the outcome of a tension 
which has not yet been resolved. 

We shall return to this line of thought in the concluding section 
of the chapter. In the section which follows we shall attempt to 
sketch the projections of the South African system, so far as we have 
been able to understand it, into the countries which lie northward of 

the Union’s frontiers. 


V 

South Africa’s Northern Neighbours 

South Africa’s statesmen have repeatedly asserted that her sphere 
of interest extends into the north far be^’ond her own boundaries. 
But how far? Where shall we draw the line? It will depend in part 
upon our definition of the interest. General Smuts, Mr. Pirow, and 
other South African spokesmen have insisted that the interest is 
nothing less than that of ‘white civilization’—its establishment and 
defence throughout all the ‘potential white areas’ of Africa. They 
have therefore included in the South African sphere the whole 
highland area which runs through the Rhodesias, Tanganyika, and 
Kenya; they have drau n the line at the frontier of Abyssinia— 
although Abyssinia also is bj*^ their definition a ‘potential white area’. 
The white settlers of Kenya have responded to this South African 
gesture of racial solidarity; more than once they have called on their 
white comrades in the Union to reinforce Kenya’s resistance to im¬ 
perial policy—with its alarming ideas about the citizen rights of 
Indian settlers and tlie ‘paramountcy’ of Native interests.^ 

The ‘white civilization’ conception of South Africa’s sphere of 
interest is an important one; it is, so to speak, the ideological ex¬ 
tension of the Union’s frontiers. But let us concentrate our intention 
upon some material factors which can be more precisely assessed. 
In the important matter of defence the line would seem at first sight 
to be drauTi at the Zambesi; for south of the Zambesi all white men 
are liable to military service (Southern Rhodesia adopted this prin¬ 
ciple in 1920) and Natives are not permitted to bear arms.^ North of 

^ Seo this Survey, vol. i, ch. iv, sections iii and iv. 

^ ydsalanfl Uoyal Commission Jteport, Cincl, 5949 of 1939, para. 466: 

tho ‘strong opposition in Southern Khodesia to Iho anning of natives’* 
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the Zambesi, on the other liaiid, Native regiments constitute the 
permanent defence force. The white men soutii of the Zambesi 
nevertheless consider that they have a vital interest in defending the 
established order farther north. In October 1935, when there was 
rioting in the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, tlie local police were 
immediately reinforced by the Northern Rhodesia regiment. Tliis 
reinforcement exhausted the resources of the Protectorate. Southern 
Rhodesia therefore came to the rescue by dispatching in R.A.F. 
planes a force of her own police, and .Mr. Oswald Pirow offered Soutli 
African support in the form of a Hercules aeroplane loaded with 
tear-gas bombs.^ This incident illuminates tlie military realities; it 
shows that the defence of the established order as far as the Belgian 
Congo (and, to the north-east, perhaps fartlier) is buttressed by 
Southern Rhodesia and has its ultimate base in Soutli Africa.'^ 

The economic realities cannot be so dramatically illuminated; yet 
there are certain definite economic ])hcnomcna whicli indicate where 
a line may reasonably be drawn. There is, for example, the iihenome- 
non of the southward flow of exported goods througiiout tlie whole 
area to the south of the lielgian Congo and Tanganyika, with the 
exception of the north-eastern tip of Northern Rhodesia and the 
extreme north of Nyasaland.^ It is true tliat this southward flow does 
not for the most part find its outlet in South African ports; Nyasaland 
has its separate railway system, and one branch of the Rhodesian 
railways reaches the sea at the I'ortuguese port of Beira. But, if we 
consider the history of railway enterprise, or the jiresent situation 
witli regard to cajiital investment and managerial organization, we 
sec that both the Rhodesias are linked to cacli other and to Bechuaiia- 
land Protectorate, and that this single system, which is the founda¬ 
tion of all economic enterprise in the whole area with the exception 
of Nyasaland, is an extension of the system of the Union.^ 

Far more impoilant than the southward flow of goods is the south¬ 
ward flow of labour, a phenomenon which mo.st cmfilmtically brings 
Nyasaland back into the picture. In 1935 a committeo appointed by 


• liejxrTt of the Commitiifion apiiointeil to iti'iuirf into the diMurhancen m the (.'opper- 
belt oj Sr/rthern J{h</*lejint, (.'irid. .'ICOS of lll.f-*, puru. 17. 

* Tho ulwvo purai<rap)i wiw Ix-lorc* thu outbirnU of war in lO.flC In tho 

iiojHirtutit clobutoH on the. (|u<-Htion of South African purli.-ipution (JotaTal Smuts 
.•ini>haxi/xyl u^liirl what ho hud ulnsuly triuny times iisscrtod aljoul llu* nortluTii and 
north.oasU^rn oxUaision of tho Ibnon's elofonsivo system: .Mr. I’irow, liowe-ver, tooU 
a fJiiTcrerii lino. 

• Ciuii. para. 307. 

* On th«> oomplox railway problem hoo Pirn Ueport on Northern Kliodesiu (Col. No. 
14.*^, lO.’JB) and the liidl Koj>ort on Nyusulinid (Col. No. l.’i'J, ItlSH, c.sp. cJiaj>ters viii-x). 
Seo also Frunkel, oj>. til., eh. v, Hection iii. 
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the Governor of the Nyasaland Protectorate to inquire into emi^ant 
labour estimated that 120,000 Natives—more than a quarter of the 
total able-bodied male population—were working for wages m other 
territories. The committee also estimated that 25 or 30 per cent, of 
these absent Nyasalanders were machona, ‘lost ones’—lost to their 
families, their tribes, and their territory, in an exile which by on^al 
intention had been temporary but by force of circumstances had be¬ 
come perpetual. The committee’s description of the ruinous effects of 
this exodus on family and tribal life and on the economic and social 
prospects of Nyasaland will be considered later, together with the 
‘pushes’ of economic circumstance and governmental poUcy which 
have been a cause of it. The ‘puUs’ which have also been a cause of 
it come chiehy from the south. In 1935 only about one-sLxth of the 
120,000 absent Nyasalanders had been attracted northward into 
Tanganyika; most of these were working on the Lupa goldfields. An 
equal number were, ‘bj’ a fair estimate’, working in the Union, 
though, at the time when the committee reported, the employment 
on the Rand of Natives living north of latitude 22 was forbidden by 
law. By a ‘ conservative estimate75.000 Nyasalanders were working 
in Southern Rhodesia.^ 

Northern Rhodesia has also contributed to the southward flow of 
Native labour, although a considerable number of Natives in the 
north and north-east find easily accessible opportunities in the 
Belgian Congo and Tanganyika. In 1938 an expert in labour pro¬ 
blems, making the best he could of very unsatisfactory figures, esti¬ 
mated that the total of adult taxpayers of Northern Rhodesia who 
were fit for manual labour amounted to 231,408; of these, approxi¬ 
mately 50,000 were in actual employment outside the country. 
Taking account of the length of journey, of sickness, of the periods 
of absence and of recuperation after the homeward journey, the 
expert thought it reasonable to conclude that 90,000 Natives were 
engaged in the business of selling their labour abroad. This figui*e 
amounts to almost 40 per cent, of the able-bodied male population. 
Considerably more than half of these emigi'ant iaboiu'ers find their 
market in Southern Rhodesia; and there is also a persistent flow— 
considerably larger than the recently permitted aimual recruitment 
of 1,500 Northern Rhodesians—to the labour compounds of 
the Rand.“ 

* Xyasaland rroUctoratc. Heport of the Committee appointed by li.E. the Oovemor 
to inquire into Emigrant Labour, Zoinba, 1936, 500, 7581, chapters ii, v, vii. For 
later and somewhat lower figures see Cind. 5949* para. 417. 

^ Labour Conditionii in Northerji Hftodcsia^ Report by Muj. G. St, J. Ordo Browne» 
Col. No. 150, section viii» Cind. 5949, para. 418. 
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Southern Rhodesia, in contrast with Nyasaland, is on balance a 
heavy importer of labour. According to an estimate of 1930 tl\e 
total number of able-bodied males in the colony is 218,000. By the 
same estimate, the total labour requirement is 300,000. The deficiency 
must be made good by immigration. In 1937 there were supposed to 
be 149,000 immigrant Natives employed in Southern Rhodesia. But 
this is not the whole story. Some of tlie migrant labour from the north 
does not stop in Southern Rhodesia but flows througli; and some of 
vSouthern Rhodesia’s own Natives attach tliemselves to the soutli- 
ward-flowing stream. This is contrary to the law of the colony, wliicli 
forbids Native emigration. Alarmed at the prosi)ect of increasing 
competition from the Union, Southern Rhodesia has gone even 
farther. She has sought tiie aid of her northern neighbours in con¬ 
structing a reservoir to hold the labour wliich seeUs to make its way 
south. The territories of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have 
joined with her in proclaiming ‘tliat the three Territories should have 
the first call upon the labour supply within their joint area’.^ Wliether 
this policy can be effectively enforced is open to doubt. 

The reason for the southward drift of Native labour is not far to 
seek. Some typical figures of money wages will serve as a sufficient 
explanation. In Nyasaland ‘rates of pay for un.skilled labour vary 
from ««. to Hm. a month in the Northern Province and from (>*■. to Kb'. 


in the Southern ProvinceIn Northern Khode.sia, ‘farms seem to 
pay an average of 12«. Gd. monthly with food; in .some places the 
figure is rather higlicr. On tlic mines the monthly wage varies from 
12«. Gd. to 2r>.'i., the average being about £1. fi)od being su])plied in all 
eases.The money wages which Southern Rhodesia oilers arc not- 
except on the coal-fields—appreciably higher;^ but she oilers better 

* Cfiul. 419-24. .MiniiiK iti Norllirni lUnKlcsia lias eif 

• ourw! iniTi-u-Mx! tin- local <lcinim<l for labour. SinmlOiiicouHly (situf l!i:i.>) tho Kami 
luis bi.‘}<uii a <lir<a l, tliou«li liiniUal, coinix-Jilion for 'tropicals’. 

^ Col. Ko. 1.02, para. 2«7. 

* Col. No. l.OfJ, pura. lOO. 

* 1 wlocl from llio Kvonomic an'l SUitintiial lluUrtin of Souttirni K/i'k/ixki. voI. vi, 
no. 8 (21.7.1'.rt8). tho following figures of average uag«>.s per Native einployeo m 
milling: 
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conditions of living and a wider range of employment. The money 
wages which Natives earn on the Rand are three or even four times 
as high, and the non-monetary inducements are also, in many re¬ 
spects, very much more attractive. From Nyasaland to the Rhodesias, 
and from the Rhodesias to the Union, the Natives who go south go 

in order to‘better their condition’. ^ r 

The roads and railways which facilitate the southward drift oi 
Native labour are also the channels which diffuse the northward- 
flowing stream of European capital and migration. It w^ the 
advancing miners’ frontier which first secured the Rhodesias for 
European rule, and mining is stiU the fundamental European indus¬ 
try. It is tlie absence of this industry which differentiates Nyasaland 
from its neighbours, and explains why the white population of the 
Protectorate still falls short of the 2,000 mark. It also explains the 
occupational constitution of this white population, which, as we shall 
see, has had the effect of opening to educated Natives careers which 
in neighbouring British territories are barred to them. Nyasaland 
is in very large measure a creation of the missionaries’ frontier. By 
contrast, the recent history of Northern Rhodesia strikingly illus¬ 
trates the importance of the miners’ frontier. In 1926 the white 
population of that Protectorate was 5,581; in 1981 it was 13,846; in 
1936 it was 10,588. The increase in the late twenties was due to the 
rapid development of the copper mines; the fall in the early thirties 
(a fall which began to be compensated in the succeeding years of 
economic recovery) was due to the interruption of this development.^ 
Southern Rhodesia once depended upon gold almost as heavily as 
Northern Rhodesia now depends upon copper; but pastoral, agricul¬ 
tural, and industrial development have during the past generation 
created a far more diversified economy. Nevertheless, even in 1937 
more than half of Southern Rhodesia’s £10,000,000 of exports con¬ 
sisted of bullion; while asbestos and chrome ore accounted between 
them for almost another £2.000,000.^ The economic structure of the 
two Rhodesias, like tliat of South Africa, is still founded upon 

whicli liacl pi-eviously been classified as small, and had after thoir development 
contirmc<l to pay sinull-mine wages. 

Tlio monthly average mindicr of Xatives employed in mines in 1936 was 87,000; 
of Kuropouns, just over 3,000 (ibid., vol. v, no. G). Approximately the Native labour 
force wa.s; Southern Rhodesians. 28,000; Northern Rhodesions, 23,000; Nyasalanders, 
28,000. 

* Crnd, .')949, purn. 6. 

’ Slatislical Year Hook of Southern Hhodc.tia 193S, Table No. 137. The total exports 
in 1937 ainounlo<l to £10.704,679: the chief items were gold bar, £.‘>,614,091 ; asbestos, 
raw, £fi73,2r>8; maize, £300,333; coal, £247,910; cattle and hides (dry and wet), 
£257.177. 
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minerals; it is neither easy nor pleasant to imagine what would 
happen to that structure should the supply of mineral wealth become 
exhausted, or the relation between costs and prices become unfavour¬ 
able. 

The farmers have followed the miners north; but, like the farmers 
of South Africa, they depend on assistance which the State provides 
from the fund of mineral taxation, or on the support which the 
British consumer gives through the medium of imperial preference. 
Sometimes they enjoy both these aids.‘ There is another class of 
privileged Europeans—the bricklayers, printers, engineers, and other 
skilled workers who moved north in the wake of the miners and the 
farmers. This class enjoys a standard of material reward which at a 
rough estimate is double the standard of the same class of British 
workers, who through the medium of imperial preference contribute 
to the well-being of their Rhodesian bretliren.- But the material 
reward of the Native worker is, as we have seen, lower in the 
Rhodesias than in South Africa. That South African abnormality, 
the chasm between the wages of skilled and unskilled labour, is 
repeated and even exaggerated farther north. 

^ Profcroiice has given important help to tobacco and maize; it may bo said to iiuvo 
rnudo the former itidiistry. Quota iirraiigomunts luivo h(*lpod the aiiiinal indastry. 
There is in fact imrdly a branch of Southern Khodesiaii farming whicii has not boon 
iiolpod by tlio Hritisii consumer. MouMnnizo, dairy procJuction, and pig production 
have received in addition various kinds and degrees of artificial support from tlie 
colonial authority. 

’ I urn inclehtod to the Statistician of Southern Hhodesia fora table of some typicid 
cornpuralivo wugo-ratos, from which 1 cjuole the following: 
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To calculate the real value of those money ruU-s would take too much space, ami 
iiit«?riiutional cost of living coiiiparisoiis are very chnm-y- ^>0 doubt, u very inurked 
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Has the frontier of wlute settlement brought with it m its 
northward advance the economic and racial policies which we have 
studied in South Africa ? We might surely expect the poUtical 
boundaries to be a barrier against this kind of South African penetra¬ 
tion. North of the Zambesi policy is made in London, and adminis¬ 
tered by officials appointed in London. Its avowed principle is 
the paramountcy of Native interests, which means, even after it has 
been whittled down by afterthoughts and explanations, a refusal 
to subordinate the interests of the indigenous masses to those of any 
other community, no matter how important it may be. Between 
the Zambesi and the boundary of the Union lies a colony which in 
1922 deliberately decided that its destiny lay outside the Union, and 
made this decision chieBy because of its British patriotism and its 
zeal for the imperial connexion. The Union, on the other hand, 
asserts its distinct national sovereignty. It has frankly rejected the 
imperial principle of the paramountcy of Native interests. We should 
therefore expect to discover a direct clash between the Native policy 
pursued in the territories governed from London and that of the 
Union. And we should expect Southern Rhodesia to aline herself in 
this contest on the imperial side. 

Nevertheless, we know, even when we are concocting this argument, 
that it is an extremely formalistic one. We can recall the struggle 
which took place in New Zealand between the settlers and the mis¬ 
sionaries, and can recollect that the settlers, after they had gained 
.self-government, continued this struggle (although they were devoted 
to the Britisli connexion) against a Colonial Office which had been 
influenced by the missionary conception of Great Britain’s duty. 
The constitutional status of Southern Rhodesia after 1923 was in 
principle the same as that of New Zealand during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century.^ The self-governing white men of Southern 
llliodesia clung to the imperial connexion; but they did not thereby 
endorse tiie imperial principle of the paramountcy of Native interests. 

According to the theory of the time Great Britain, when she con¬ 
ferred upon Southern Rhodesia the boon of responsible government, 
was not retreating under pressure of the settlers’ frontier nor sur¬ 
rendering to an interested party the administration of her sacred 
trust on behalf of the Native population. During the early nineteen- 
twenties the influence of tlie ‘liberal imperialists’ was at its height. 

' So(> above, ch. i. section li. The actual motlel suggested for Southern Rhodesia by 
tlie Buxton commission wa.s the coii-slifution of the former colony of Xntal. Tho 
population of Natal when it received re.sponsible government was 47,000 Europeans, 
41.0(10 Indians, and 450,000 Natives. Southern Rliodesia in 1023 had a European 
population of 33,000 and a Native population of 770,000 {estiinatea in round figures). 
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They acclaimed with eloquent enthusiasm the transformation of the 
Empire into the Commonwealth, and proclaimed self-government 
to be the supreme virtue of political life. They believed that self- 
government was a blessing to the receiver, and to the giver, and to 
the whole fabric of human society. They hardly contemplated the 
possibility that there might be a price which third parties would have 
to pay. They assumed that the enlarged liberties which were con¬ 
ferred on white colonists would enlarge the liberties of the indigenous 
populations also. But the truth may very well be the reverse of this. 

The Colonial Office remembered enough of its past experience to 
see the need of hedging the grant of self-government by reservations 
intended to safeguard the interests of the Natives. It did not, 
seemingly, remember that reservations of this nature had proved 
ineffective in the past. The Letters Patent of 25th August 1923, 
which established responsible government in Southern Rhodesia, 
obliged tlie Governor to reserve for His Majesty’s pleasure any Bill 
(not containing a suspending clause) which imposed upon Natives 
‘any conditions, disabilities, or restrictions to which persons of 
European descent are not also subjected or made liable’.* They also 
guaranteed the inviolability of the existing Native Reserves, and the 
right of Native purcha.sers to acquire land anywhere in the colony— 
a right which in Southern Rhodesia, as in Cape Province, was bound 
up with a non-racial franchise qualification.’* In order to make certain 
that the guardianship of imperial principle should not be merely a 
distant and negative one, the letters Patent provided that tlic High 
Commissioner in the Union of .South Africa should be the channel of 
communication between the Southern Rhodesian government and 
tlic Imperial government in the sphere of Native legislation and 
policy, and it conferred on the High Commissioner a sliare in the 
appointment of the senior officials of Native administration.^ 1'hcse 
limitations upon Southern Rliodesia’s autonomy, however, never 
possessed much firactical importance, and some of them ])roved 
transitory even as a matter of form. After ten years of solf-gcwern- 
ment the white people of Soutliern Khotlesia believed that they had 
qualified for a higher status. In 1934 and 1935 their Prime Minister 
discussed with the Secretary of State for the Dominions the re.strie- 
tions which the Ix;tters J^atent of 1923 imposed on tiie colony’s 
power and dignity. As a result of these discussions, amending Letters 

* Letur/I I'atfiU, wjotion 2S («). Cf. wrlioii 41. wliieli Ijiirn racial diacriinitiation by 
proolaifiutioii or ‘or ollu-r iimlruincnt’ u/nlor tho proviHion of any 

law W'hi' h nol I'xproBBly tlfilint* lht< .liaubilitatM or r<‘Hlri(;tioti« itn{K)s<-(I. 

» IbM., hcctioii 42. * ibid., w-ctionb 4'J, 68. 


n 
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Patent removed all the clauses of the constitution which stipulated 
the exercise of oversight and control by the High Commissioner. 
They did not, indeed, abolish the functions of oversight and control 
which had been stipulated in 1923; the King’s advisers in the United 
Kingdom retained their ultimate responsibility.^ In form, therefore, 
the Imperial government is a consenting party to all the legislation 
which is inconsistent with the principles of imperial policy. In fact, it 
could only make its will effective by resuming direct responsibility for 
the govermnent of Southern Rhodesia: such a reversal of historical 
development is inconceivable. 

Constitutional divergence, we have now seen, does not necessarily 
imply a corresponding divergence of economic and racial policy. It 
is time for us to examine the facts of policy. Let us begin with the 
problems of labour. Here, if anywhere, we should expect to find that 
the South African system has failed to expand beyond the boundaries 
of the Union. For the class of organized white w'orkers is a late 
development in the economic chronology of Southern Rhodesia, and 
the numerical strength of that class remains comparatively small. 
In 1026 the number of white artisans was estimated at 8,374; during 
tlie next ten years it did not increase by more than a few thousands. 
The needs of so small a class would hardly seem to demand the 
elaborate institutional provision which South Africa has made for 
her wliite workers. 

This was most emphatically the conclusion of an English investi¬ 
gator whose advice was sought by the Southern Rhodesian govern¬ 
ment in 1030. The investigator found that the local artisans received 
money wages about 23 per cent, higher than corresponding wages 
in the Union and also enjoyed a real standard of living which was 
appreciably liigher; compared with British artisans they were 
aristocrats. This did not mean that thev were more efficient than 
British artisans. The wage paid to them was in part the product of 
the Native labour which they ‘supervised’; white incomes were 
liigh only because there was ‘an extreme inequality of income between 
white and native worker even in the same industry and workshop’.^ 
As in Soutli Africa, tlie gap between the reward of white workers and 

* Sco lihoJcyia. Di^'pafclt from Hi^ Ex4:elUncy the Governor to the Kight 

Honourable the Secretary of Stale for Dominion Affairs^ C.S.R. 26, 1936, esp, pp. 4—0. 
If tho Sevrotnry of State really intended to oxerci:^ his ‘supervisory oversight', he 
si*iouId in.sist on seeing the opinion on legislation and udininistrativo action afTecting 
Natives of tho Chief Native Commissioner—on officer who still cannot bo dismissed 
without his approval. 

^ iteport on ludu^strial Hclationa in Southern Rhodesia, bv Prof. Henry Claj*, C.S.ll. 
3, 1930, p. 37. 
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black workers was due in the beginning to the scarcity-value of the skill 
which the former possessed; as in South Africa, the white workers had 
sought by combination to perpetuate a condition of things which 
in the natural course of events would have been temporary. They 
had been successful. There was therefore no need for the government 
to come to their aid. Tt is only depressed and underpaid labour', 
the expert reported, ‘that calls for Government intervention.’ 
Governmental policy in Southern Rhodesia w'as faced with a more 
serious and urgent task: to strengthen the colony’s economic founda¬ 
tions and enable it to support a larger population. The immediate 
need, therefore, was to .strengthen the basic industries; not to shelter 
that section of tlie white people which was employed in ‘derivative’ 
industries. The basic industries on which all other economic activi¬ 
ties depended were four—trade with the Natives, mining, agriculture 
for export, and the provision of railway transport for neighbouring 
territories. In each of these industries, excei)t that of Native 
trade, the limiting factor was costs; this was at the present time 
strikingly clear in the case of mining, and would become almost 
equally clear in the case of railway transport, when once the Angola 
railway began to compete for the traffic of Northern Rhodesia and 
the southern districts of the Belgian Congo.^ But tlie costs which tlie 
basic industries had to bear consisted to a considerable degree in tlie 


direct charges imposed by the derivative industries, and in the high 
cost of living for which they were in no small measure re.sponsible; 
it followed that fiolicy sliould not aim at increasing still furtlier the 
money wages of higld^' paid workers, but rather at sustaining real 
wages by facilitating a reduction in the cost of living. Policy sliould 
also aim at increasing the Natives’ standard of living. Of the four 
basic industries, trade with the Native population was tlie only one 
which did not depend on export markets and need not wait for its 
expansion on the ncce.ssarily gradual jirocess of immigration and 
settlement. The S.-iO.OhO Natives po.ssibly possessed at the present 
time a spending power eijual to tliat of 80,000 Eiirojieans; to raise 
liiat spending power was eeonomically the etpiivaleiit of an accelera¬ 
tion of European ininiigration; it would have exactly the same effect 
in reilueiiig tiie overhead charges wliieli tlie colony iiad to carry 
‘the necessary costs of governnient. trade, and Iranspoi't . J^ui'ojiean 
workers sometimes regarded with fear tlie jirogress ol Native cajiu- 
eities; in the Union they had sought to arre.st that jnogress by 


' 8oijO.>-ni Khcxlrr-iii Iuih ljy »i0i .NortJi.-rn K(i()<l.-si*i ii.sKur.:<j li.-m ll al 

until \,y tin- Kuilway lor llio tmiiHport Crotii tlio 

vopjxT Ix-ll, nho Mupplicrt with coiil Irotii tlii' \\ utikio iiiincvs. 
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demanding State support of their Colour Bar. But the fear was unjus¬ 
tified. The white man was not so incapable that he could only defend 
his position by insisting on the underpayment of the Native. The 
relation between advanced and backward labour was complementary 
rather than competitive. ‘Even if in some occupations the Native 
does displace the white man, now that he is able to earn more he can 
demand more, and so offers a market for an increased output of goods 
in general, in which additional white labour will find employment. 
Already the railway receipts from Native passenger traffic exceed 

those from first class passenger traffic.’^ 

This was in substance the same argument which the experts had 
addressed to the government and the people of South Africa. In 
Southern Rhodesia, a colony which for every reason was bound to 
desire a rapid economic expansion, the argument possessed if anything 
an even greater cogency. But the white people of Southern Rhodesia 
paid no more attention to the argument than the white South Afri¬ 
cans had done. Economic logic was strange to them; the logic of racial 
defence was natural to tliem. The wliite workers looked to the prac¬ 
tice of the South African trade unions to learn how they might best 
defend themselves, and the European legislature copied all the main 
items in tlie Union’s code of industrial legislation—with the exception 
of that single item which was designed to juotect the lowest-paid 
workers against exploitation.^ The Industrial Conciliation Act of 
1934 established in Southern Rhodesia both the Union’s apprentice¬ 
ship system and its industrial council system.® The restrictionist 
intention of the Southern Rhodesian legislation was even more 
bluntly stated than that of the Union legislation. There was no 
beating about the busli in defining the class of workers which was to 
be excluded from the organizations of ‘employees’ and from the 
industrial councils. Natives were to be excluded from the benefits of 
the Act."* The operation of the Act conformed in almost every 
particular to the South African example.^ Its intention was in every 

^ Clay* op, cit,, paras. 107-12, 119-23. 

^ The refcrenco i.s to South Africa\s Wogo Board sy.stom. 

^ Act No. 10 of 1934, and amending Act No. 30 of 1937. It should be added that 
early in 1939 additional machinery along tho lines of tho Union’s Wage Board was 
also contemplated. For the Soutli African model, see pp. 63-82 above. 

* Chapter 1 of the Act gives this definition: ‘ “Native’* means any meml>orof the 
aboriginal tril>es or races of Africa or any person having tho blood of such tribes or 
races and living among thorn after the manner thereof.’ Tins is tho standard definition 
(c'f. Native Affaii's Act 1927, Native Tax Act 1930, Land Apportionment Act 1930, 
&c.). 

^ Theri^ was one novel feature. Regulations issued on behalf of specific industries 
stuTOunded the principal towns with a ten-mile area in w'hicli persons engaged ‘in the 
lUKlcrtakiiig, industry, trade or occupation conconied’ could neither give nor receive 
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particular identical with the intention of the South African system, 
namely, to protect the privileges of the white trade unionists, both 
as regards wages and as regards the ratio of employment. 

By what principle did the European rulers of Southern Rhodesia 
explain the intention of their policy ? On SOtli March 1938 the Prime 
Minister, Mr. G. M. Huggins, made the following statement to an 
audience composed largely of Natives:' 


•Because of the presence of the white man the Bantu is. with accelerat¬ 
ing speed, lifting himself out of his primitive conditions. His inter-tribal 
wars have been piohibited, and his once frequently-recurring epidemics 
have been checked. His numbers are increasing. Tribes once separated 
by traditional animosities are developing the idea of racial unity... .The 
Bantu is resolved to learn, and within as yet undetermined limits is 
capable of learning. To forbid him opportunities is contrary to natural 
j\jstit«, but arc we to allow liiin to develop and in the eour.se of time, 
because his requirements are so small, to oust the European ? . . . 

‘VVliilc there is yet time and space, the country should be divided into 
separate areas for black and white. In the Native area the black man 
must be allowed to rise to any position to which he is capable of climbing. 
i:vcry step in the industrial and social pyramid must be open to him, 

excepting only—and always—tlic very top-The Native may he his 

own lawyer, doctor, builder, journalist or priest, and he must be pro¬ 
tected from white competition in his own area. In the European area 
the black man will be welcomed, when, tcmpte<l by wag(^s. he offers 


his services an a labourer, h>it it will be on the understanding that theie 
he shall merely assist, and not compete with, tlio white man. . . . The 
interest of each race will be paramount in its own sphere.’ 


'I’he Prime Minister cited Uganda as the exemplar of the princi{)le 
that the black man must he allowed to ri.se to any po.sition—except 
the very tr)p. But Uganda does not divide its territory into two parts, 
and limit the application of this principle to one part only. The idea 
that there are two sijhcrcs. one where European interests are para¬ 
mount and the other where Native intcrc.sts are paramount, is, as we 
have seen, the idea which governs South African j)olicy. It is the idea 
of segregation. Can it >>e reconciled with the ‘natural justice’ to 
which the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia ap])ealed ? If w'c 
grant the tlietjreticul y)osHibility of such a recoiiciliation, we shall still 


crnployin.jjit oxcopt t,u thoHi «;oncIition« Ium! ixHtii by tlio t»roctMfurc.H 

provi<l*xi by tJic A^-t. Hw, o.g., Notice 73 of lUH'J (Ullli Kul).) applying 

tlio tcfi-rnilc princjpio in lhc» printing iieJustry. 'I'iicro wax, Jiowever, u Kiij* in tlie Act. 
A wl.o wuH fiol ‘in llio uislcrlukinj'. in.loHtry, trud.» or oc. upulion coti.-yrtie.r 

iniKi.t employ lul>our not subicct to the ukiccI reKulution«; a liotcl-owiicr iiiigbl 
bin; dinvt Nativew to paint hiu itotol —HiiM'c be wan not in the building industry. 

• and. r/J4y. pum. 303. 
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have to examine the practical application of the policy. We must 
consider whether or not the division of spheres has been made fairly. 
The division of spheres means in the first place a division of land— 
and this is not merely a matter of square miles and acres: the com¬ 
parative fertility of the land, its situation with regard to the railway 
system and the chief markets, the amount of pubUc money which 
is spent in developing its productivity and the capacities of those who 
work on it—all these and many other factors must be taken into 
account. What proportion of the Native community (in South Africa 
it is more than half) is compelled to earn its living in that sphere 
where Native interests are subordinated to European interests ? Are 
the opportunities of advancement permitted to Natives in their own 
sphere substantial, or are they fictional ? 

Economists, it may be observed at the outset, are inclined by the 
bias of their training to be sceptical about the possibility of making a 
genuine division. For a fundamental proposition of economic science 
about production is that it signifies the indissoluble combination of 
three elements—land, capital, and labour. Since the Natives of 
Southern Rhodesia represent preponderantly the element of labour, 
their separation from the economy of the colony can be no more than 
a very limited one. Imperial policy has also traditionally rejected the 
division at which Southern Rhodesian policy aims. Tliis rejection was 
explicitly written into the fundamental law of the territory in the days 
of the Chartered Company. It was symbolized in article 83 of the 
Order in Council of 1898, which declared: ‘A Native may acquire, hold, 
encumber and dispose of land on the same conditions as a person who 
is not a Native.’ The Letters Patent of August 1923 reasserted tliis 
principle.! Nevertheless, the Imperial government was not unpre- 
])ared for its rejection by a self-governing Southern Rhodesia. During 
the negotiations of 1922 the colonists had suggested an apportion¬ 
ment of land between Natives and Europeans after the manner of the 
South African legislation of 1913. The Secretary of State had de¬ 
murred to their request. ‘The present clause*, he declared, ‘enshrines 
a long-accepted principle.’ But he held out a hope that the Imperial 
government would permit the Southern Rhodesians to set aside this 
long-accepted principle. ‘If’, he said, ‘full and impartial inquiry 
should show, after Responsible Government has come into force, that 
some amendment of the law is necessary. His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to consider an amendment.’® 

The white people of Southern Rhodesia were quick to take the hint. 

' Section 43. 

* Report of the Land Commissioriy i925, C.S.R. 3» 1925, para. 41. 
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At the opening of the first Legislative Assembly under the new con¬ 
stitution the Governor announced that a Land Commission would be 
appointed, and that, in the meantime, nothing would be done to 
make a ‘satisfactory* solution more difficult—which meant that, in 
the meantime, there would be no alienation of land to Natives.^ 
The Land Commission presented its report in 1925. It quoted from 
a wide variety of sources in order to show that there was virtual 
unanimity of opinion among settlers, academic students, and even 
missionaries, in favour of tlie territorial separation of races. For 
itself, it accepted that principle on one condition—‘that the 
division was fairly made’. It believed that a fair division was 
possible, provided the colonists had a sense of justice large enough for 
the problem and the opportunity which confronted them. Southern 
Rhodesia was more fortunate than the Union of South Africa. It 
was a comparatively empty country. Of its 96.250,000 acres only 
31,000,000 had been alienated to Europeans, and only 21,000,000 
had been set aside for Native Reserves; 43,000,000 acres remained. 

Some of the Europeans were afraid that if more land were allocated 
to black men insufficient would be left for the white men; but tiie 
Commission did not think that these fears were justified. It pointed 
out that at present there were approximately 10.000 acres each for 
every white man, woman, and child ; that the size of European farms 
was generally excessive; and that huge blocks were in the jiossession 
of companies and syndicates which were letting the land lie idle. 
Resides, the Commission had decided to recommend a considerably 
increased area for white possession. Its final conclusion was that 
an additional 6,851,870 acres should be set aside for Native i)ur- 
chase and an additional 17,423,815 acres reserved for Europeans. 
This left rather more than a million acres as ‘neutral’ or ‘semi-neutrar 
areas, and rather less than a million acres as a forest reserve ; it also 
left 17,793,300 acres of land in arid or fiy-infested or unexplored 
country to be allocated at some future date. Of the area now ready 
to be apportioned (including the existing Reserves) the Etirofican 
share would amount approximately to 62 per cent., and the Native 
share approximately to 37 per cent. The Commission insisted that 
these shares must he allocated immediately and definitely. No doubt 

* The* Nutivo riKht of pm< huMO linO in Oio ponl tefti u foriiml oiio; piirtly 

llio Nativoa wore iKt.orurit of th«ir ri«ht. purOy bi-rnuKo tlH*y l.u kotl moans, 
and partly l>ocau«; the |K)liry of Crown ,m>\ Coiniainy ha<l uilhiiol.l from thoin tlio 
rluinro of oxorcisifiK Ihoirrighl. ('they had Qli.-riaUvl only oiio farm to Nativo piir- 
chuwTS.) While tho KuroiK-aiiH mquire.l SI.OOt).O(K) ac-rt-H of land. Nativo pun liuHois 
u< qujn«l only 4r,,<m. Tlio Coininw.sion holiovcl novortholow {paras. 8« aiul 90) that 
they were hound to fomfxsto increasingly for tho purchaao of land in tho future. 
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the history of land apportionment in South Africa was in its mind 
when it wTote: ‘The subject cannot be dealt with by instalments, as 
the Native cannot in fairness be asked to give up forthwith a right 
which he possesses in exchange for an immediate instalment of land, 
to be followed possibly later by a further instalment or instalments, 
of the value or extent of wliich no one has any knowledge.’^ 

There is no doubt that these proposals offered to the Native popu¬ 
lation of Southern Rhodesia a distinctly greater measure of security 
upon the land than that which the South African Natives possessed. 
Their 37 per cent, share of the land represented a far higher propor¬ 
tion of a far emptier country. The Commission calculated that, on 
the basis of the existing population figures, the Native area would 
amount to 27*7 acres per person. Its insistence that this share must 
be allocated immediately and definitely was a very real addition to 
Native security. Moreover, its advocacy of individual tenure in the 
newly delimited areas was an encouragement to progressive Natives.^ 
Yet it may be doubted whether the Commission made an excessive 
demand upon the sense of justice of the European community. After 
all, the Europeans already possessed per person almost 10,000 acres 
of land, and their share was to be increased. In addition, nearly all the 
better-situated areas lay inside the Em’Opean sphere. When we study 
the detailed map of land apportionment attached to the Commission’s 
report, we cannot fail to observe that less than 100 miles of the more 
than 1,300 miles of railway which serve the colony’s economic needs 
run through the Native areas. The map also shows that the areas 
intended for Native occupation are not laid out in compact blocks, 
but are scattered in such a manner as to keep European employers 
in close touch with supplies of labour. 

The proposals which the Land Commission made for clearing the 
European areas of unwanted Natives corresponded closely with 
South African policy, and were in general very acceptable to the 
white people of Southern Rhodesia. It recommended the abolition 
of that system of occupancy which in South Africa is called ‘squat¬ 
ting’—though not its sudden and drastic abofition.^ It also recom¬ 
mended the institution of a thorough residential segregation in the 
towns. It pointed out that ‘European civilization’ had caused a con¬ 
gregation in the towns of large numbers of male Natives. Separated 
from their wives and children they became a prey to vice and to 

^ Report of (he Land Commission, 1925, C.S.R. 3, 1925. para. 103. The ^noutrar 
areoH, ainountiug to 1,099,870 acres, were recommended only by the Chairman and 
one other member. Tho semimeutral areas (detinod in para. 162) amounted to 
80,329 acres. 

^ Ibid., paras. 134 and 224 ff. * Ibid., parols. 355, 356. See above, pp. 26, 28, 
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diseases ‘which are already said to mfect in some districts over three- 
quarters of the Native population, and which may have a serious 
influence on the birth rate, with a disastrous effect upon production 
and the labour supply’If aU this was true, the system was both 
inhuman and inefficient; but the Commission did not fly in the face of 
European opinion by suggesting that Native labourers sliould be 
permitted to live a settled family life in the cities. Instead, it told the 
Europeans that it was their duty to do what on the whole they wanted 
to do—to segregate these urban Natives in separate locations or 
villages, and ‘make them liable to medical inspection’ 

The parUamentary history of the land apportionment poUcy was 
a leisurely one but it reached its conclusion at last in Act No. 30 of 
1930. As the constitution provided, the Act did not become hw until 
it had survived the scrutiny of the Imperial authority; it survived 
that scrutiny. In substance it carried into effect the recommen¬ 
dations of the Commission of 1925. It was, however, more precise 
and drastic in its handling of the problem presented by the Natives 
living in European areas. It permitted labour-tenancy, (stipulating 
only that the Chief Native Commissioner must approve the terms 
of contract); but it provided that rent-paying tenants must be 
removed from European areas within six years from the passing of 

the Act.^ 1 4.1 *. 

The experience gained in administrating the Act has proved that 

this last stipulation was too ambitious. In 1933 the Chief Native 
Commissioner reported that there were 132,414 rent-paying Natives 
living on Crown lands in the European area; in addition there were 
many Natives living on private lands. The law demanded that 
they should all be removed before 31st March 1937; but the Chief 
Native Commissioner did not believe that preparation in the Native 
areas was sufficiently advanced for their accommodation. Parliament 
would, therefore, find it necessary to extend the period of grace. 
Amending acts in 1936 and 1937 extended the period to January 
1941; but it is now clear that a far longer time should have been 
allowed for clearing the European areas. For one reason, many Euro¬ 
pean landowners do not wish to lose their rents. For another reason 
accommodation in the Native areas is still lacking. The government 

> civilisation'-) .luty U, do oil in it- power to n.ini.ni-o ll.o ill 

It in only fair to point out tlioro a protective element m thw bogn-gu- 
tioniHt proi>OHal: and it in noteworthy that Nativea won. to bo ixirmittod to tondor 

for building in tho locatioiiH. 

* J.V.K., vol. viii, pp. 967 fl.; vol. x, pp- 210 IT. 

* Act No. 30 of 1930, aoction 24. 
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has actually gone outside and beyond the Act in its efforts to find 
room for Natives who are overcrowded in certain European areas 
remote from any Native Reserve. Between 1932 and 1939, it pur¬ 
chased more than 500,000 acres and settled on them rent-paying 
Natives under ‘a controlled form of communal tenure’. These 
additional Native lands are marked on the map as ‘New (Native) 
Occupational Areas’. 

Is the total area set aside for exclusive Native occupation suffi¬ 
cient for the needs of the Native population in the present and the 
near future ? We have been skirting around this question: it is now 
time to face it directly. The answer to it must depend upon tiie 
results of manj" separate investigations and calculations, and also 
upon less calculable factors. How much of the land assigned to the 
Natives is fit for agriculture, how much of it is fit only for pasture, 
and how much of it is fit for nothing? Between 1933 and 193S 
experts classified the soils of 24 Reserves, containing 6,126,859 acres; 
according to then classification, 40 per cent, is arable, 44 per cent, is 
grazing, and 16 per cent, is waste. If the same percentages are 
roughly true of the whole Native area, the total cultivable land 
amounts to about 8 J million acres, or 11 -2 acres per head of the present 
estimated Native population. But the distribution of the population 
and of the good quality land is by no means uniform; nearly half of 
the 89 Reserves can offer less than 10 acres of arable land per inhabi¬ 
tant, and 15 of them can offer less than 5. There is also the question of 
grazing for live-stock. How much land do the cattle need ? In the 
‘New (Native) Occupational Areas’ each rent-pajdng tenant is limited 
to 10 head of large stock or their equivalent in small stock,^ and a 
minimum of 100 acres is judged necessary to provide him with suffi¬ 
cient glazing. On this basis the total acreage of the Native areas 
falls a little short of the immediate needs of their present inhabitants, 
even without taldng account of the problems arising from the uneven 
distribution of the inhabitants in relation to the available land. Most 
emphatically, there is little or no room in the Reserves for the 
320,000 Natives who, according to the law, are due to be shifted out 
of the European areas. 

These calculations are disturbing. There is, however, one flaw in 
them. They treat the productivity of the land as a static and unchang¬ 
ing factor. They make no allowance for progress which may be made 
in teaching the Natives to use the land more efficiently. But in actual 

^ The onlculntioii is that the grazing for one head of cattle will provide for four 
goats. I take all thc.se calculations from a memorandum prepared by the .Agrieul- 
turalist for the Native Affairs Department and submitted totlioBledisloeCommission. 
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fact, great progress has been made already. There are signs that it is 
Ukeiy to continue, and to transform the whole agricultural situation. 

The funds which the European legislators provide for the agricul¬ 
tural education of the Natives are extremely meagre. The estimates 
for the year 1938-9 allocate £12,713 for the development of Native 
areas—in comparison with £247,901 which is voted to the European 
Department of Agriculture.^ Of this small sum, £3,163 supports a 
smaU estabUshment of European experts; £5.582 supports a Native 
establishment consisting chiefly of demonstrators; what is left pro¬ 
vides for traveUing and transport, surveys, and equipment. Yet it 
has sometimes happened, both in science and in practical affairs, tliat 
the best work has been done with scanty means. The little staff of 
European experts whose mission it is to increase the resources of 
Southern Rhodesia’s Native areas are proving once again that neces¬ 
sity is the mother of invention. They cannot afford a mechanized 
assault on the danger of land-erosion; so they have put together out 
of a railway sleeper and a gum pole an instrument which, drawn by 
oxen, throws up the contour ridges necessary to retain and disperse 
the water which pours down the hill-sides. They cannot afford to 
establish elaborate demonstration stations, or to equip their demon¬ 
strators with expensive implements; as a consequence, tliey have 
discovered that it is better to place their demonstrators on the jilots 
of Native producers and to furnish them w ith no more tools than 
those which the ordinary producer can hope to buy.^ In this w'ay they 


I E^timaUHfortht Year ended Shi March provided for a revenue of 

of which £397,0(K} wiw contributed by the Native Tux. ArnoiiK the cstunutt's o ox- 
i,.-ri<lituro the following itemn may be noted: Native AfinirH. 

volopmeiit (i.e. odueation). £8U.539; Education (i.o. European education). i.lCO.H.o. 
Agriculture (i.o. in European An.-oa), £247.901. Tlio aub-heads of the Native AlTair,^ 
vote were: iMlminiatralive and general (£143.940). Land Boar<l (fO.OMl). drvelopincnt 
of Native Areuw and HaxerwH (£12.713), Native Labour (£72,739). Ibis l.wt item 
concerned largely immigrant Nutivew. 

AttomptB are aoinetiinoa inu.le to prove that the Natives conlribute more b> ilirccL 
taxation thoii the State Hpendn on them. Altoniatively. that th.^y contribute less. 
For do they not benefit from the £164,209 allocated to honpituls and .linpeiiHiines, the 
£87 640 allocaUMl to military defence, the £289,291 allocated to pn^oun. the ..65 
ullocutoil n. the KurviceH of lou.m, aa well uh from the admimalrative. postal, and othei 
general exi>en.liture« of the Slate? But, on the other huml. do iK.t the NnUvea con- 
frihuU. more than their direct tax an ,>urchn«er« of goo.la which have j.aid cuHtom.s 
duty, and oh u«erH of public utilitiea ? And do they not (aince a 1 income la a pro- 
duct of tlie .x.llaborution of land, capital, ui.d labour) conlnl.ute uUo to every Hourco 
of public revenue, inclu.ling even mining royultie.i and the European mcomo-tax 
The argument of direct Native payment are! direct Native henoht ih Kinm to I.e n 
fttllacioua one. The real quealioiw to be aiiawered (a.s in South Africa) inuat be uii- 
Bworwl in the light of the Ixjat Uiaching on economic thiMiry, the canona of tuxulioii. 

and nuiii’a duly towarda hia nolghlK.ur, 

* Theao toola are a plough, a harrow, and a cultivator. In 1932 it woa planned to 
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have brought instruction and example to the very doors of the people 
whom it is their task to serve. They have also brought the incentive 
and the enjoyment of immediate profit. Every Native ‘co-operator’ 
who prepares and cultivates two acres of his land according to the 
directions of a demonstrator receives the whole of the increased crop 
which scientific method produces. A ‘co-operator’ who persists with 
the new methods for four years qualifies as a ‘master farmer’. By 
that time lie has in all probability increased his harvests tenfold. By 
the example of his prosperity, and by the distinction of the certifi¬ 
cate and badge awarded to him, he invites his neighbours to follow 
him along the new path. The four-year period of co-operation is 
determined by the rotation of crops which the agricultural experts 
are seeking to establish—maize; maize with kraal or composted 
manure; a legume (ground-nuts, ground-peas, &c.); millet or some 
similar crop. By this rotation, which hinges on the nitrogen-restoring 
legumes. Native cultivators are able quickly to build up their worn- 
out soils and to maintain their productivity year after year. But it 
is not merely to individual profit and individual emulation that the 
reformers of the Native Affairs Department appeal. They aim at a 
transformation ofthevisible pattern ofthe rural community. In 1929 
they made their first experiment in ‘centralization’, or the demarca¬ 
tion of arable and pasture into compact blocks. These compact 
blocks are very often separated (without cost of fencing) by the long 
line of a replanned village. The experiment has won rapid success. 
Within the first ten years more than two million acres of Native lands 
were ‘centralized’, and at the present time the agricultural officers of 
the Native Affairs Department find themselves unable to keep pace 
with a rapidly growing waiting-list. An agricultural revolution is 
taking place among tlie Natives of Southern Rhodesia. There are signs 
that the Europeans who are guiding its course have found a middle 
way between the excessive individualism which was the price of 
agricultural progress in eighteenth-century England and the excessive 
collectivism which has been its price in twentieth-century Russia. 

The effects of this agricultural revolution—provided they are not 
frustrated by public policy—are bound to stimulate the economic 
activity of Southern Rhodesia. We should naturally anticipate an 
increase in the volume of production, a progressive elaboration of the 
division of labour in Native areas, and an increase in the capacity of 
the Natives to pay for the goods and services which the white people, 

add a soedor. Thero were, at this time, 64 demonstrators; 152 had been asked for by 
Native Commissioners. Each demonstrator was bound to take over plots for at least 
ten Natives, but this minimum was often greatly exceeded. 
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far more than their own people, are capable of supplj-ing. Neverthe¬ 
less there are signs that the white people, or a section of them, tear 
this’ progress more than they welcome it. Their protectionist senti¬ 
ment has deep roots. Having expressed itself ten years ago m the 
attempt to divide the economic structure of the colony into two parts, 
it now expresses itself in measures of defence against the growing 
competitive strength of the Native part. To the white maize grower 
in Southern Rhodesia progress in the maize fields of the Reserves 
seems the same as foreign competition. In South Africa there is 
hardly any question of such competition, for the Native areas are on 
balance importers of agricultural produce.' But the more spacious 
Reserves of Southern Rhodesia have produced already a surplus ioi 
sale ■ and the rapid progress of Native agricultural technique points 
to a time, not far distant, when this surplus will be a considerable one. 
How will the ruling race adajit itself to this novel situation ? 

The situation first arose in the production of maize. Maize is grown 
to some extent in every district of Southern Rhodesia but the chief 
producing districts are in Mashonaland; Matabeleland. \yhich com¬ 
prises the drier southern and central di.stricts of the colony, is on 
lialance an importer of maize. The colony as a whole 
on a considerable scale; the total in 19:17-8 aniounted to 1,.!.!.!.OOP 
bags which was almost double tlie quantity sold in the home market. 
Owing to its high content of starch, the maize of Kouthern Rhodesia 
cniovs on the world market a premium over the comiieting production 
of Argentina and the United States. Ncverthcle.ss, tlic economic 
collap.se of HklO-l (in the latter year the Liverpool i.nce fell as low 
as la lOd per bag) comiiellcd the colonial legislature to come to the 
i The followina soulh AW™., liaur™ urc fro.,, the ItlSG I>„,Mth.ti..n C'ct.sus u.al 
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rescue of the growers. The Maize Ck)ntrol Act of 1931 established a 
central selling authority whose business it was to market the grain and 
pay the farmers the average between an artificial home price and the 
world-market price. But the Act exempted the Matabeleland growers 
from this system of control. The result was to give them the benefit 
of the artificial home price without imposing on them any share in 
‘the bvirden of export ’; this led to an expansion of production in those 
parts of the colony which were naturally less suitable for maize-growing. 
In 1933 the Matabeleland growers were receiving 10s. a bag, whereas 
the Mashonaland growers were for the most part receiving only about 
4s. The central sell ng board was handling less than a quarter of the 
maize consumed ^nd subsidized by the local consumer. An amend¬ 
ing Act in 1934 ended this absurd situation, but compensated the 
small producers (who had been responsible for most of the production 
in the hitherto exempted areas) by an ingenious quota system. 
Every grower was given a sha.e in the proceeds of the artificial home 
market; the share was allotted on the basis of past production—the 
smaller the production, the greater the share. 

This revised scheme has tlie merit of imposing a check on rash ex¬ 
pansion and of leaving it to the individual producer to decide his own 
policy. But it has also the defect of favouring marginal and sub¬ 
marginal producers at the expense of efficient producers in the natural 
maize areas. This defect is not one of logic. The Act aims at keeping 
the white farmer on the land, and it is the least efficient white farmer 
who is in the greatest danger of being driven off the land.' 

Does the racial-protectionist impulse which the Maize Act embodies 
operate at the expense of the Native maize producers ? The terms of 
the Act are frankly discriminatory. Sections 10-13 apply only to 
‘producers who are not Natives’; other sections apply to Natives 
only. But does this discrimination in practice hurt the Native 
growers ? The Bledisloe Commission seems to have concluded that it 
does not; but the Commission did not argue the question.^ It cannot 
be fully argued liere; for the details are so intricate that nothing 
short of an elaborate specialist investigation would be adequate to 
handle them. There is a clash of opinion between the officials of the 
Native Affairs Departmejit and the officials in charge of agricultural 
marketing; the former believe that the control scheme is operated 

‘ Act No. 17 of 1934; ameiulod again by Act No. 6 of 1937. The complicated quota 

arrangemciit.s uro set out in the schedules. Tho system of ‘geographical bonuses'_i.e. 

of rccoKnizing in pricc-hxat ion the economic advantage which certain growers possess 
owing to their propinquity to local purchn.<?ing cenfros such a-s Bulawayo—has been 
an ndditioiiiil aid to a considerable number of small European producers. 

Caul. 5949, para. 119. 
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with an unfair bias against the Native growers; the latter deny it. 
One fact nobody denies-that the Native is not likely to get more 
than 5a a bag for his maize, while Europeans receive double that 
price on anything between 25 and 100 per cent, of their crop^^ But 
differences of opinion arise in explaming the fact. Usually the Nativ e 
grower disposes of his maize to a trader, who m turn disposes of it 
to the Control Board; the trader may have treated the Nativ e unfairly, 
either by paying him an insufficient sum of money or by paying him 
in ‘truck’. Again, Native-grown maize is ‘uneconomic m the sense 
that it is grown in areas which the government has not seen fit to 
equip with the facilities of road and railway transport; is it not inad¬ 
missible that producers in these remote areas should receive the same 
return in money as producers whose maize can be cheaply earned to 
adjacent markets '! The elauses of the Act which relate specificallj to 
Native iiroducers seem to show great consideration for their speci.il 
. needs; they provide for no less than six alternative methods by wliicl. 
these producers may dispose of their surplus. Inevitably, the method 
of disposal through traders is the one most cominon y adopted, and 
only 25 per cent, of the maize which is thus handled i.s admitted o 
the privileged home market. Small European growers are givei. very 
much higher quotas. These quotas, however, dimmish as tl>e hmo- 
pean growers increase their production ; whereas the quota of Nati c 
growers remains fixed at 25 iier cent, even if year by .tear they add to 

their production. And this they have rloiic.' 

There remains the stubborn fact that the small European pro¬ 
ducer normallv receives a quota of over 7(1 per cent., whereas the 
small Native iiroducer (there are no largo Native producers) iievci 
receives a quota above 25 r>er cent. There remains the other stiibhori. 
fact that it is Natives in European employment who, as consumcis o 
maize meal, pay the bulk of the price for the protection given to 
the white farmers. And there remains something more. Acts and 
regulations are visible landmarks in the evolution of opinion and 
policy it is the direction which that evolution is following, rather 
than tiie form of any t-articular landmark, which most deeply con¬ 
cern the historian, 'riiero can be no doubt about the ilireclion wh.c , 
Euroiiean opinion in Southern Rhodesia has been lollowing. Ihc 
white farmers of the colony have begun to aim at a .systein •*«> '- 
rural protectionism from whose benefits the Natives shall be alto¬ 
gether excluded. They made their intention clear at a 
Rhodesia Agricultural Union which met in he,.tember I'Jd!). A 

■ Tho nK..r..s of Nalivo roa.:l,i..H U.o lloanl ihrougl. traders are: I'Jll.l-li. 

23..,MW hail-i ; 432.<>00 hugn; 1U37-8. r>U3.(WO biigM. 
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resolution submitted by the executive of the Union called upon the 
government to ‘reserve for the European settlers the whole of the 
local market for maize, wheat and eggs’.^ The resolution added that 
the Natives should be given ‘further incentive’ to produce these 
commodities for sale at the lower prices offered by the world market, 
and to produce for home consumption less important and less 
profitable crops such as ground-nuts, rice, and beans. Nearly all the 
speakers avowed their high purpose of encouraging Native progress. 
They congratulated each other on these avowals of high purpose. The 
Prime Minister, who attended the congress, congratulated them all. 
But, save for one or two eccentric dissentients, they were all agreed 
about the urgency of the need for protecting the white producer against 
the competition of the Native producer. They tried to be fair. They 
agreed that the Native ought to be taught better methods of culti¬ 
vation—though some speakers felt that the government was in too 
mucli of a hurry to teach them, and was spending too much money 
on the work.- They agreed that increased Native production and a 
higher Native standard of living would be an economic benefit to 
the whole country—but they were almost unanimous in demanding 
that the Native must achieve that higher standard without com¬ 
peting with the white farmer. The white farmer must have protection 
against the Native. Did not the white carpenter or white railway 
worker have this protection ? The farmer could not be protected 
by a fixed wage and a fixed ration of employment; but he could and 
must be protected by a scheme which would give him a monopoly 
in the home market for the higher-priced crops, and leave ‘the lower- 
priced ones to the Native’. So they passed their resolution. The 
Prime Minister congratulated them on the generosity and breadth 
of view with which they had conducted their discussion. He assured 
them that the government was ‘fully alive to the possible dangers of 
the situation’. He reiterated this assurance in the election campaign 
of March 19.10, when he and his party pledged themselves to the 
following programme: 

Native policy founded on the Land Apportionment Act and the 
development of the Native in his own areas. The marketing and export 
of Native crops with adequate protection for the white producer.’ ® 

‘ I quote from the typed report of discus-sion kindly given to mo by officials of the 
Rhodeai,I Agricultural Union. » Cf. p. 107, note 1. giving tho actual o.xpendituro. 

Manifesto, 19.39: ‘The United Party to tho Electors of Southern Rhodesia ’ Cf 
RhorU.-<m Labour Parly, Statcmcnl of Policy, p. 5. ‘It is satisfied that tho intomai 
murkots created by the entorpnse of tho white race .should be retained for the white 
farmer, and that by organization and sale of Native production overseas, a far better 
Monomic return could bo obtained by the Native producer than is now available to 
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The racial aspects of Southern Rhodesia’s economic policy—or, it 
might be as good to say, the economic aspects of Southern Rhodesia’s 
racial policy—conform to the South African example. There are 
important differences of circumstance, but not of principle. Because 
Southern Rhodesia has had more land to spare, she has been able to 
make a more generous provision for the land needs of Natives. But for 
this very reason she has been moved to apply the principle of racial 
defence in a sphere where South Africa has felt no need of applying it: 
namely in the sphere of agricultural marketing. Because Southern 
Rhodesia has had more land to spare, she has not been faced ^vith the 
problem of a formidable rural exodus. Altliough her wage structure 
copies and even exaggerates the South African disparity between the 
wages of skilled and unskilled labour, she has not as yet been seriously 
vexed by the ‘poor white’ problem.^ She has therefore felt no need 
to enter upon an ambitious ‘civilized labour policy’. But in every 
other respect her poUcies with regard to urban labour have been 
imlmcd with the spirit of tlie Colour Bar; her Industrial Conciliation 
Act is faithful even to the letter of South African example in its more 
restrictive aspects. For the purposes of our immediate inquiry the 
political frontier between South Africa and Southern Rhodesia is. 
therefore, not a frontier at all. The boundary does not mark a real 
division of ju-inciple. It is true that Southern Rhodesia’s legislative 
autonomy is not yet comi)lete, and that the ‘colour-blind franchise’— 
symbol of nineteenth-century liberalism in Southern Africa—has not 
as yet been displaced. But the moving frontier of white farmers and 
miners and artisans has carried to the Zambesi the modern South 
African reaction against the liberalism of the imperial tradition and 
the Cape tradition. Cecil Rhodes’s maxim, ‘Equal rights for every 
civilized man south of the Zambesi’, is not to-day in favour in the 

colony which Cecil Rhodes created.'* 

Is the Zambesi itself a real line of division ? North of the great 
river the ‘imperial factor’ has not been eliminated. Those who rule 
arc ultimately re.sponsiblc to the iiarliament of the United Kingdom. 
His Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom professes diflcrent 
ends of policy from those which are pursued (and often professed 
also) by his Majesty’s governments in South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. But is there very much dilTcrence in practice? In the 


• 'VUor. un; how.vcr. that th. probl-.n in b.«ir.nn.K t« u,.,,.-«r-o.K. up,.lieu- 

tiouH with wl.i<-h tho JuvonilH K.i.ploy.n.-nl JJounl hu.s to d.ul, u,ul tl.o necessity ol 

^ ^ Sinco thin . ImpU-r huu l>oon in ,>roof. I imv« r..^l w.th proht tl.o n.unu«om.t of 
H full.(Jr.«i« Hlu<ly of Koulhorn IU.odo«iu by itoy McGregor. It lu oi.t.tlc<l ^aUvc 

Sf/jrajulum in SoulUrn Ubode^iia. 
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field of Native administration, contrasts which at fiirst sight appear 
strongly marked become attenuated under a close examination. North 
of the Zambesi, the principle of paramountcy seeks to express it¬ 
self through the method of indirect rule; south of the Zambesi, the 
differential policy expresses itself through Native Councils and 
Native Courts: yet Southern Rhodesia, like Northern Rhodesia, is 
endeavouring ‘to encourage and develop the participation by the 
Natives in their own government’.^ Do the contrasts in the ends and 
means of economic policy become similarly attenuated under a close 
examination ? Are the professions of ‘trusteeship’ and ‘paramountcy’, 
wliich are made by Great Britain and all her African administra¬ 
tions nothing more than the homage which vice pays to virtue ? 
Or do they represent something real? 

These are questions which we shall not be able to answer confi¬ 
dently until we have completed the inquiry planned for the following 
cliapter. That chapter \vi\\ deal with economic policy in colonial 
areas remote from the frontier of settlement. At present we are 
concerned primarily with the settlers’ point of view, and our immediate 
purpose is to discover the line at which the settlers’ point of view ceases 
to determine policy—to map the outer fringes of‘w’hite man’s country’, 
and to discover whether or not those fringes are still advancing. 
We cannot spare very mucl\ time for this novel attempt at map¬ 
making. Perhaps we may save ourselves some time if we try the 
metliod of elimination. Can we eliminate Nyasaland ? We know that 
w'e cannot eliminate it from the area of the southward flow of labour. 
But can we eliminate it from the area of the northward flow of the 
white man’s labour policies ? By putting our questions in this nega¬ 
tive form, we escape for the present the obligation of entering too far 
into the examination and criticism of Colonial Office policies. We can 
limit ourselves to the search for similarities and contrasts, and post¬ 
pone the probing of causes. 

The Nyasaland committee which in 1935 reported on the problem 
of emigrant lal)our painted a lurid picture of the evils which emigra¬ 
tion caused. It prophesied that those evils, if they w’ere not checked, 
would have, at least in the northern province of the Protectorate, the 
following probable effects: 

‘Home life will cease to c.\ist: all belief in the sanctity of marriage will 

disappear. In consequence, venereal disease will affect one hundred 

per cent, of the population. Tlie birth-rate will fall.... 

* Cind. 5941), para.<. til) ff., 82-:}. :}9.‘3. 407. It was long held in Southern Rhodesia 
that the breaking \ip of tribe.s by the wars made direct administration necessary; it 
was not till 1937 that Native Councils an<l Courts were established. 
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And, resident chiefly in other lands, the Nyasaland-born Natives 
will have acquired a mistrust in and loathing for administration by the 
white people which has made a wUderness and caUed it peace. 

Can it be true that a government which profe.sses the principle of 
trusteeship has been directly responsible for the immmence of such 
dreadful calamities? The committee of 1935 believed that the 
government had been very largely responsible. It believed that the 
government’s taxation policy had aggravated the economic causes 
of the labour exodus. At the very root of the problem, according to 
the committee, was the impact upon N 3 'asaland of the white man s 
money economy. Tlie Native needed money for various purposes; 
he was even beginning to pay the bride price in money rather than 
in cattle. But most of all he needed money for the payment ot his 
taxes Every able-bodied male, and every woman occupying a hut, 
must’get possession of the 6s. demanded by the government’s tax- 
collectors. In the five northern districts of tlic Protectorate, the 
total sum Mllected in taxation amounted in one year to £18,379. The 
wages earned in those districts amounted to £13,000. The sale of 
crops brought in an additional £1,000. How could the Natives secure 
tlie extra £4,379 which the government took from them in taxation ! 
Only by selling their labour outside the Protectorate.^ 

This little piece of simple arithmetic is the starting-point of pro¬ 
blems which are far from simple. Is it right to tax individuals on their 
mere existence? Is it right to impo.se taxation without granting 
rcpre.sentation ? Or is the lesson which Englishmen learnt in medieval 
Christendom, that taxation and representation go together,^ inappli¬ 
cable to jirescnt African circumstances ? Is the government’s money 
tax to be justified as an adaiitation to new circumstances of the 
African’s traditional obligation to his tribe and his chief? Is tlie tax, 
though sound in principle, unsound in application ? Shouldthegovcrn- 
ment postpone its demand for money until African society has by 
a natural evolution acquired the means of getting money and the 
habit of using it? Should the government in the meantime take 
its taxes in labour? Or should the government retain the money 
tax and graduate it according to the varying capacities of baxpayers? 
And what are the obligations of the imiienal authority Is it 
iustificMl in atUunpting to make each colony balance its own budget ? 
Should the British taxpayer bear the cost of iirovidmg Nyasaiand 

> Ibi.!., imm. O.'i. Cf. CV.I. No. I.W. porn. 271- Tl.n ...niKn.lim. from 

tho SoutlJm IVovimo in lO H p-r .m-mI. ..h a^oun.l 28-7 p.-.M-.U. lor t m NorO.-n. 
Uroviiico Fivo <li«trktH of llml I'rovinco n-. onl p. r. oritaK.-K rnii«ir.« Iron. .1/ o to 

6011 r cffiit. ' 
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with its material equipment (such as transport) and its non-material 
equipment (such as educational and health services) until that 
equipment has so increased the productive eflSciency of the Native 
population that it can itself bear the costs of further progress ? 

These questions go far deeper than our immediate inquiry, which 
aims only at discovering the line at which the policies of ‘white man’s 
country’ give place to policies ofa different kind.' The taxation policy 
of Nyasaland is not different in principle from that of Southern 
Rhodesia or South Africa. The only difference is that the tax im¬ 
posed on Nyasaland Natives is much lower. But it is not lower in 
proportion to the resources of the Natives. What causes the exodus 
of labour from Nyasaland is the lack of opportunity for earning at 
liome the money which Natives need. It should be stated that the 
British taxpaj^er has already contributed, by loan and by gift, to¬ 
wards the increase of economic opportunity in the Protectorate.- 
But the British taxpayer, even if he had been more generous and far¬ 
sighted than in fact he has been, would still have been unable to 
contribute the element which most differentiates the economy of 
Nyasaland from that of the Union and the Rhodesias. That element 
is mineral wealth. 

It is by developing her agricultural opportunities, with whatever 
help the Imj)erial autliority is willing to grant, that Nj'asaland must 
somehow contrive to pay for the equipment which slie needs in order 
to raise the standard of her people, and tliereb}" make them capable 
of contributing substantially to their own future progress. The tradi¬ 
tional method of achieving these ends is the concentration of energy 
on the production of export crops. This tradition follows the classic 
theory of the international division of labour. Its applications have 
been bj" no means confined to African colonies. The Dominions 
received their i)roductiveequipment from investors who were attracted 
by the prospect of finding profitable employment for theii* capital in 
satisfying a world demand for wool or wheat or minerals. Nyasaland, 
luimbly following so encouraging an example, has offered her cotton 
and tobacco and tea in markets wliich, alas! have lost much of 
their former elasticitv. 


Cotton and tobacco and tea account for 08 per cent, of Nyasaland’s 
exports. And it is in the examination of the history of their production 
that we first perceive a real contrast, both in economic poficy and in 

* tor furtlior di?<cui;.sion of the^o questions, see below, pp. 119-21. 

* For dotftils, ospeeially with regard to tho support of the railwavs, apo Cmd. r)949. 
Col. No. 152, <h. viii, and para. 307. From 1930 to 1935 tho Colonial Development 
fund made free capital grants totalling £726.534, of which £500,000 was earmarked 
for meeting the interest charges on tho Nj-nsnlaiid Guaranteed Loan. 
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economic tendency, between Nyasaland and the territories of Euro¬ 
pean self-government. The situation with regard to cotton may be 


seen in the following 

figures 




Cultivation 

in acres 



European 

Native 


191G-17 . 

. 27,300 

5,720 


1924 . 

. 20,500 

13,900 


1920 . 

. 13,400 

38.300 


1928 . 

1,000 

15,000 


1930 . 

700 

39,200 


1934 . 

. 1.500 

40,200 


1930 . 

. 2,000 

19,300*1 

♦Private Estates, Native 


89,000 ] 

Tenants’ Cotton. 


The table shows that cotton, which began as a European crop, has 
become predominantly a Native crop. This change has been partly 
due to the technical shortcomings of European plantation methods; 
it has been due still more to the capacity of small Native growers to 
persist in tlie face of adverse economic factors which the European 
planter has been unable to withstand. It has also been due to tlie 
encouragement and help which Native growers liave received from 
the government, to the support of a powerful British cotton-buying 
corporation, and to the research conducted by the Empire Cotton 
Growing Association. 

The figures of Nyasaland’s tobacco i>roduction2 seem at first sight 
to tell a similar story of the retreat of European planters under the 
pressure of Native competition. But the reality is not quite so simple. 
The European product consists chiefly of fiue-eurcd tobacco; tlie 
Native product consists entirely of tlie much inferior lire-curcd 
tobacco. The two products arc not competitive with each other. I ire- 
cured tobacco is grown on heavy soil, and finds its limited market 
only amongst the hardiest members of the hardy tribe of pipe- 
smokers. Thanks to British preference, to the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, and to the Native I’obacco Board established by the 
Nyasaland government in 1926, the Natives of Nyasaland have taken 
this market at the expense of comiietitors in far-away Kentucky. 

Farmers in Southern Rhodesia point to the Nyasaland planter’s 
retreat from cotton and his diminished production of tobacco as a 
portent and a warning of what would happen to the Southern Rhode¬ 
sian farmer, and the white civilization of which he is the backbone, 
if Native producers were allowed to share all the advantages of the 

* ThU in a lioloction (t^xcluding a good deal) from Iho table in Col. No. I62» para. 1 •) 1 • 

* Soo the table in Cob No. 162, para. 191. 
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subsidized home market.^ But is this the single and sufficient inter¬ 
pretation of Nyasaland tendencies ? So far, at any rate, the Native 
tobacco-grower has won his chief victories against competitors outside 
the Protectorate. Maj”^ it not be true that the European cotton- 
planter would have been defeated by more efficient planters and 
more persistent peasants outside the Protectorate, even if the Natives 
inside the Protectorate had not come into the business ? Can it even 
be taken for granted that the cotton-planter may not even now 
recover some of the ground whicli he has lost, by improving his 
methods of cultivation and management The issue between large- 
scale and small-scale methods of agriculture is not yet settled; nor 
will it ever be settled within tlie boundaries of a single small territory.® 
But it is relevant to observe that the European planters, even \vithin 
the small territory of Nyasaland, have compensated themselves by 
developing a new industry which gives greater promise of efficiency. 
The following figures suggest that this new crop bids fair to be¬ 
come Nyasaland’s chief export 

Exports of Tea 


Amount exported lb. Value (local) £ 


1908 . 

23,948 

599 

19i:i-I4 

. 116,074 

2,902 

1924 . 

. 1,000,000 (approx.) 

57,000 

1928 . 

. 1.420,080 

73,599 

1930 . 

, 1,939,756 

56,543 

1932 . 

. 2.573.871 

42,898 

1934 . 

. 4,024,111 

171,470 

193t5 . 

. 7.700.088 

256.870 

1937 . 

. 8.816,788 

326,038 


A Colonial Office expert, who was bj" no means prone to optimistic 
forecasting, estimated in 1938 that the exports of tea would by 1942 
liave risen to 15,000,000 lb.® And tea is a crop in which the Nj'asaland 
Natives are quite unable to compete with the plantations o\vned and 
managed by Eui*opeans. It is therefore clear that the absence of 
racial discrimination in Nyasaland’s policies of agricultural production 
and marketing has not brought unmitigated disaster upon European 
enterprise. On the contrary, it is likely tlmt a policy of racial defence, 
aiming at the protection of inefficient European producers of cotton 

* Khodcsiu Ajrricultiiral Union: Report (t^'ped) of discussion held September 1937, 
p. 15. 

^ Cmd. 5949, Col. No- 152, paras. 161-2, suggests reasons for a possible European 
rvcovery in comparison with No(ivo production. 

^ Sec below, pp. 237 R. 

* Ibid,, para. 223. 


^ Ibid., para. 225. 
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and tobacco, would have been far more damaging to European for¬ 
tunes than the policy wliich has been followed. This is an interesting 
train of thought which cannot be followed farther. It is sufficient to 
have discovered that there is a real contrast both in spirit and m 
method between the economic policies of Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia. In Southern Rhodesia, economic policy is in certain 
circumstances subordinated to racial policy; it is an instrument for 
defending the dominance and privileges of the white man. In Nyasa¬ 
land, economic policy is no respecter of races. It is merely economic 
policy. This does not necessarily mean that it is the best economic 
policy possible, or that it is even adequate for the realization of the 
ends at wliicli it aims. It may, for example, have been mistaken m 
placing too much emphasis on export crops. The present tendency 
is to shift the emphasis to a balanced system of agriculture which 
will jiroduce a better diet as well as more cash, and will by a sound 
system of crop-rotation build up the iiroductive capacity of the 

land.^ 

The absence of racial discrimination in Nyasaland s economic policy 


may be illustrated from one other example. The government, as we 
have seen, has little cause to be complacent about its past handling 

of the emigrant-labour problem. However, in the years which followed 

the publication of tlie lurid Report of 1935 it did something to make 
amends. It carried out the recommendations of the Report in the 
matter of securing protection for those who emigrated. It faced the 
problems of a reform in taxation^ and an intensification of home 
development in the hope of mitigating the ‘pushes’ which had made 
emigration excessive. Nothing which it can do, however, is likely to 
provide the Protectorate with mineral wealtli; and there is a limit 
to the rate of growth wiiich can be achieved, even under unremitting 
governmental stimulation, in agricultural production. Labour emi¬ 
gration on a large scale therefore remains a necessity. But it contains 
one clement which the Protectorate may regard with some jn-idc. 
even if the pride is mingled with regret. There arc neiglibuuring 
countries which feel the need for educated and skilled Native workers, 
whom they themselves have omitted to train. Nya.saland can do 
much to supply their need. She has exportx.‘d to I>ortuguese East 
Africa large numbers of teachers and clerks, of hospital dressers and 
ofiice workers.® ‘The Nyasaland Native’, reported a Colonial Olhee 


» Ibi.J., purnH. i:m, urirl p. 127. Ibid., para. 4KI) 

* Ibid., para. 20. It ia to \h> ob«Tvc.l that a inu.h lar^.T vob.ma of u..Kkill.-d 
labour from l>«rtuffuoMo KuhI Afrb-u (tbo NKuni) Imn ontorinK NynHaland to %v<.rk 
oi. th<» j.LmUtioiw of Iho Hr>ulh« rn provimoH: ro.mi ih mudo for thorn partly by tbo 
omigratioti of Nyunulaiidc-rn to bighor-puid job« ubrou<l. 
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investigator in 1938, ‘has a reputation throughout South, Central, 
and East Africa for intelligence and education.’ This reputation is 
due in large measure to a standard of literacy which the investigator 
described as ‘remarkable’. In 1936 the number of children attending 
school, as compared with the total number of children and young 
persons, was as follows: 

Between 5 and 

Attending school marriageable age 

in 1936 (1931 Census) 

Boys . . 111,049 122,995 

Girls . . 82.080 111,732 

No other territory in Africa can claim credit for an effort in the spread¬ 
ing of educational opportunity which is at all comparable with this 
one.^ Moreover, Nyasaland does not refuse to the Natives whom she 
has educated the opportunity of bettering their own position and 
of serving their fellows. There are Native postmasters w'ho handle 
more money than a European district commissioner.- Neither in the 
railways, nor in private businesses, nor in public employment is there 
a colour bar. Even so, tlie facilities for Native education and ad¬ 
vancement fall short of the Protectorate’s needs. Economic develop¬ 
ment is a pressing need, and money is short: the money must be 
made to go farther; more Africans must therefore be taken into the 
Treasury so that more Europeans may be employed in agricultural 
research. But this means that Africans must be given what Nyasa¬ 
land had so far failed to give them, facilities for secondary educa¬ 
tion. In 1938 the provision of these facilities was judged ‘a matter of 
urgency’.^ 

Nyasaland’s economic problems, it once more becomes plain, arise 
from the comparative poverty of her resoiu'ces, not from racial privi¬ 
leges of possession and profit. They are problems of economic policy 
merely, not of economic and racial policy. It is unfortunately true 
that Nyasaland’s poverty and her racial impartiality are phenomena 
not entirely disconnected from each other. Mineral wealth would 
have facilitated the Protectorate’s economic task; it w’ould also have 
brought white miners and the white miners’ colour bar. It was not 
the minor, but the missionaries, who made Nyasaland. ‘Nyasaland 
is Livingstone’s country.’ Livingstone pioneered ‘the open path for 
commerce and Christianity’; Livingstone’s disciples introduced the 
schools (which they are still conducting and in large measure paying 

Cmd. 5949, Col. No. 152, paras. 28, 41. Soe p. 14 abovo for tho number of South 
African Native children of school ago who actually attend school. 

* Ibid., para. 384. > Ibid., para. 435. 
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for) and the crops.' and the ideals of policy which give the Pro¬ 
tectorate its character. Nyasaland, more than anj^other African 
colony is a creation of the missionaries’ frontier. Our question i.s 
thus answered. Nyasaland does not belong in spirit to the sphere ot 

South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. 

We have found that a real boundary exists in Southern Africa—a 
boundary which does not merely divide areas of sovereignty and 
administration, but also separates societies which follow contrasting 
conceptions of growth and purpose. We have not, however dis¬ 
covered as yet precisely where tliis boundary runs. Does Northern 
Rhodesia lie on the same side of it as Nyasaland? It is not enoug i o 
say in answer tliat the same imperial autliority is responsible for both 
Protectorates. Policy which lu’ofcsses identity of principle may vary, 
in its applications, according to the economic and social environment 
in which it operates, and the pressures to which it is subjected. 
The imperial authority has been subjected to a very strong pressure 
from both sides of the Zanibe.«i, a pressure whicli aims at the 
amalgamation of the two Hhodcsias, and is prepared to assimilate 
Nyasaland also into the area of ‘white self-government’ and its 
ideals of racial-economic policy. Space does not permit a careful 
examination of the economic circumstance.s of Northern Rhodesia, 
nor of tlic extent to which those circumstances have produced, even 
under British trustec.ship. conditions and policies at variance with 
those which we have examined in Nyasaland. A few facts and ten¬ 
dencies only may be recalled. Wl.ereas Nyasaland was pioneered by 
the missionaries, both the Rhodesias were pioneered by the t harteied 
Company. They have that liistory in common. And they liave in 
common their railway system. Its northward extension from the 
Zambesi began in 1902. It brouglit the farming frontier with it 
The mining frontier established itself belatedly witli the opening ol 
the copper-belt after the Great War. That success, as we luivo seen 
lifted the numbers of the European population; by 19.11 they had 
grown to I3,84«, although they dirninislied by some tliousands during 
the bad years which followed. This is a tiny liandful of peop e com¬ 
pared with the one and a quarter million of Native mliabitants. 
Nevertheless, it has brought witli it tlie attitudes and the energies 
which have governed policy soutli of the Zambesi, and it lias aspired 
to break free from the imperial control which is inconsistent with its 
ideal for the proper ordering of tl.c north. It has already established 

‘ Tho BUintyry oftl.o Churd. of intro.lu<:«cl boU. oofleo, which 

firnt attructo<l Kuror«,an planU-rH. ao.l l«u. which in rocont year. ha» ,ncrca.»n«Iy 
them. 
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in the north some of its own characteristic order. There is in the two 
Rhodesias a single railwaymen’s union, and the traveller must wait 
for the Congo frontier before he will see Native engine-drivers or 
Native guards. In the copper-belt there is a white miners’ union, 
which is not affiliated to the organizations farther south, but is in 
communion with them and is fiercely orthodox about the colour bar. 
The copper-mines have given the farmers of the railway belt the home 
market for lack of which they had hitherto languished. Protected 
against the competition of Southern Rhodesia’s farmers, they have 
taken to the business of growing the maize which is the staple ration of 
the unskilled Native workers. The production of maize has expanded; 
Native growers have contributed to the expansion; there have been 
problems of an export surplus and a diminished price. Northern 
Rhodesia has copied (and some say she has improved upon) the 
example of Southern Rhodesia. She has established a maize control 
scheme, which fixes, for all time, the European share of the profitable 
home market at 75 per cent, and the Native share at 25 per cent.^ 
Even under the shadow of imperial trusteeship, the economic struc¬ 
tures and policies of racial differentiation have been establishing 
themselves in Nortliern Rhodesia. But the white population feels 
that its racial privileges must remain precarious unless they are 
sup])orted and guaranteed by a transfer of political power. 

In an earlier cliapter of this book New Zealand was taken as an 
example of the process by which a white colonial people, determined 
to possess and rule, substitutes its will for that of the imperial trustee.^ 
The white men claim self-government as their British birthright; and 
how can the claim be denied ? But how can the Empire’s promises to 
its Native subjects be denied ? A compromise is sought. The claim to 
self-government is granted; but with reservations of oversight and 
veto wliich safeguard the imperial trust. The reservations prove to 
be inconsistent with the principle of colonial autonomy. In substance 
they are from the beginning ineffective; in form they become 
irreconcilable with the dignity of a growing nationality. At last a 
Dominion is born. 

Southern Rhodesia started on this path in 1923, when her white 
population was onl}’’ 33.000. Her progress during the ensuing j'ears 
was ra])id. But how could Northern Rhodesia, with a white popula- 

* Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the Financial and Economic 
Position of \orlhern Rh<Hlesia, Hm. Col. No. 145. paras. 425-9. According to the 
Itoporl. ‘bot h communities’ iiave boupfited from tho control. But the reptort makes it 
clear that tlio Native slmro of the Itomc market is inequitably low—apparently because 
certain facts ‘escaped noficp’ (para. 426). 

^ Seo above, vol. ii. jiart i, cli. i, section iii. 
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tion which could not maintain its numbers at 13,000, hope to emulate 
Southern Rhodesia’s example ? Even the white colonists of Kenya, 
who were more numerous by some thousands, had been cheated of 
their hopes of liberation from imperial control. But these Kenya 
colonists had invented a variation of the traditional colonial tactics, 
a variation which to the Europeans of Northern Rhodesia seemed 
full of promise. Having failed to liberate themselves as a single 
colonial unit they sought liberation by associating themselves with 
a federal movement. During the later nineteen-twenties the imperial 
authority was examining the possibiUties of greater governmental 
efficiency which lay in the ‘closer union’ of neighbouring colonial 
territories. The Kenya colonists associated themselves witli the 
closer union movement, and sought to associate their southern neigh¬ 
bours also; they envisaged a new Dominion extending from JSouthern 
Rhodesia to Kenya, a Dominion in which the white men wouhl rule. 
This plan came to grief. The Southern Rhodesians retreated from the 
])rospect of so dangerous a merging with ‘the black North’. And 
the Royal Commission which in 1929 reported on closer union between 
the East African Dependencies made it clear that this union, if it took 
place at all, would not extend the power and range of ‘white man’s 
country’. Rather would it reaffirm the imi>erial princijilo of the para- 
mountcy of Native interests. In 1930 the imperial government did 
reaffirm that principle. The white people of Kenya thereupon dis¬ 
continued their agitation for a new African amalgamation.* 

But the white people of Northern Rhodesia, with a more realistic 
appreciation of the meaning of neighbourhood, threw themselves into 
a similar agitation. The cliairman of the Hilton Young Commis.sion 
had affirmed that the destiny of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
lay with the south, not with the north and east. Northern Rliodcsia 
looked to the south to rescue her from the Imperial authority and its 
principle of the paramountcy of Native interests. Tlic elcM-ted mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council of Northern Rhodesia made an open 
and formal protest against the Wliitc Paper of 1930, wliieli reaffirmed 
this imperial principle. They demanded an amalgamation of the two 
Rhodesias. Southern Rliodcsia supported their initiative, and sug¬ 
gested to the imiicrial government that the matter should be dis¬ 
cussed in conference. That government replied in 1931 that it was 
not prepared at the present time to agree to amalgamation, and tliat 
if in the future any scheme of amalgamation did come up for discus¬ 
sion, it would have to include definite provision for the welfare and 
development of the Native population. But a few years later the 

* Boo abovo, vol. i. pjj. 230-1, for a fuller account. 
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agitation started again; the occasion of it was an attempt by the 
government of Northern Rhodesia to increase the employment of 
Native clerks in the public services. In May 1935 disturbances in the 
copper-belt brought a new urgency into the movement. All the 
elected Europeans in the Legislative Council of Northern Rhodesia 
pledged themselves to amalgamation. A conference which met at 
the Victoria Falls in January 1936 established solidarity between the 
Europeans on both sides of the Zambesi. A motion for the amalga¬ 
mation of the two Rhodesias and the removal of the reservations 


which in theory still limited colonial autonomy was carried by the 
Legislative Assembly of Southern Rhodesia with only four dissen¬ 
tients. The Imperial government still refused to initiate official 
discussions on the matter; but promised that there would be an 
opportunity for unofficial discussions during the Coronation summer. 
These discussions were held; they resulted in the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the question of closer co-operation 
or association between the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Nyasaland 
had stood apart from the amalgamation movement, and the Rhode¬ 
sias had hitherto given little thought to her situation. But then- 
growing dependence on the labour which she e.xported convinced 
them that it might be necessary to bring her into the combination 
which they hoped to form with each other.' 

The Royal Commission recommended that permanent and effective 
machinery should at once be provided so that the three territories 
would be able to co-operate constructively for the development of 
their combined areas. It declared that a complete amalgamation of 
the three territories should be accepted as the ‘ultimate objective’. 
It believed that the amalgamation of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa¬ 
land miglit be carried into effect ‘without delay’. But it was unable 
to regard amalgamation between Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
‘as an immediate practical proposition’. It considered that ‘a further 
interval’ was desirable.^ This conclusion was a bitter disappointment 
to the impatient amalgamationists of Northern and Southern Rhode¬ 
sia. But the report was not altogether without comfort to them. 

If words have precise meanings, the words which have been quoted 
mean tliat the Royal Commission accepted the principleof amalgama¬ 
tion, and that the reasons which it advanced for delaying the complete 
appUcation of that principle were reasons of circumstance only.® 

^ Cmd. 5949, ch. vi. 


’ Ibid., paras. 454. 461, 477-8, 483. 

’ Some impationt and therefore disappointed amalgomationists in the two Rhode- 

nTd rl' T See, e.g.. Buhweyo Chronicle, 26th March 

1939, and The Times, 23rd March 1931. The minority Noto by Mr. W. H. Moinwaring 
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Chief among those reasons of circumstance was the divergence of 
Native poUcy between the self-governing colony of Southern Rhode- 
sia and the two imperial territories. The Royal Commission did no 
regard this divergence as a matter of principle which barred amalga¬ 
mation. It did not insist that the imperial principle of racial impar- 
tiaUty must in all circumstances be maintained north of the Zambesi. 
It was ready to contemplate the northward advance of the principle 
of racial differentiation. It asserted merely that ‘a further mterva 
was desirable. It considered this further interval desirable because 
the imperial policy and the white colonists’ pohcy were both in an 
experimental stage’, so that it was ‘impossible as yet to attenipt 
anything in the nature of a final judgement “Pon them d It con¬ 
sidered also that the European community needed to be better 
prepared (both in numbers and in experience) to discharge the respon- 
Lihtv of governing a territory of nearly r,00.000 square miles, with a 
Native iiopulation of roughly four millions .2 Moreover, it was im- 
pre.s.sed by ‘the striking unanimity, in the northern rerntories. of tlie 
Native opposition to amalgamation’.^ All these considera ions move 1 
the Royal Commission to favour a postponement of tlie plan of ain 
gainatiL. They did not move it to reject the plan. Aina gamation 
Ls accepted L the objective; the obstacles presumably would, 

after ‘a further interval’, disappear. . 

The Rhodesia-Nva.saland Royal Commission Report, it is clear 
is a document not unlikely to mark a new stage 111 the I"o“^ 
‘eliminating the imperial factor’, a new stage 111 the retreat of th. 
imperial trLtce, and in the iiolitical advam® of the white settleis 
tontier. If the programme contained in the report were carried out. 

imperial retreat would follow the usual path of compromise, 
leading progressively to the substitution of one rule for anothei. 
anrl nnp nrincinlc of policy for another. But why the ictreat. 

The answer to this question is contained in the fact that ^>"^1 
Commission did not ask the question. It was not conscious that it 
was advising the imperial trustee to begin a new retreat 1 his aiose 
TrL the pfaginatic! ,„anncr in which it approachec the problem. 
Since it saw nothing fundamental in the yiririciples of Native yiohey 
which the iint-erial goveriinieiit ,,rofes.sed, it washable to contempla e 
with an open mind their displacement by difiercnt principles. It 
expressed no absolute belief either in the imperial policy of racial 

I „„ froM, « .lin.T.,..t snsk.. l.oinU-.l oal that U.o .nsjority 

.....1 Nuliv.. poli-y one of crruinHla,,. ..: 
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impartiality or in Southern Rhodesia’s policy of racial discrimination; 
but considered that both policies were in ‘the experimental stage’. 
They must be judged by their results. In certain respects the policy 
of racial discrimination seemed to give better results. The Nyasaland 
government was admittedly making reasonable use of its limited 
economic opportunities. But the government of Northern Rhodesia 
was passive before the occupation of five-eighths of the country by 
the tsetse-fly, with the consequent negation of pastoral occupation 
and the impoverishment of hundreds of thousands of unfortunate 
Natives; indeed, it seemed to be doing precious little for the Natives 
except to harp on the paramountcy of Native interests, thereby 
forfeiting the co-operation of the European population.^ Yet this 
co-operation was essential if the material condition of the Natives 
were to be raised. Everywhere in Central Africa, the Royal Commis¬ 
sion believed, there was a visible contrast between the opportunity 
for Native progress which existed in the areas developed by European 
enterjjrise, and the absence of opportunity in the areas where Euro¬ 
pean enterprise was lacking.* Natives were materially much better 
off in Southern Rhodesia than they were in the two Protectorates. 
Southern Rhodesia’s Native policy had its advantages and its dis¬ 
advantages ; on the one hand the better social services, on the other 
hand the colour bar restrictions. The Royal Commission seemed 
ready to consider with an open mind whether the advantages might 
not prove to outweigh the disadvantages. And it seemed ready to 
throw into the scale in favour of an expansion of the Southern 
Rhodesian system the increased efficiency which administrative and 
political integration might be expected to bring. 

It is arguable that poverty is a greater evil than racial discrimina¬ 
tion. It is arguable that the African needs one square meal a day 
and decent medical services more than he needs justice. But before 
the self-appointed trustees of the African make their choice of the 
alternative blessings which they will confer upon him, it will be well 
if they ask themselves whether the alternatives are real. How will 
they justify themselves if, after they have made their choice, some 
other African colony emerges ‘from the experimental stage’ and 
pro\es that racial impartiality is not, after all, inconsistent with 
decent medical services and one square meal a day ? How will they 
forgive tliemselves if they surrender the Empire’s principles of trus¬ 
teeship in order to rescue the Empire's wards from poverty, and find 
thereafter that racial discrimination is no cm-e for poverty ? Judge¬ 
ment by results is a very British habit; it is often thought a very 

' Cmd. .5949. pare. 391. a ^ ,^^ 3 ^ 
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VI 

Varieties of Tension 

Througliout the nineteenth century British colonial policy evolved 
amidst a state of tension which was the metropolitan counterpart 
to the overseas rivalry between missionaries’ frontier and settlers’ 
frontier. In the eighteen-thirties the tension took visible form in 
the contemporaneous proceedings of the two committees which 
reported on the waste lands of the Empire and on the protection of 
the Empire’s aborigines. By open agitation and by hidden manoeuvre 
the systematic colonizers and the evangelical humanitarians struggled 
with each other for the control of policy. In New Zealand the colo¬ 
nizers won a rapid victory; during the generation which followed the 
Treaty of Waitangi the humanitarians were driven from one position 
to another until their only hope lay in the imperial restrictions 
upon New Zealand’s self-government. During the eighteen-sixties 
the imperial authority eliminated Maori opposition for the benefit of 
the colonists; thereafter it eliminated itself. The tension was finally 
resolved by the complete victory of the self-governing settlers. 

In southern Africa events took a far less simple and decisive course. 
The situation was infinitely complicated by considerations of strategy 
and of economy, by the complex racial problems of the sub-continent, 
and by the conflict of traditions and ways of life among the divided 
white people. Tlie long-drawn-out indecision of the imperial autho¬ 
rity expressed itself in alternating spasms of advance and withdrawal. 
At the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century it seemed 
that the tension had at long last been resolved, as it had been resolved 
in New Zealand, by the victory of the principle of responsible govern¬ 
ment. With the .,id and approval of Great Britain, the settlers* 
frontier south of tite Zambesi took definite political shape in the 
constitution of two States of European brand. One of these States— 
the Union of South Africa—claimed and achieved a sovereign status 
in international law; the other—Southern Rhodesia—enjoyed the 
sub.stance of self-goveriiment. Both of them, rejecting the traditional 
British principle of racial impartiality, shaped their economic and 
racial ])olicies in the same ‘South African mould*. 

Yet the tension has not been completely resolved. Its persistence 
is symbolized on the map of southern Africa. Great Britain has found 
herself unable to lay down the direct responsibilities which are vested 
in the Crown and exercised by the High Commissioner for South 
Africa on behalf of the Native inhabitants of Bechuanaland, Baeuto- 
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land and Swaziland. After the Great War these three territories 

became the occasion for a struggle of opinion in f 

reproduced the tension of a hundred years earlier. The strugg e stiH 
continues. One section declares that Great Britam ought straightway 
to demonstrate her unquaUfied and unfaltering faith m the prin^le 
of responsible government by transferring to the Umon of South 
Africa'^areas which are an inseparable element in its geographical and 
economic unity. The other section believes that this immediate tra s 
fer is barred by ‘the cumulative effect of our words and deeds ove 
more than half a century and the absolute trust they have inspired 

that we should respect the will of tliese people . 

The people of Basutoland are British subjects, the people of 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland are ‘British protected persons . It 
was the protection of the British Crown, given during the nineteenth 
century in one legal form or the other, which staved off anne.xation 
by the Voortrekker republics,^ In Bechuanaland this protection even 
Si (Ihanks to the importunate chiefs Khama and Batlmen o 
Btave off control by the Chartered Company. It did not ‘‘vml to 
save the people of Swaziland from the land-speculators and con- 

blocL' “ The Natives of all three territories cling to tlicir special 
status under the British Crown as the symbol and saieguard of 

^trtlian thirty years ago some of tho.se Englishmen whose vision 

M r think nu prepared the great work of South African unity 
and tl>'^i b P I i,Complete so long as the Brotccto- 

retail,«l ia.nail,ill,y their raid nrdar and reell-beiny, 

■The South African problem', they said, ‘hail at its roots the complex 
I u;f..riniiK iHsiies raised bv all the relations of the white to the 
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the Imperial Government in the same country side by side with it. The 
two authorities must in the end drift into embittered conflict with one 
another.’^ 

These Englishmen believed that division of control was the great 
obstacle to good government in South Africa. Had it not been always 
responsible for the frustrations, cross purposes, and conflicts of South 
African history ? And had not the Natives always suffered the worst 
consequences of it ? Would the 3 ^ not still suffer from its perpetua¬ 
tion ? Did not their destiny depend absolutely upon a growing sense 
of responsibility among the white people of South Africa ? Ought 
not the transfer of responsibility, therefore, to be made complete and 
ungrudging ? Tliis energetic pleading, whatever its general merits as 
an interpretation of history, neglected one stubborn historical fact. 

‘ The obligations of His Ma jestj^’s Government to the tribes inhabiting 
Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate’, declared Lord 
Selborne, ‘are obligations of honour of the greatest possible weight.’ 

The Imperial government could hardly surrender its special re¬ 
sponsibility for the three Native territories on the strength of an 
anticipation of the probable effects of responsible government, even 
if to some liberal Englishmen the anticipation was a matter of assured 
faith. This was made perfectly clear to the Transvaal in 1906, and 
to the South African Convention four years later. ‘ If the settlement 
of the francliise question was unsatisfactory, then the Protectorates 
would not be handed over.’ And yet the South Africans were 
encouraged to believe that the Protectorates would some day 
be handed over! Section 151 of the Union of South Africa Act 
empowered the King, with the advice of the Privy Council and in 
response to addresses from the Houses of Parliament of the Union, 
to undertake the transfer; a schedule to the Act laid down the 
conditions under which the Governor-General in Council would 
thereafter administer the transferred territories. These conditions 
provided for administration by the Prime Minister with the advice 
of a commission; they forbade the alienation of Native land; 
they prohibited the levying of differential duties; and they 
asserted the King’s right to disallow proclamations legislating for 
the territories. The schedule contained other provisions which 
were equally explicit. It was not in the schedule, but in the Act 
itself, that explicitness was lacking. The Act did not enjoin transfer. 
It merel}' permitted it. And it said nothing about the conditions 
under which the permission might become operative. Read in the 
context of history from 1906 to 1910, it would be natural to assume 

^ Porhain and Curtis, op. tit., p. 35. 
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that the permission would not become operative until the Union 
adopted a Native policy which could be reconciled with the pnnciples 
to which the Imperial power had pledged itself. Government and 
parliament chose to comfort themselves with the expectation that 
their problem would be resolved by the victory of the Cape ideal 
(which was also the British ideal) throughout the Union. This was 
wishful thinking. It could not be justified by the evidence of actual 
South African tendencies. What would happen if South African policy, 
following the lines already sketched by the inter-colonial commission 
on Native policy,^ diverged purposefully and persistently from prin¬ 
ciples which the British Empire had always maintained ? Nobody 
dared to face this quc.stion. It would be wrong to say that Great 
Britain involved herself in contradictory pledges. By the vagueness 
of her pledges she created contradictory expectations. She created 
an expectation among white South Africans that the Protectorates 
would inevitably be transferred to them some day in the future. She 
created an exjiectation among the Natives who were under her 
special protection that they would not be deprived of this protection 
against their will.^ But the actual pledges of the government were 
far more restricted. It promised that the Natives would be con¬ 
sulted’, and their wishes ‘most carefully considered , before transfer 
took place. And it promised to give parliament ‘an opportunity 
of discussing, and. if they wished, of disapproving of the action of 

the Government’.® ^ , . . r tt • 

The generation which followed the passing of the Act of Union 

witncBsecl a great alteration in the balance of contending forces. 
Within Soutl. Africa the will of those who believed in racial dif¬ 
ferentiation and segregation steadily wore down the will of those who 
believed in the Cape ideal of racial iniiiartiahty. Within Great 
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Britain, the will to exercise Imperial oversight diminished with the 
diminishment of power to exercise such oversight. Within the British 
Commonwealth the idea of equal status for each mature national 
member became the guiding principle of growth. This ideal was 
embodied in precise definition; whereas the common principles or 
‘common cause’ which united the Commonwealth s equal members 
seemed always to elude definition. The precise definition contained 
in the Statute of Westminster (to say nothing of the still more precise 
definition contained in subsequent South African legislation)' ren¬ 
dered obsolete the legal safeguards embodied in the schedule to the 
Union of South Africa Act; for the Union parliament now possessed 
full legal power to abrogate those conditions whenever it thought fit. 
Given the respect for fundamental law which every South African 
government consistently manifested, this change in the legal situation 
did not substantially affect the issue; General Hertzog’s government 
was honourably resolved to abide by the spirit of the constitution, 
and was ready to make the conditions laid down in the schedule a 
matter of treaty obligation. What did substantially change the issue 
was a growing disposition in South Africa to demand speedy transfer 
of the Protectorates as a matter of national prestige, and a growing 
disposition in Great Britain to accept the inevitability of transfer, 
irrespective of the manner in which the tension with regard to Native 
policy was resolved. 

Those who had originally supported their argument for transfer 
by a prophecy that South Africa would follow the ‘liberal’ path in 
Native policy, still pleaded for transfer after South Africa had demon¬ 
strated her intention to choose the opposite path. They argued that 
speedy transfer was necessary to appease an offended nationalism, 
which looked on the continuing presence of the Imperial power within 
the geographical and economic framework of the Union as a kind of 
unending lecture to South Africans on their moral shortcomings. 
This refusal of confidence, they said, would only make worse a 
Native policy which was already ‘terribly amiss’; whereas a demon¬ 
stration of confidence would in the end produce the opposite effect. 
Besides, if the Imperial lecturer continued to embitter South African 
nationalism, the Natives of the Protectorates would ultimately be 
the chief sufferers; they w’ould be ‘starved into asking for admission 
to the Union’, and would then be admitted on very different terms 
from those contained in the schedule.- This energetic and uncom¬ 
promising advocacy of transfer was not met by a resistance equally 

* Soo above, vol. i, pp. 275-81. 

* Perham ami Curtin, op. cit., p. 80. 
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immediately laid emphasis upon the economic dependence of all 
three territories on the Union, and upon the economic neglect which 
they were suffering under the administration of the distant power 
which professed to ‘protect’ them. Those other Englishmen who 
desired a postponement of transfer argued that Great Britain would 
be shamed if she surrendered the territories before she had repaired 
the consequences of her past neglect; that she ought to set herself 
to this work of repair with the aid of her best colonial experience 
and in close association with the Native administration of the Union; 
that she might, by making a big effort, transform the arid political 
controversy into an experiment in economic and educational states¬ 
manship, from which both the Protectorates and all South Africa 
would benefit. These anticipations were proved by the event to be 
better founded tlian most of the liberal visions of that period. The 
progress made in realizing them will be illustrated in turn from 
Bechuanaland and Basutoland. 

Inquiries into the financial and economic position of these two 
territories, which were published in the years 1933 and 1935, cer¬ 
tainly gave the Imperial trustee little cause for self-congratulation.* 
The finances of both territories were in a bad state and their economic 
resources (like those of most other Native areas in soutliern Africa)^ 
were being depleted by neglect and misuse. The immediate problem 
whicli confronted the administration in both territories was the 
problem of water; but whereas in Basutoland this meant controlling 
the flow of water in order to combat erosion, it meant in Bechuana¬ 
land the increase and conservation of a scanty and capricious supply. 

Bechuanaland is a country as large as France, but the half-dozen 
distinct though related tribes which occupy it number scarcely more 
than 250,000.3 The Native laws with regard to land tenure assume, 
as well they may, a plentiful supply of land ; they also assume (what 
13 more dubious) its agricultural as well as its pastoral use* Agri¬ 
culture IS only possible on the outer fringes of an arid country whose 
dead heart is the Kalahari desert; even on these outer fringes the 
variability of rainfall mean.s that cultivators reap a reasonable 
harvest only once every four or five years. Bechuanaland as a wliole 
may be described m the Australian plirase, ‘sparse pastoral country’. 


> and Econmnic Position oj the Bechuanaland Protectorate Report by 

’ Sec above, p. 09. 
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I. Sthaporn, .1 Handbook oj Tswana Law and Custom (Oxford. 1936). 
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In 1930 it carried roughly a million head of cattle; eight years later 
(veterinary oversight made possible a fairly exact enumeration) it 
carried 660,000. The diminution of numbers was due chiefly to 
long-continuing drought. The carrying capacity of the better areas 
is usually reckoned at one head of cattle to about 10 morgen; m 
less favoured regions it is nearer one beast to 20 morgen. In recent 
years the administration has made strenuous efforts to increase this 
Lrrving capacity, and also to improve the quaUty of the cattle. 
Their condition varies with the seasons, which for five or six months 
of a normal year permit a natural growth, and for the rest of the year 
inflict on all live stock a condition of arrested growth or of positive 
deterioration. It is only by increasing the supply of feed that the 
numbers of cattle can be increased and their condition improved. 
It is only by increasing the supply of water that the supply of feed 
can be increased. It may well be true that the water table has been 
falling throughout the Protectorate: in the middle of the nmetceiith 
century Livingstone referred to the annual flow of the Okavango 
river and other traveUers after Livingstone made similar references; 
but ik the twentieth century there is no question of the flow being an 
annual one.* Nor is there any question of irrigation; only in some 
eastern districts docs there occur from time to time a flow of water 
to waste In these districts the administration has planned a scheme 
o( rtor^water reticulation which will spread the intermittent flow 
and thereby make possible an extension of agriculture, to the benefit 
of the Protectorate’s trade balance and the nutrition of its iiihabi 
tants. Everywhere else in the Protectorate the problem is one of 
multiplying the umlerground sources of supply. The most urgent 
need Ts to procure domestic water for villages which are menaced by 
the shrinking of supply. The next need is to bring relief ‘<* 8^8 
areas in which the stock arc congested around a few wells, eatmg out 
and tramping down the grazing in their vicinity and unable to profit 
bv tbe golid feed further out. The third step is the opening up of new 
gfa/ing areas. The administration believes that by carrying out this 
nrogramme it will double the cattle-carrying capacity of the territory 
Much has already been achieved. The achievement has < epended 
on the solution of problems which are technical, administrative, and 
Imnmn, The technical ,.roblems are those associated with locating 
the probable sources of water, sinking bores, and providing i.umping 
machinery. In their last stage they merge into he administrative 
and human problems; the administration cannot aflord to pay for the 
close supervision of bores and pumps, nor can it permit the Natives 

1 S«e Report vj Ngafttiland WaUrway» Survtys oj 1937, by J. L. S. JoffnroH. 
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to spoil the work which it has done by neglect or misuse of the 
machinery, or by over-grazing around the new bores. It has therefore 
provided an animal-gear pump, inexpensive to run and capable of 
standing up to rough usage, and has put upon the tribal adminis¬ 
trations the responsibility of maintaining the apparatus. In this way 
it has made the new pastoral development a part of tribal life, wliile 
retaining for itself sufficient power (it could if necessary close and 
seal the bores) to guide the tribes into an intelligent using of their 
new opportunities. In its efforts to improve the breed of cattle it has 
associated itself similarly with tribal initiative. In each Native 
Reserve it has established a live-stock improvement camp to breed 
bulls and to be a centre of distribution; the camp is intended to be 
a tribal possession, managed by a committee in which the tribal 
representatives outnumber the European experts and officials, and 
financed by transactions accounted for in the tribal treasury. If a 
name must be given to this intelligent method of eliciting Native 
co-operation and developing Native responsibility, it can be called 
indirect rule. The Natives already possess in their kgotlas the tradi¬ 
tional institutions and procedures of community decision in accor¬ 
dance with law and custom: in some degree they are trained for 
self-government. But they are not trained for progress. In attempt¬ 
ing to modify their institutions towards this end the administration 
has asked a great deal—perhaps at one time it asked too much—of 
Native conservatism.^ But by patience, flexibility, and firmness it 
has awakened a response. Intelligent tribesmen have discovered a 
new and absorbing interest in the task of preparing for their people 
new paths of economic and social progress.^ 

Other work is being done: communications are being improved 
and new schools opened; hospitals in the more closely situated dis¬ 
tricts are being enlarged and dispensaries establislied in outlying 
districts. Some people who used to complain of the Protectorate’s 

* TJie roforonco is to the Pro^ lainations Noa. 74 and 73 of 1935. to ‘define and regu¬ 
late tlio powers of cliiofs’ by a modification of the tribal judicial and atlministrative 
systems. The validity of the rroclamatioii-s was chnUonged by the Chiefs Tshokodi 
and Bathoon. The Hon. Mr. Ju-itico E. F. Watermoyer accepted tlie contention that 
the Proclamations involved changes in Native law and custom: but rojoctod the 
argument that there wa.s any limitation on the sovereignty of the Crown which 
barre<l those changes. As a sequel to this judgement, and by the tact of a Resident 
Commissioner with Nigerian experience, tlie Chiefs and the .Administration came to 
an ngroement with regard to the working of tho reformed order. Tribal treasuries 
wore established by Proclamations Nos. 34. 33. and C3 of 1938. 

* In 1938-9 tho Native Trea.sury of the Bamangwato tribe was handling £10,017: 
thochiefitemsofexpenditure woroadministration (£4.435)and development (including 
£4,034 for education and £485 for the cattle-improvement stations). I found tho 
accounts interesting, but the Treasurer still more so. 
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neglected state now wonder whether the Native mind will be able to ad¬ 
just itself to so rapid a progress! It is the Colonial Development Fund 
which has made the progress possible. Between 1933-4 and 1938-9 
the grants-in-aid which it approved for tlie benefit of Bechuana- 
land amounted to £400,000; the loans which it approved amounted 
to £291,254. Here is a novel element in the tension between the 
High Commissioner’s government and the government of tlie Union. 
Financial segregation is one of the political catch-cries in the Union ; 
it means that the poorest section of tlie iSouth African peojile, the 
Natives, shall bear the whole cost of their own development. Tlie 
administration of the Union spend.s a good deal of ingenuity in evad¬ 
ing the worst consequences of this jiopular but impossible theory. 
In November 1938, when the joint advisory conference on co-operation 
between the Union and the Territories made its first tour, Union 
administrators were able to see tlie contrary theory in action. Such 


an experience cannot fail to be challenging. 

Is it likely that the new efforts of the Imperial government to 
fulfil its trust by means of a iiositive economic policy will bring any 
nearer the day when transfer can be effected ‘with the full aciiuics- 
cence of the populations concerned’? Even in the days when British 
protection signified little more than the mere presence of an inactive 
British administration, the Bechuana tribes clung to it with a persis¬ 
tent and embarrassing devotion. Is it likely that they will willingly 
let it go now that it signifies .so much more ? Even if as.sociation 
with the Union were to offer them a comparable economic advantage 
(the possibility of this will be tested by the finance which the Union’s 
parliament is willing, over a long period, to make available for tlic 
Native Trust) their repugnance again.st transfer would not easily be 
overcome.* In April 1930, when the Union government offered a 
contribution of £35,000 towards the development of the High Com¬ 
mission TciTitories, the council of the Bamangwato and the spokes¬ 
men of other tribes raised a cry of protest and alarm. 'Fhey believed 
that they would soon find themselves under Union administration 
if they accepted Union money. Their resistance made it impossible 
for the British and Union governments to advance along lids path 


of financial co-operation. 

If the wliitc people of Soutli Africa really wished to prove their 


' Ofw foot mny Is* oitwl to nhow thut th.f wa- not incroly wminu'ntiil. 

In 7 {XTOont. oftho Nutivo population of tho Union \v«k founH guilty of olTc'n( «*« 

un<lor tho tux UiW« uruJ rni^<.«-llun<-ou-J minor inuttorH; wIhti-uh Ii-kh iJmii I per icnt. of 
tho Niitivo popuklion of UochuuimlutKl wiw fouiul nitnilurly Kuilly. Of tliin iiuinl..-r 
only hulf w«-nt to priHon. In lU'Mi. howovt-r, tlio Union annouii<<<l itN intention of 
modifying ilu procodurow and siiiK tionH with r«*gur«l t« rovonuo offoncoH. 
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goodwill towards the Natives of Bechuanaland—so the tribes argued 
in 1936 —they would abolish the restrictions upon the export of 
Bechuanaland cattle. We must spend some time upon the problem 
of the cattle trade. For Bechuanaland it is of crucial importance. 
As for the Union, we can see in its handling of the trade a typical 
picture of the conflicts and compromises out of which policy arises. 
Bechuanaland is naturally a part, and a useful part, of the South 
African pastoral area; it is to the interest of many farmers to import 
Bechuanaland cattle. Other farmers, however, believe that the trade 
is competitively damaging to them, and protectionist sentiment in 
general is offended by it. Then there is the mining interest, which 
wants to import labour. If the Natives can make a living by ex¬ 
porting their cattle, is it likely that they will still export their own 
working bodies ? 

As a cattle-producing country Bechuanaland stands in a similar 
relation to tlie Union as the west of Ireland stands in relation to 
County Meath and Great Britain. Reciprocal interest, if it is allowed 
to operate, 6nds its natural expression in an eastward movement of 
live stock. Under South African conditions it takes, on the average, 
eight years for an ox to grow to the weight of 1,000 lb.; for the 
first four years this growth is rapid, but thereafter it is slow. It is 
not in the interest of Bechuanaland to keep cattle after they are four 
or five years old; tlie country cannot produce the feed for fattening 
them satisfactorily, nor do the Native producers possess the necessary 
equipment (for example, in fencing), or the necessary experience. 
Farmers in the Union, on the other hand, can provide the pastures, 
the equipment, and the experience. If they purchase Bechuanaland 
store cattle, they can make a good profit, either by holding them for 
some years as trek animals and thereafter selling them for the low- 
quality meat market, or by fattening them for immediate sale in the 
high-quality market. So far, then, it would appear that complete 
free trade between Bechuanaland and South Africa is in the common 
interest of both parties. This conviction found expression in the old 
inter-colonial customs union, and in the agreement which the Union 
made with Bechuanaland (and the other High Commission Terri¬ 
tories also) in 1910. 

Unfortunately, this real reciprocity of interest has been to some 
extent masked by the development of the area south of the Zambesi 
as a surplus producer and exporter of meat. This development recalls 
the situation of Southern Rhodesia's maize industry. The surplus of 
meat is proportionately far smaller than the surplus of maize: never¬ 
theless, it is easy for struggling white pastoralists—or for the 
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importers of labour—to fan racial-protectionist sentiment and de¬ 
mand action against Native competition in the white man’s market. 
Step by step the Union has hemmed in Bechuanaland and re¬ 
stricted its trade. Some of these restrictions belong to the order 
of veterinary precaution; but although their effect has been at 
times extremely onerous, and although their intention seems to 
be protectionist, their merits cannot be argued here.^ There are 
other restrictions whose intention is plain. Up to 1923 Bechuanaland 
was free either to export cattle on the hoof through quarantine 
camps, or else to dispatch them by rail to the Johannesburg 
abattoirs. In 1923, as a sequel to triangular discussions between the 
Union, the Protectorate, and Southeni Rhodesia, the two latter 
lost their freedom to export on the hoof, but retained unrestricted 
freedom to export by rail. This suited Southern Rhodesia well 
enough; but to Bechuanaland it was a real loss. Other losses followed 
rapidly. In 1924 the Union limited freedom of export by rail by 
fixing a minimum live weight of 800 lb. for slaughter cattle. In 1926 
the minimum weight was fixed at 1,000 1b. For a period no new 
restrictions were imposed. But the situation changed for the worse 
as a sequel to the collapse of the world market for beef in the nineteen- 
thirties. In 1934 the Union established a live-stock and meat control 
scheme with the object of raising prices in urban markets and com¬ 
pensating exporters (not a very large class) for low overseas prices.^ 
It was naturally quite out of the question to allow the Bechuanaland 
producers unlimited access to the artificially profitable home market 
while imposing upon them no share of ‘the burden of export’. It 
would, however, have been possible to treat all producers in the 
Union and the Territories as partners within the same economic area, 
adjusting the returns from export i)rices and home prices with equi¬ 
table regard to the interests of all. The Union cho.se rather to screw 
still tighter the restrictions on export from the Territories. It imposed 
on Bechuanaland a quota restriction which limited the Johannesburg 
market for her cattle to 10,090 a year.® 

But the Protectorate has an annual surplus for export many times 
this amount. How can the suriflus bo disj)oscd of V Tliere once were 
useful alternative markets in Northern Rhodesia and the Congo; 

' In 1027 lufix*»ickncKM rt-HtrictioiiH imiWMod: 1032 iind lOGfl tho 

I'rol<x;torat#* twk «xtnior«linury and «’Xfx*nHivo iTn?uxun-H Uj <-oinjily with tho Union’M 
uxtmrjrdinurily xtrin^ont foot uiid nnnit li n'Htrk’tioiiH. If, howovnr, thw Hiluat ion of nil 
thr«5« 'i’cTfitork-M Ih <-oii«idi'rt*d toRflln-r. it will bo thut vutoriimry roHlrij-lion ciiIh 
l>oth wayi*; Haxutoluiid, in her oflortM U> improve tho quality of Iht xtock, imjjow.H 
(ttriet r<«triction« on iirifxirtii from ihn Onion. 

> Act Ko. is of 1934. 


’ Hui>tod in 1938 to l2.r>UU. 
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but these markets, which were never very large, are now closing. 
There used to be a direct outlet for 12,000 or 18,000 cattle a year to 
Italy—and here the Union gave direct help to Bechuanaland by 
means of favourable railway rates to Durban. But the real outlet has 
been smuggling. Between 1936 and 1939 smuggling developed into 
a colossal business. It became a ‘racket’, an economic and sociologi¬ 
cal monstrosity which still awaits the examination of a South African 
social pathologist. There are Tegitimate’ smugglers and ‘illegitimate’ 
smugglers, little men crossing the borders to buy a few ‘treks’ or 
‘ tollies ’, and big speculators who buy cattle by the thousands. Little 
or big, they thrive on the racketeer’s abnormal profits. Officials on 
both sides of the border understand very well the undesirable features 
of a traffic which they are unable to prevent. But, even while they 
do their best to carry out their orders, they can hardly fail to be glad 
tliat the task is too big for them. For the evils of the illegal trade, 
great though they are, do not compare with the evils which would 
follow a total stoppage of trade. To break up altogether the 
natural collaboration between Bechuanaland and the Union would be 
wreckers’ work, damaging to legitimate South African interests and 
calamitous to Bechuanaland’s prospects. Yet it may be doubted—for 
there is the safety-valve of labour emigration—whether even this 
affliction would ‘starve the Protectorate into the Union’. 

The internal circumstances of Basutoland and its economic relations 
with the Union present in many respects a contrast with those of 
Bechuanaland. Although Basutoland is completely surrounded by 
Union territor}' it is a more independent country, not merely because 
of the real national feeling which unites its half million people,^ but 
because of their more advanced capacities and the material resources 
at their disposal. It is, indeed, true that Basutoland cannot live a 
self-sufficient existence. Her economic order is geared to the export 
of labour, wheat, maize, wool, and mohair. But the labour is of high 
quality; on the mines it is employed in the more difficult and respon¬ 
sible tasks, such as shaft-sinking. The wheat is of high milling 
quality; it could if necessary find outlets overseas. The wool goes 
directly into overseas trade. 

Basutoland and the Union have on the whole lived together as 
economic ‘ good neiglibours ’. The Union has regularly paid to Basuto¬ 
land the 0-88575 per cent, of customs revenue agreed upon in 1910; 

* IVrIiarn, op. cit., p. 118. 'I mnintnin that they are that mysteriously formed 
entity, n nation.* The Native population wos estimated in 1911 os 401.807; in 1921 
as 495,937; in 1930 n.s 559,*273. Density per square mile w»vs estimated in 1911 at 
34-41; in 1921 at 42-44 ; in 1930 nt 47-99. For comparison with tho Trunskoi, see Cmd. 
4907, para. 54. 
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its railways have given impartial service as common carriers; its 
post-primary educational establishments have accepted Basutoland’s 
clever boys at the ordinary fees; its experts have from time to time 
given the Basutoland administration the benefit of their experience 
and advice. The people of Basutoland on their side have offered their 
labour to South African farms and mines, and have given to South 
Afr ican manufacturers the bulk of their custom. It is to the interest 
of the Union as well as to that of Basutoland to preserve this economic 
good neighbourhood. The mines of the Rand and the farms of tlie 
Orange Free State could hardly suffer the erection of barriers against 
the entry of Basutoland labour, and the manufacturers and distribu¬ 
tors of the Union would not wish the Territory to transfer its custom 

elsewhere. 

The report of Sir Alan Pirn upon Basutoland was fundamentally 
more encouraging than his reports on Bechuanaland and Swaziland.^ 
Financially the position was less serious; tlie deficits of recent years 
had not as yet quite consumed an accumulated surplus. Economi¬ 
cally there was a great deal to liope for from the agricultural and 
pastoral resources of the country and the intelligence of its people. 
But the resources had been squandered, and tlie intelligence left 
without guidance. The administration liad done nothing effective to 
check erosion, which was occurring on a scale that threatened ‘the 
whole fabric of tlie soil’. It had done nothing effective to ciieck 
stock theft, which was occurring on a .scale that threatened to under¬ 
mine both the moral integrity and the economic productivity of 
the Basuto people. It had not even been effective in collecting 
the taxes which were its due. Basutoland suffered from a lack of 
governance which was Hometimes dignified with the title of ‘indirect 
rule ’. Never since the British government first took to itself responsi¬ 
bility for Ba.sutoland, Sir Alan Pirn said, had it given the country 
rule of any sort, direct or indirect. Indirect rule meant the incor¬ 
poration of Native institutions into a single system of government, 
under the ‘continuous guidance, supervision, and stimulus of Euro¬ 
pean officers’. It regarded Native institutions, not as an end, but 
as a means towards the development and welfare of the Native 
people to whom the institutions belonged. But in Basutoland the 
Chiefs of the family of Moshesh had been allowed to go their 
own irresponsible and increasingly prodigal way; there were two 

* Tlio rfrx»rt on Swaziluml w Cnid. 4114 of 1932. Sw.uilmul’H position in diffon-nt 
from that of tho othor two UTritorioH; the NutivcM Imvo alrt-udy lost two-lhirds of 
their land.oiid Native tax in 36*.: they hav<‘ I.-ms rooKoii for withholdiiiK ucq.ii.-Hecnce 
to trarwfor than the Nativon of tho other two territorioH, 
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parallel sets of institutions in the country, and both of them were 
futile.i 

Sir Alan Pirn revealed the evil effects of this lack of governance on 
every branch of administration and the life of the people. Five years 
later a systematic review of Basutoland’s progi'ess since the Pirn 
Report revealed under every head a very different picture.^ It is not 
necessary to record here details of the progress made in education, 
health, public works, and the rest. But certain general features of 
the progress deserve to be emphasized. In the first place, although it 
had been stimulated by help from the Colonial Development Fund, 
it had been largely paid for out of revenue, and this during a period 
when the Territory was accumulating a general surplus of over 
£150,000, and a reserve of over £30,000 in the education fund. By 
every strict test that can be applied Basutoland is to-day financially 
self-supporting. Secondly, Basutoland now possesses an adminis¬ 
tration which combines the efforts of European officials and Native 
institutions towards the achievement of a single end. It is not merely 
that the structure and personnel of the European administration 
have been overhauled, and that proclamations dealing with Native 
courts and Native administration have brought formal conformity 
with the tradition and practice of indirect rule, as it is understood 
in Nigeria or Tanganyika. There has been an inward change also. 
The Paramount Chief expresses its significance thus: ‘The Resident 
Commissioner and the Paramount Chief are now one—there are not 
two governments but one government. ’ Without this unity of pur¬ 
pose the administration would not have been able to succeed in 
elementary tasks such as the effective collection of its taxes and the 
suppression of stock theft. Still less would it have been able to bring 
about those far-reaching changes in the outlook and agricultural 
technique of the Natives which are essential for victory in the struggle 
whicli is at last being fought to save the soil of Basutoland for the 
people. 

This struggle is an exhilarating one. Its strategy ■nill repay study. 
It demands, to begin with, a plan of land engineering. In the agri¬ 
cultural ‘lowlands’ (a foot-hill strip over 5,000 feet above sea-level) 
the downward rush of storm waters used to sweep away every year 
thousands of tons of good soil and cut deep dongas or gullies which 
were continually enlarging and multiplying themselves and drying 
out the surrounding soil and sub-soil through seepage. The agri- 

‘ Cmil. 4907. rh. iv. 

* Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of Basutoland. 
1938. J I' J 
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cultural engineer’s problem is to attack this evil at its source by 
breaking up the downward flow of water and dispersing it, just as 
a force of police attempts to stem the rush of a dangerous crowd by 
scattering its individual members. The method employed is to con¬ 
struct contour ridges which will hold up the rush of water and lead 
it gently down to a stream, or to a rocky surface, or to an artificially 
planted grass strip. Tiie building of earth or wire weirs, the construc¬ 
tion of earth dams, and the planting of trees,^ support at strategic 
points the system of contour banks; these works retain or disperse 
surface waters and hasten tlie silting up of dongas. The work was 
begun on an experimental scale in 1935; in 1936 the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment Fund approved a loan of £160,233 for its prosecution; in 1937 
large-scale work was begun. Two years later nearly 3 million yards 
of contour bank had been constructed, 171,000 trees had been planted 
and 49 dams had been completed. The work of immediate rescue 
or protection has been so planned as to free adjoining areas from 
menace. The land saved from erosion is therefore much greater than 
the land directly treated. The success already achieved in areas 
which once seemed irreparably ruined is spectacular. The official 
report does not exaggerate when it describes ‘once l)are slopes now 
carrying a luxuriant growth of grass, old dongas silting up an<i grass¬ 
ing over and new ones checked in their infancy, springs flowing with 
increased strength and dams everywhere for thirsty cattle’. 

In the pastoral highlands,® which rise to the crest of the Maluti 
mountains 11,000 feet above sea-level, the challenge is a less dramatic 
one, and the response has necessarily been nmre deliberate. There 
is some spectacular erosion from ill-constructed bridle-j)ath8 and on 
the steep slopes of the valleys, where agriculture is carried up to the 
8 ,000-ft. level ; but the moHti>ervading menace is the encroachment 
of poor scrub into mountain pastures wliich have been mishandled 
by over-gra/ing and bad pasture management. This vegetational 
deterioration threatens to remove the natural protection of the 
soil. Erosion in these high altitudes is a menace to the future of the 
lower lands, not only in Basutoland, but in all the area which is 
watered by the Orange and Caledon rivers. Fortunately the govern- 

* Tho tree inoHt favoumliH Hohinia pneudoacacia \ itn virtuoH art* tliut it Muckor« aiul 
epreadb, uprouta when cut (it cun thuH contributo to Iho firo-wood problem), and doen 
not, liko the euculyptUK, interfere with tho growth of gruHH beneatli it. 

* It woM not until uftor 1H80 that congeHtioii in tho IowIujuIh Htimulfitcd widenproad 
OfM'Upatiun of tho highlaiulM: population prennuro uiid tho eflectHoftho Union 'h land 
legiHlatiori of lUKI hu>»tonod tho H|XM;d of oecupution. TUv hig)dund area iiiakoK an 
important contribution U> tho r^conoiny of iluMUtolaricl : it provitleK 75 ]>c*r cent, of iho 
tfhoop und tlio wool, tho two moHt itn]K>rtunt oxportM. 
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ment of Basutoland has already opened its campaign of defence. Its 
first move was to plan and carry through a reUable ecological survey 
of the highland area.i At the same time it set itself the task of re¬ 
grading the existing bridle-paths and providing a simple but satis¬ 
factory system of communication for the whole highland area. These 
things, however, are only a beginning. The agricultural officers aim 
at nothing less than the transformation of Native economic technique 
in the highlands—a new system of rotational grazing, new methods 
of ploughing the sides of valleys, the introduction of grass strips, and 
a substitution of crops so as to procure the best cover for the soil.® 
Had the traditional lack of governance persisted in Basutoland, 
it would have been vain to hope for this necessary and necessarily 
rapid change in the Native’s relation to his soil. The great successes 
which have already been achieved were made possible by the fusion 
of European administration and Native institutions in a partnership 
aiming at a single end. It was sound policy to begin the first demon¬ 
stration of anti-erosion measures at the head-quarters of the Para¬ 
mount Chief. With his co-operation, and with the co-operation of the 
district Chiefs, the work got under way; before long it produced 
visible results which awakened interest and approval among the 
masses. Tlie construction of contour banks demands an immediate 
alteration of technique in the arable fields; henceforth ploughing has 
to follow the contour lines, instead of going up and down the hill. 
The agricultural reformers in Basutoland cannot hope to introduce 
terracing on a large scale; that would be a labour of centuries. But 
they have made a beginning by encouraging the villagers, and 
particularly the village women, to establish little terraced gardens for 
the growing offruit and vegetables. By 1936-7 there were 837 of these 
gardens; by the end of 1938 there were 3,000 of them; it is hoped 
that there will within a few years be 20,000 of them. Thus the 
campaign for soil conservation merges into the general design of 
agricultural policy, which aims at providing the Basuto people with 
a more balanced diet, and at increasing their purchasing power tlmough 
an improvement in agricultural productivity. There are many roads 
towards this improvement, and all of them are being followed—the 
breeding and distribution of better seed, improvements in crop rota- 

* R. R. Staple and W. K. Hiidsoiu An Kcologica! Survey oj the Mountain Area 0 / 
Ba^utoUnul (1938). Tlie.so exports concluded that sehalahala scrub had occupied 13 per 
cent, of tho mountain area, resultinp in a 50 per cent, diminution of carrjdng capacity 
and an increased dancer of erosion, sineo tho scrub gives little protection. Already 
half of tho area which it had occupied was badly eroded. 

* Maize is a poor anti*orosion crop; wheat a good one. Efforts to encourage substi* 
tution have to reckon with tho traditional placo of maize in Native diet. 
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an encouragement and an opportunity. They have insisted (and not 
a few of them have sincerely insisted) that their policy of racial 
differentiation has a positive side; that it aims at making the special 
areas set aside for Natives real centres of development and varied 
opportunity. Into such a design of policy a progressive Basutoland 
will naturally fit. Basutoland and the Transkei, reciprocally stimu¬ 
lating each other to new advancement, will take their place together 
at the apex of a living and growing Native society. The policy em¬ 
bodied in the Native Trust, if it is sincerely and resolutely pursued 
by the Union, may some day build a bridge over which the Basutoland 
Natives will at last pass, not unwillingly, into closer association with 
their six and a half million South African brothers. Then at last— 
let us see our visions and dream our dreams — the tension between 
the two governments will be resolved, finally and c^eativel3^^ 

But there is a deeper tension which exists within the Union itself, 
and this tension will not be removed even if Great Britain and South 
Africa settle tlie problem of transfer by exercising the highest politi¬ 
cal wisdom. No formula of ‘parallel development*, or ‘the para- 
mountcy of Native interests in Native areas’, or ‘segregation’, can 
perform the magic of ‘ finally solving ’ the Native question by a clean- 
cut separation of races. There is room in the Native areas for less 
than half of the six and a half million Natives. It is impossible to 
conceive such an enlargement of these areas, and such a refashioning 
of South Africa’s economic structure, as the idea of ‘ total separation ’ 
demands. Economic necessity has decreed that the territorial separa¬ 
tion of races can only be a partial one. 

It follows that efforts directed towards the political and institu¬ 
tional disentanglement of the races can win only a partial and pro¬ 
visional success. The Natives Representative Council is a case in 
point. General Smuts emphasized, during the franchise debates of 
1936, the opportunities which this new institution would offer for the 
political development of Natives. Since 1936 the Native members of 
the Council have given proof of their sober political abilities. Nor 
have they been slow to appreciate the constructive side of govern¬ 
mental policy in the Native areas. But inevitably they have shown 
considerable concern with that greater number of their people who 

* Wlicn. a year after writing this paragraph, I read the fourth of Professor R. F. 
Alfred HoernliCs Phelps-Stokes Lectures, I realized that my thought had very 
closely touchtnl his. My following paragraph, however, which once again insiete on 
the fact of an indissoluble economic partnership, rejects at an early stage the practica¬ 
bility of an ideal which Professor Hoomid ia more reluctant to renounce—a total 
separation of the races, conceived in the spirit of trusteeship. See South African Native 
Policy and the Liberal Spirit, Lecture IV. 
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bv necessity Uve their lives in European areas. This concern is bound 
in time to lead them into consideration of the general policy of tl 
couTy Site the humble pohtieal status assigned to the Counci 
HaTwell blome the symbol and the voice of a will at variance 
tiS the will of parliament. South Africa did 
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Europeans and non-Europeans. But we must content ourselves with 
reviewing the theoretical and political formulations of these deep 
interests and feelings, remembering that they do not strictly follow 
the line of linguistic division. 

Within the historical period covered by this chapter one phase of 
theory and policy gave place to its successor. The phase of liberalism, 
of racial impartiality, of ‘equal rights for all civilized men*, gave 
place to the phase of racial differentiation, of ‘segregation*. There 
is no denying that the contrast is a sharp one. The retreat of Cape 
liberalism before the racial-political philosophy of the North is an 
event of great historical significance. The expression of the new prin¬ 
ciples upon the statute book of a member nation of the Commonwealth 
is a challenge to the ideal by which the Commonwealth justifies 
itself to the world. Nevertheless, the contrast and the challenge can 
be exaggerated. The exaggeration arises out of a natural tendency 
to tie historical facts into separate bundles and give each bundle 
its distinctive label; but the bundles always threaten to fall apart, 
and the labels never quite stick. Between the successive South 
African phases of ‘equal rights’ and ‘segregation’ there has been 
considerable continuity of policy. For this continuity there are two 
reasons. First, the liberal generation did not act in full conformity 
witli its principles. Secondly, the segregationist generation did not 
act in full conformity with i(s principles. 

The achievements of the liberal age were of a distinctly mixed 

character—civic dignity and responsibility for the Coloured people; 

indentured Indian labour; education and a vote for ambitious 

Natives; compounds or slums for the masses; the council system in 

the Transkei; the ‘open canteen’ west of the Kei; the ‘colour-blind’ 

theory of civilization; the colour bar at Kimberley diggings. Both 

the good and the evil sprang partly from the liberal theory, and 

partl^*^ fiom its repudiation. The symbols of liberalism were a non- 

racial franchise and free purcliase of land. But in Natal the number 

of Natives on the voters’ roll never reached double figures; both in 

Natal and Cape Colony it was a policy of jirotective segregation which 

saved for the Natives the bulk of the land which belongs to them 
to-dav. 

V 

Tlie segregationist age is in debt to its predecessor. There is a 
good deal in the Native Trust and Land Act of 1936 which can be 
tniced back to Sir Theophilus Shepstone. There is not much in the 
colour bar policy which cannot be traced back to the Kimberley 
Frinciples belonging to a liberal conception of the State 
are accepted by segregationist legislators and administrators, as if 
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in proof (theory or no theory) that they are impartial borrowers^ 
Native workers retain the right of combination ; , the ndustria^ 
Conciliation Act refuses to recognize their combinations, the age 
Act does not. One Act is based on the principle of racial differen¬ 
tiation, tlie other on the principle of racial impartiality. The erm 
ment calls into counsel economists whose reports emphasize ani 
retoate l precepts of liberal theor^^^ The Wage Board listens o 
these precepts The practices of the segregationist generation, like 
those Tf its predecessor, are of a mixed character. The good and evil in 
them whatever the standpoint from winch good and evil are judged 
cannot be correlated automatically with their conformity, or lack 
onformi“ prevalent theory. The methods of labour reermti 
ment belong both to the liberal and to the segregationist age. I 
Urban Areas legislation, which is definitely a product of the segrega- 
S ie has two aspects. On the one hand, it increases the restnev 

tions on Native freedom of movement and rights of ]iropertj . On ti 

T ^ .ml t sets in motion a work of shim clearance and re housing 

whit despite mne"«^ meannesses and glaring insuirieiencies^ 

Ttm signmtior Nati've city-dwellers the advent of a new enr of 

decency and hope. It is a resurgence oi the old policy of racia ref 

U is also the emergence of a new policy of social planning. 

We need not wonder that the state of tension out of which Eurojican 

noliev struggles to take shape is also in consuierable degree a s at(. 
policy struggles lo confusion. It this 

nirl ■ the potency of fact ’‘explains many of the frustration.s of .So. 
African poUcy; Rs result is a persistent maladjustment between Urn 
ends which are proclaimed and the means winch arc ■""''■‘b'® ^ 
thdr achievement. We have seen that the economic -^^"‘'“boratmn of 
1 1 uA »iul labour is the von^ a^inornm whose crossing not 

’ government dare attempt. 

Tllirpolicy of racial sci*aration cannot command the economic means 
I he policy ol raci ! itaelf continually at cross- 

necessary for Its full rcalizati u 

purposes with economic fact. ) i.irlnr/ the nineteenth 

Impartiality, to which the Cape was converted during the nineteenth 

I It i,< i,.UTi!»lir.g u, .lou. tlii.1 ii. l.y in tl." 

r,.„„lnrly v„U«l Jj ,Soc.nl /Ic.corc/, in .Soul/. Africa. 

nr.rA. S-un'tof ImI:",;..,. n..4 .snem Ke»,.cc... S.-rie. No. 
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century, found itself continually at cross-purposes with the facts of 
racial and cultural individuality. Economic laisser-faire, the rule of 
law, and a non-racial franchise are not by themselves sufficient to 
produce the harmonious collaboration of races in a united com¬ 
munity. The discoveries of anthropological stud}*^ during the past 
generation have made it plain that the impact of the European 
economic system is powerful enough to shake Native society to its 
foundations; but that neither economics nor politics nor even Christi¬ 
anity can rapidly produce the deep adjustment of habit and spirit 
necessary to transform the material and external collaboration of 
races into a living reality. 

A few years ago it seemed that liberal theory was completely 
shattered. Some abashed liberals were moving to the extreme of 
recantation. The tension would be harmoniously resolved, they were 
proclaiming, if only the Natives were enabled to develop ‘along their 
own lines . But the facts forbid so easy a solution. It is not merely 
that tlie lines of Native and European development cross and tangle 
with each other inextricably in the processes of economic life. The 
development of Natives ‘ along their own lines ’ is not good enough 
even for compact Native areas like Basutoland or the Transkei. Can 
Native religion be left to develop along its own lines ? This would 
mean shutting down tlie Christian missions. Can Native science be 
left to develop along its own lines ? This would mean encouraging 
the witch doctors. Can Native agriculture be left to develop along 
Its own lines ? This would mean the ruin of the Reserves and the 
subsequent ruin of a large part of the Union. The administrators 
and educators who shoulder responsibility in the Native areas are 
compelled by the facts to realize that there are limits to racial sepa¬ 
rateness ; that the unity of mankind is an ultimate truth. Strictly 
speaking, neither Bantu nor European science is a reality; science is 
the reality If sound agricultural practice is good for white men. it 
s also good for black men. Human intelligence is faced everywhere 
vith sum ar practical problems and the same mysteries. Education 
IS compelled everywhere to make similar demands on human reason 
. d personality It cannot, even if it would, postulate an absolute 
f education of white children 

nmn ' '"''a "i«st. acccpt differentiation of 

of economic and cultural facts will 
tacilitatc a wise clioicc of means.^ 

ono"^ oJt r," 
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On lines rather like these, men who value the Uberality which was 
in liberalism can begin—and have begun^—to rethink their philo¬ 
sophy and refashion their programme. They wUl be wiser than their 
nineteenth-century predecessors, for they will not brush aside the 
stubborn facts of racial and cultural difference. Perhaps they wiU be 
tougher than their predecessors, more cautious m formul^ing pro¬ 
grammes, but more pertinacious in fighting for them. They wi 
Lderstand very well that their task of building a free society to 
include and reconcile many widely diverse races is one of the hardest 
tasks which human intelligence and goodwiU have ever had to face. 
They will be patient. They will be deeply rooted m their own country, 
undLtanding tlie stubborn South African facts which determine 
the limitations and opportunities of their action. But they wi 
understand that they are not alone. Their success or failure will 
depend in large measure on the issue of struggles which are taking 
place on a stage far larger than South Africa. 


This chapter was written in the summer of 1939 and was con¬ 
cluded just a few days before the struggles referred to m the last 
sentence became naked war. Now, when tlie second war winter is 
breaking, and tlic war is moving towards its second crisis, the v riter 
is scrutinizing his book once more as it comes to him in proof. Is 
there anything wl.ieh i.e should add ? Some of Ids friends-and eh.ef 
among them an Afrikaner-have told him that he ought to sta c Ins 
own cLelusions more frankly and clearly. The writer does not flunk 
himself competent to i>ropound a few simple solutions for the manj 
comple.x problems of South African society; too many doctrm.ines 
have meddled in this manner. Nevertheless, there are some conclu¬ 
sions which do seem to follow incontrovertibly from the economic 
evidence examined in this chapter. The careful reader has no doubt 
already grasped them, but it will do no harm to state them again. 

The economic relationship between the dilTerent ethnic groups o 
South Africa is both competitive and co-o,,crativc. I ublie opinion n 
t^he white grou,. is preoccupied with the competition; but it is the 
co-operatiim which is fundamental. Upon this co-operation rests the 
whoki economic structure of South Africa. '1 Ins economic Htrncture is 
unified. It follows that the segregation policy can never achieve 
totalitarian fulfilment. There may be residential segregation segre¬ 
gation of the land-owning groui.s along the line of colour, and segre¬ 
gation of voters along the same line; but ■economic segregation is a 

‘ HoornW. op. c-it. /xw-a/m. 
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dream which cannot be realized, for its realization would mean ruin 
to all the races of South Africa. 

There is no doubt that all the peoples of South Africa would benefit 
if the ruling white people deliberately adjusted their policy in ac¬ 
cordance with the basic fact of economic co-operation. This chapter 
has investigated with care—and, it is hoped, with sympathy—the 
efforts of the white South Africans to fight the menace of poverty 
within theii* own ethnic group. The evidence makes it clear that 
poverty, like epidemics, is no respecter of ethnic groups. The only 
effective way of combating poverty among the Europeans is to com¬ 
bat povert 3 ’^ among the Natives also. The incomes of individuals, 
races, and classes are paid out of national productivity*. No section 
of the community can securely enjoy what it regards as its due if 
glaring inefficiencies of the productive organization are allowed to 
perpetuate themselves. Internal protectionism along racial lines gives 
short-term security to privileged sections of the white population, but 
it aggravates the insecurity* of other sections. This does not mean 
that it can all of a sudden be scrapped. But it does mean that it can 
and should be corrected by* policies which would endeavour to raise 
the level of the masses and thereby drain the morass wliich threatens 
to engulf the less efficient or less fortunate Europeans. 

The dynamic of economic progress during the nineteenth century 
was supi)lied by markets. ‘New countries’ generally took it for 
granted that their markets were overseas. In recent y’ears these 
markets have ceased to expand at their former rate of progress; some 
of them have sharply contracted. But South Africa has the economic 
good fortune to possess a great potential market within her own 
territory. South Africa s white people can undertake, if they'^ choose, 
the profitable and inspii'ing enterprise of enlarging the consuming 
power of the South African Natives. Their true road to wealth, 
welfare, and security is a policy which will make the Natives partici¬ 
pators in these blessings. 

^ This argument leads to what the economists call ‘wants’. The non- 
European peoples of South Africa are rapidly developing economic 
wants similar to tliose which the Europeans feel. By this road they 
are becoming participators in Eurojiean civilization. It is a tendency 
wliich cannot be arrested. On the contrary, it ought to be fostered 
and guided, for it is the means by which European civilization—and 
the Europeans who are to-day responsible for maintaining the stan¬ 
dards of tliat civilization—will root themselves still more deenlv in 
South African soil. 

An economic approach to the racial problems of South Africa 
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makes clear the relativity and incompleteness of slogans 
grammes. The nineteenth-century programme of assimilation a 
L twentieth-century programme of ‘segregation do 
aU the alternatives. Both these programmes reveal contrasted aspects 

of the sociological reahty; each does less than justice to its oPP°sde, 
and each needs to be corrected by its opposite The one “^^s the 
uniqueness of man ’ as a single species; the otlier asserts the indn i^ 
duality of distinct ethnic groups. The first affirmation ongina 
theological teaching, and to-day repeats itself m the calm classific - 
tions ol biological science d the second is founded on anthropology 
and history Co-operation, recognized as a fact and pursued as 
dehbLte end may transcend the conflict between these two ex- 
t" oThing ca"n prevent the Natives of South Aflaca «^ 
ticinating increasingly in European civibzation, but the Europeans 
of Smooth Africa have the power to decide whether their participation 
will be that of a sullen and rebellious proletariat or of a people 
learning to collaborate in freedom, friendliness, and hope. 


‘ Julian Huxley. The Vniquauaa oj Man (London. 1941). 
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WEST AFRICA 
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‘A Just and EQtnrABLE Traffic’ 


When the British government yielded at last to the importunity of 
Wilberforce and his friends, it had to find an answer to the indignant 
merchants and shippers and plantation-owners who protested that 
abolition of the slave-trade would ruin British commerce and the 
British Empire. On the 16th May 1806 Grenville gave the govern¬ 
ment’s answer: he invited his fellow-countrymen to compensate 
themselves for the loss of their piratical profits by opening up ‘a just 
and equitable traffic’ with Africa.^ The idea was in many men’s minds. 
The philanthropic founders of Sierra Leone had already affirmed it 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, when they summoned 
‘honourable commerce’ to aid them in their African mission of resti¬ 
tution and reparation.2 Buxton reaffirmed it in 1839, when he de¬ 
manded an inland expansion of ‘legitimate trade’ in order to cut the 
roots of the illegitimate slave-trade.® Equitable traffic, honourable 
commerce, legitimate trade—the evangelical reformers kept harping 
on these phrases. But they were not faddists. Economic reasoning 
supported their preaching. Years before the abolitionist agitation 
reached its climax, Adam Smith had begim the commercial re-educa¬ 
tion of the British people. He taught them that nations do not in 
the long run grow rich by impoverishing their neighbours; he taught 
them to pursue wealth by the ‘natural’ way of a reciprocally advan¬ 
tageous traffic and exchange. What he called ‘natural’, Granville 
Sharpe called ‘honourable’: economists and evangelicals worked 
together for the same ends.* 

The times favoured them. Reason and goodwill cannot come into 
their own ujion this earth until they command the technical instru- 


vol. 7, col. 'Wo might viait there in another sliapo. not 

helpless inhabitants. If they are so ruL and 

\ them, and by a just and 

equitable traffic form tlicir minds to the pursuit of civilized life.’ 

See Kvclnio C. M.ytin The BrUi.h Wr.t A/ri.an Settlement. 1750-1820 (Long- 

nmiiH, IJJO* chaps, viu and ix. ' ^ 

* Slave Trade and it. Itemedy, London. 1839. 

. distinction between ‘natural’ and ‘pei^erted’ form.s of economic activity 

has been carefully explauieti above, vol. ii, part i, pp. 20 - 1 . ^ 
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merits of effective action. Those forms of commercial activity which 
economic reason calls ‘perverted’ are frequently prior in history to 
the ‘natural’ forms. The Greeks, as Aristotle tells us, were pirates 
before they became honest traders: so, later, were the Northmen. 
Galley slaves remained a necessity for maritime transport until the 
inventiveness of medieval sailors and merchants gradually elaborated 
new instruments of navigation and a new tjqie of ship. But during 
the past two centuries, scientific and mechanical inventions have 
been moving very quickly. Whereas in Roman and post-Roman 
Europe the slow progress of animal transport failed for centuries to 
provide an effective alternative to slave porterage, in modern Africa 
the rapid advance of mechanical transport has witliin a few decades 
achieved this result. Wilberforce and his nineteenth-century fol¬ 
lowers were ahead of their times; but prophetically and effectively, 
not hopelessly, ahead of them. There was no easy ‘witliering away’ 
of the slave-trade; the ethical and commercial reformers cut away its 
roots. They were able to do so because the economic and technical 
progress of their time placed effective cutting instruments in their 

hands.' 

Even so, the work was a far longer one tlian they anticipated. 
They believed that the export trade to America was the sole root of 
the evil—a misapiirehension which has persisted among Englishmen, 
owing to their concern (to be sure, it docs them credit) with the mote in 
their own eye. No doubt the evils of the slave-trade were enormously 
multiplied and exaggerated by the commercial demands of Eurojie, 
which in their scojie and scale were quite unprecedented, liut 
Africans were in the trade for jirofit long before European enteriirise 
ojiencd up for them the new overseas market, and Africans remained 
in the business for some generations after tiie liritish navy had closed 
this outlet. Sir GeorgcGoldie, who had an unrivalletl knowledge of the 
Sudanese belt of Africa, believed that ‘the number of slaves exported 
has jirobabl}' been insignificant compared with the number dealt 
with in the internal traffic of Ncgroland’.'-i it is imiiossible to test this 
judgement. But it is certainly true—and reformers like liuxtoii 


‘ For Koino iinporOiut roKcunl. (Itowh Wfiht on tho .onnoxion 

to<l.nica! Hide of lan.l un.l transport and Hliiv.>ry. s.-n 1..-f6l.ro .Ion NootloH, 
L'AdtUi'jt a travtrn len wjch {Fi.anl. an.l Dr. la Mariur Antfiue u la Marine 

A/od«rn« (Moiwon, I yil-O). 

’ 8fo Hir (JoorKO (Joldio's iiitro<lu. tioti to Li-ut. S.-yinoiir VuiululL-ur a book. 
Campaigning on the Upper Nik ami Niger (.Motliu.-n. l‘Jt)8). It is a short but 
introduction, fociwing attention on most important uspectH of tlio sluvo-tnuU' wbuOi 
hirttoriuna have too much neglccUnJ. As for the opi>osition of Afneun cou.stul Ira.iers 
to abolition, this becomes obvious even from the ir.ost cursory reading of nmcU-cntl». 
century west coast history. 
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knew it even a century ago—that the tap-root of slave-raiding and 
slave-trading could not be cut except by the inland penetration of 
Africa and the establishment of a new political and economic order 
in the interior. That task was not achieved until the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The immediate task which confronted eighteenth-century re¬ 
formers was formidable enough. It might well have seemed hopeless. 
The Treaty of Utrecht had established Great Britain as the chief 
profit-taker in tlie African-American slave trade. It was generally 
believed that the plantation colonies were the pillar of Great Britain's 
commercial and imperial greatness, and that the African trade was 
the Great Pillar and Support’ of the plantation colonies. In the 
simple words of an Act of Parliament, the African trade was ‘very 
advantageous to Great Britain and necessary to the Plantations’. 
The unctuous economist Joshua Gee counted British blessings and 
proved that the trade was ‘very profitable to the nation in general’.^ 
What chances had reforming zeal against interests and opinions so 
deeply rooted ? What were the prospects of abolitionist exhortation 
in Liverpool? As early as 1710, when Liverpool was still a new¬ 
comer to the slave-trade, a chapel preacher named Christopher 
Bassnett appealed to mariners to abjure its wickedness; but by the 
end of the century Liverpool’s enterprising merchants had captured 
by far the greater part of its profits. There was protest enough. 
John Wesley visited Liverpool when the trade was interrupted by the 
American War, and rejoiced to find ‘the mean butchers’, the traders 
m ‘human cattle’, with nothing to do.* A comedian who mufied his 
part on the boards of the Theatre Royal and was hissed by the 
audience shouted back that he didn’t intend to be insulted by a set 
of wretches in a dirty town where every brick was cemented by the 
blood of slaves. Even within Liverpool itself there were independent 
people like the Roscoes and the Rathbones who fought against the 
dominant interests and prejudices of their fellow-townsmen. But 
how easy it was for their enemies to pillory them as faddists and 
Jacobins who wanted to destroy England’s glory and the livelihood 

of honest men. In 1790 a piece of electioneering doggerel put the 
issue thus: » r 


1 

Z 

s 


If the slave trade had gone, there's an end to our lives, 

Beggars all must we be, our children and wives, 

No ships from our ports their proud sails would e’er spread 
And our streets grow with grass where the cows might be fed.* 

Joshua Geo. Trade Bctu cen Ewjlandatid Africa, 1729. p. 25. 

Jolu\ Wesley's Journal, 14th April 1774. 

I wish here to aekiiowleclgo ,»y debt to the investigations of two graduate 
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Nevertheless, this vulgar propaganda was by the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century losing much of its power to intimidate. All Liverpool 
men wanted to make a living and some of them were chasing fortunes, 
but the majority of them had no deep love for the slave-trade. The 
hack pam])hleteers might strike a breezy patriotic note and glorify 
the trade as a nursery of British seamen, but it was a nursery in 
which vast numbers of British seamen died and where the survivors 
endured brutalities almost comparable with those which they inflicted 
on the slaves. The sailors loatlied the trade. The merchants were wont 
to call it ‘Liverpool’s lottery’; it offered ‘a few great and tempting 
prizes but many blanks’. A study of Liverpool’s commercial records 
would certainly reveal an abnormal and alarming proportion of 
failures and bankruptcies. There were reasons of interest, no less than 
reasons of conscience, why Liverpool business men should prefer to 
put their money into new trades so soon as opportunity offered. At 
the end of the eighteenth century a superb opj)ortunity offered. It 
was cotton. Even while the East India Company was still flourishing 
on the import of Indian textiles, eighteenth-century Lancashire was 
|)reparing to challenge this Ixmdon interest.* Mechanical weaving 
advanced first, but hand-spinning prepared the aptitudes of Lancashire 
workers, until in the last quarter of the eighteenth century a scries of 
brilliant inventions established Lancashire’s primacy in all branches 


of the cotton industry.* Within a few decades the demand for raw 
cotton became insatiable. Wlien the Levant and India failed to 
satisfy the demand, Lancashire turned west to America—first to 
the West Indies, then to the mainland. Here was a new employment 
for Livcrj)Oora merchants and sailors. In 1770 the imports of raw 
cotton into Liverpool were bags ; in IKOO tliey were 87,ria5 bags ; 
in IHOO—the year before parliament abolished Great Britain s slave- 
trade—tliey were 172,038 bags. There were die-liards who still 
argued that ‘the traffic in negroes is j)ermitted by that Providence 
that rules over us all . . . and that it ought not to have been done 


HtUflfiitrt of UfjivcTrtity of HiriniriKlMiiii, Mr. H. Turner iitul Mr. N. Stilliuni. The 
former hun variuUH of Liverpoorn Krowth in thin periotl. the Iiiltor htix 

HtucJied the palni-oil tra<lo with Wvni Africa in Iho lirst lialf of tho ninotoontli 


century. 

* The rivalry of l^mdon and I^incjinhin* \h mcnliomMl bociinso it in ono of tho 
pemiKt^Hit aial intcn*Htifig therfH-K of the West Africran lra<K% in tfio liino of tlie 
Niger Corfijjany anfl later, wlien a highly inflivitlualini Liverpool riMiKted LoikIoh s 
iiiim)KarnHtor>4. 

’ Tho of Liverp<Kjl from itH position early in tho century, when it 

WttJ< a Hiaall j>ort chielty inton*rtte<l in tho IriHh tra^le, im l>rilliuiitly wurvoycnl hy 
Mantoux, who hIiowh how a cainmercial KroatnoHn built on the Klavo-trado pro. 
pared in the hinUTland tlm induKtrial IraiiHronnation which made tho Bluvivtrudo 
ohijolete. 
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away with to humour the folly and fancy of people who knew little 
or nothing about the subject’.^ But Liverpool’s business men 
flourished, and enjoyed their approving consciences, and rebuked the 
sin of slave-trading foreigners; though to be sure the cotton which 
they imported from America w’as still slave-grown. 

It was the rapid growth of British industry which reduced the once 
formidable slave interest to manageable proportions and enabled the 
abolitionists to attack it successfully. Their success in turn hastened 
change in the trade-routes of the Empire. The industrialization of 
Great Britain stimulated agricultural inventiveness in the New 
World, and a direct two-way commerce across the Atlantic joined 
Lancashire to the southern states of the North American mainland.^ 
After 1807 the Atlantic triangle between Great Britain, West Africa, 
and the West Indies collapsed. Must the w'hole West African trade 
collapse ? If it were to continue it would have to become, like the 
transatlantic trade, direct. West Africa had no future as an appen¬ 
dage of the West Indies; it must either enter the society of trading 
peoples in its owm right or make the best and suffer the worst of its 
own isolation and savagery. 

Neither the humanitarians nor the business men wanted to leave 
West Africa alone. The humanitarians gave a positive meaning to 
their w'ord ‘emancipation’; they thought that the European nations, 
after assisting for three centuries in the business of African misery, 
ought now to do something for African happiness. They wanted to 
make reparation by bringing ‘civilization’ to Africa. The business 
men wanted to get some return on the capital they had sunk in the 
African trade and the experience they had gained there. Humani¬ 
tarians and business men together studied the prospects of a new 
‘legitimate’ trade. 

Tlie African market was by comparison with others a trifling one. 
Nevertheless, a variety of industries had some interest in it. The 
slave sliips used to leave Liverpool well stocked with Sheffield 
hatchets, Birmingham muskets, Liverpool pottery, Chesliire salt, and 
Ea.st Indian cottons. Lancashire's factories conquered the cotton 
trade. But how were West African customers to gain the means of 
y)aj'^ment, now that British merchants were forbidden to accept slaves? 
‘Elephant’s teeth’, gold dust, furniture woods, and gum copal had 
always been minor articles of trade; but in the early nineteenth 

* This was tho opinioii of Coptniii Hugh Crow, an outstandingly humane slave- 
enptuiru Soi* his Mmioirs, p, 157. 

^ Whitijoy invcMitod has cotton gin in 1793. Tho fluotuation^a and temporary set* 
btick.s which iti the following docatles marked the ritse of tho southern mainland States 
to primacy as suppliers of raw cotton cannot be described hero. 
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century there was small hope of expanding any of these lines.^ There 
was, however, another West African commodity, hitherto of negligible 
importance, which soon found a growing market in Great Britain. 
That commodity was palm-oil.^ 

The rapidly multiplying populations of Britain’s new industrial 
cities needed light and needed soap; the new machines needed lubri¬ 
cants. When the supply of animal and fish oils and fats became 
unequal to the gi-owing demand, the researches of Leblanc and Che- 
vreul showed how vegetable oils might make good the deficiency. 
Throughout the nineteenth century Europe’s demand upon West 
Africa’s palm forests steadily increased. There were of course fluc¬ 
tuations and temporary price depressions; in the eighteen-forties the 
Australians hammered the market for oils and fats by their abnormal 
exports of tallow, and in the eighteen-sixties American kerosene 
began to encroach seriously upon the candle trade. Moreover, 
vegetable oil iiroduced in other countries from other nuts and seeds 
began to compete with West African palm-oil. The market for oils 
and fats nevertheless remained a hungry one. Not only were they 
increasingly in demand for many of the old industries; new industries 
began to demand them. In the eighteen-seventies the margarine 
industry began to be important, and it was soon discovered that the 
oil extracted by crushing the kernel of the West African palm fruit 
had keeping qualities wliicli admirably fitted it for margarine. The 
expansion of the tin-plate industry in the eighteen-nineties created 
a new demand for the harder variety of palm-oil, which was used to 
coat the iron before the covering was laid on, thereby preventing 
oxidization. There is no need to enumerate further the uses 
wliich urbanized and industrialized Europe discovered for the 
fruit of West Africa’s palm forests. It is already clear that the 
tide of economic circumstance which at the end of the eighteenth 
century favoured Wilberforce and his friends continued through¬ 
out the nineteenth century to flow steadily in favour of their 
successors. They had strong moral reasons for encouraging ‘legitimate 

^ The Hupply of ivory waH ulroudy falling, the price of woo<l^ was di'pro«.socl, the 
golil HUpply waM not to l>o iiicreoMod until the iinprovoinentrt in toi-hniquo. transport, 

uri<l mwlicino ut the end of tho nineUMuith century. 

* In 17sy the i»ni>ort of puirn-oil into Liverpool wiih only Z.S'J'J i-wt. I'or tho oiyly 
history of the palin-oil tra«ie wms ovidern-e of Muc(Jrc*gor Lain! to tlie iSelfCt CommitUe 
on Wejft Africa, T.P. 1811, xi, p. 575. On tlie induHtrial uhoh of palm-oil hoo W. L. 
('urix’nter. Manufacture of Soap and C’a«d/«w (Lomlon, ISSfi) and II. C. Hellows and 
H. IhM-kworlh. J'alm Oil and Kernch. An Kxpuaition of the Palm Oil Industry, Uh 
romantic development arul commercial poMHihiliticn (Liverpool, 101.1). I he general 
growtli of tho tnule is well Hketehod in Allan MePheo, The Economic Revolution in 
liritiah WeJit Africa {Loudon, 1020), ch. 2. 
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trade’ with West Africa; the world of business had strong economic 

To what extent were the people of West Africa able to meet the 
new demands, economic and non-economic, which restless and m- 
novating Europe made upon them? This is the central question, 
it will be prominent in every section of this chapter. The figures of 
palm-oil exports give a rough external indication of the extent of 
African response in the nineteenth century. During the early decades 
of the century the exports grew very slowly: at the end of the eigh¬ 
teen-twenties they amounted to less than £150,000 in average annual 
value. During the eighteen-thirties their value grew rapidly untU 
it reached nearly £500,000. But the eighteen-forties were a time of 
stagnation and disappointment. A marked improvement occurred 
in the middle of the next decade. From then until the end of the 
century the annual value of the trade never fell beneath £1,000,000 
and frequently was nearer £2,000.000. In 1856 the quantity of palm- 
oil exported exceeded 40,000 tons. Thereafter its growth was for a 
long time gradual; only towards the end of the century did it pass 
the 50,000 mark. Then its advance again became rapid. 

The disappointments of the first half of the century were due in 
part to the hesitations and inconsistencies of British policy. The 
same incoherent idealism which muddled the work of slave emancipa¬ 
tion in the West Indies hindered the effort to put down the West 
African slave-trade. In 1833 the British parliament abolished slavery 
throughout the Empire and paid the West Indian planters £20,000,000 
compensation. Nobody will deny that the British people thereby 
proved its readiness to make sacrifices for the triumph of right. And 
nobody who is not a blind partisan will deny that a great deal of 
generous idealism supported the interests which in the following decade 
swept away the traditional protectionist system of Great Britain and 
the British Empire. But the left hand of British idealism was too 
little aware of wliat its right hand was doing. The removal of the 
sugar duties, following on the abolition of slavery, had the effect of 
exposing West Indian sugar to a shattering assault by the slave- 
grown sugar of Cuba. The Cuban demand for African labour pushed 
up the profits of the illicit slave-trade, and thereby caused a new 
high-level export from West Africa.* It is not surprising that the 
‘legitimate trade’ languished. 

* U is IfvK' tlmt tho murki-t priro for palm-oil wa.s falling (see quinquennial avorago 
prices in MePheo, op. cit.. p. 33) in tho period 18;»&-90; but tho fall was offsot by 
choapor J ransport. and in atldition tho market for kernels was opened. 

’ P.P. 1850, liii, Q. 3850. It was estimated that 84,330 slaves wore exported in 
1840. 
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British merchants had realized from the beginning that a just and 
equitable trade in palm-oil was not capable of ousting the slave-trade 
simply by the automatic effect of its own moral and economic virtues. 
‘British trade’, they declared in 1812, ‘cannot exist where the slave 
trade exists. Those in the latter will monopolize the former.’ In 1817 
they protested that the slave-trade was ‘incompatible with, and 
destructive of, the legitimate trade of Africa’.^ Thirty years later 
a select committee of the House of Commons examined a mass 
of evidence wliieh proved that the slave-traders of other nations were 
still thi-iving, and tiiat the coastal tribes of West Africa were their 
allies in the fight against legitimate commerce. British action against 
European slavers, so long as it contented itself with half measures, 
actually increased tlie profits of the African slave dealers. A few caj)- 
tures at sea raised the price of later consignments. Why should 
Africans bother about palm-oil when the trafiic in slaves gave them 
better terms of trade ? Besides, they enjoyed the excitement of the 
slave-trade ; whereas the palm-oil trade imposed upon African males 
the dull and laborious necessity of climbing very many very tall trees.^ 
It was not enough for Great Britain to abolish her own slave trade 
by act of parliament. It was not enough for Castlercagh to bring 
back from the Congress of Vienna a declaration in which the whole 
society of European nations expressed disapproval of the trade. The 
British navy had to take violent action to stamp the trade out. But, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the West African scpmdroii 
liad to (Jo the best it could with inade(iuate political support. Great 
Britain’s treaty engagements with foreign nations compelled licr 
naval ofiiceis for more than twenty years to release every slaver 
which did not actually have slaves on board; the ship miglit be 
equii)ped with all the ai)paratus of the trade, but so long as the ca])- 
tain could dump his cargo on shore lie was safe from cajiture. A treaty 
with S[)ain in 18:J7 ended this absurd state of afiairs: when Portu¬ 
gal refused U) sign a similar treaty, the British parliament in 18:PJ 
bv its own unilateral action emjiowered Her Majesty’s ships to take 
the necessary action against l^^rtuguese slavers. But it was not 
enough to give the West African sfjuadron increased legal powers. 
What the stjuadron needed was a firm base. The intermittent action 
of naval power based precariously on Fernaiuh.) Po was insullicient for 
the task entrusted to it: nothing short of establishing effective 

' I'.J'. lS)(i. vii. .’>00 Troin C'oiniiuny of Menhunts to Lords of tl»o 

Tr«‘«Miry) »oid I'.I'. I8l7,vi. (S. 

* Siln-t CommiUrr on Otf Slnvr Tfruit'. First Koport, !M'. IH47-8, xxii, Q. 27(17. 

K.-<.otKl lO-port. y. :}7'J1. 4ayu-r>027. 
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political authority on the disorderly coast would break the slave- 
trade and give honest merchants a fair chance to expand their 

business. xl j j 

At this point it will be helpful to survey rapidly the methods and 

stages of Great Britain’s poUtical intervention in West Africa. Its 
reluctant, slow, but inevitable growth through three centuries throws 
a good deal of light on the relationship between ‘economic frontiers 
and ‘political frontiers’, between commerce and government.^ Eco¬ 
nomic and poUtical activities are up to a certain point distinct and 
autonomous; it is not the command of a government, but the ‘ natural 
propensity of mankind’, which moves ordinary men to seek their 
livelihood by traffic and exchange. Yet the separate poUtical and 
economic activities of human society become inextricably involved 
with each other. A state cannot stand unless it is supported by the 
economic vitality of its subjects; commerce cannot flourish unless it 
is given the shelter of a 'pax. What form that pax wiU take, what kind 
and degree of shelter it mU give—these things vary according to 
historical chcumstances. The pax of a national state, so far as it 
reaches, gives the most complete shelter; but it does not reach so far 
as the commercial enterprise of its subjects. The separate nations of 
Europe, in their commercial dealings with each other, have had to 
content themselves with a pax resting on ‘the law of nations , which 
in turn has rested upon the common values, spiritual and material, 
of European civiUzation. It has not rested upon political unity, with 
the result that its shelter, which seems so ample in time of peace, 
is destroyed whenever the European states exercise their sovereign 
liberty of making war. In the dealings between European nations 
and more primitive peoples even this brittle pax has been lacking. 
Our laws are not their laws, theii’ way of life is not ours. It is true 
that they share with us the propensity to commerce which is common 
to aU manldnd; but their standards of value, their technique, the 
religious and social framework in which their economic activity is set, 
aU are different from ours. 

From this discrepancy two problems arise, the one economic, the 
other poUtical. We summon the Native inhabitants to join an 
economic partnership for which their primitive productive system 
has not as j-et fitted them. If thej^ are given sufficient time they may, 
by acquiring new wants and new habits of labour, willingly and freely 
re-sliape the pattern of their lives so that it fits into the larger 
commercial pattern which we have fashioned. But the impatient 
European nations have usually denied them time. Sometimes thej' 

^ Soo this Survty^ voL ii, part i, clu\p. i, sec\ L 
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have compelled the native inhabitants to labour on their own land 
under Etiropean orders; at other times they have dispossessed them 
of their land so that European enterprise may itself produce, with 
servile or semi-servile labour, the commodities which Europe's 
markets have demanded. British poUcy in West Africa has in recent 
times deliberately rejected both these methods. It has trusted 
instead to the stimulus of price and the African’s growing eco¬ 
nomic ‘w’ants’. 

But the political problem has proved itself a stubborn one. Euro¬ 
pean traders in West Africa discovered very early that their business 

_even though Africans i)articipated eagerly in it—demanded the 

shelter of a pax, wdiich African society was too weak to build. Tlie 
disorderly fragmentation of African authority impeded the flow of 
all commerce e.vccpt the commerce in slaves. Its tribal dissensions 
aggravated the evil of Europe’s national dissensions. The separate 
national groups which represented Europe’s economic expansion, 
finding no native polity strong enough to control them, collided with 
each other in constant war. The higliest degree of stability for wliich 
Africa could hope was a pax imposed in sections by the separate 
national sections of dynamic but divided Europe. In the eighteent h 
century the partition of Africa was symbolically and j)roplietically 
expressed in the castles whitrh the rival Euroj)ean nations held along 
the Gold Coast: at the end of the nineteenth century it was expressed 


in boundary lines covering almost the whole map of Africa. 

The European governments did not originally plan and desire this 
political result. The British government, in partieular, was reluctant 
to assume direct commitments, and attempted to put upon the 
traders the burden of maintaining the pax which trade demanded. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the arm of Briti.sh ad¬ 
ministration was too short, and its purse too shallow, to supi)ort the 
burden of order on the We.st African coast. 

The government therefore delegated political iiower to cliartcred 
companies. With the delegation of political power went a grant of 
commercial monopoly. This was inevitable. Tlie task of defending 
and administering the trading outposts imposed on tlie com])anies 
heavy overhead charges. Free traders or ‘interloiiers’ who did not 
have to bear these charges had a strong competitive advantage. 
Unless they were restrained, they w'ould break the companies by 
underselling them. But in breaking the companies they would 
break the axlministration of the pax on wliicli the wliole trade, 
including their own usurped share of it, depended. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the individunlistie 
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attack upon monopolies began to gain the upper hand. Its growing 
success compelled the British State to take increasing financial respon¬ 
sibility for the tasks of colonial administration and defence which com¬ 
panies had hitherto been able to finance from their monopoly profits. 
But the State still remained unudlling to take direct administrative 
responsibility. For more than a century it kept the companies alive 
by subsidy—first the Royal Africa Company, and thereafter (1750- 
1821) the Company of African Merchants. This was a wretched 
makeshift, which at last broke down in the disorders let loose by the 
Ashanti wars. There had already been experiments in direct Crown 
Colony government—a short experiment in Senegambia, a more 
determined one in Sierra Leone. There the new expansionist influ¬ 
ence of evangelical ardour had made a beginning; it quickl}'^ took the 
traditional form of chartered company rule, but was denied the 
support of commercial monopoly’ and on the 1st Januarj' 1808 was 
superseded by direct Crown Colony rule. In 1821 the Gold Coast 
forts were attached as an appendage to the government of Sierra 
Leone. It seemed now that the traders’ pax would everj-where give 

place to the official Brilannica. ' 

Meanwhile the most enterprising traders had been pushing further 
east. It was in the Bights of Benin and Biafra and the steaming 
outlets of the River Niger that slavers and palm-oil traders were 
trying to expand their business. Along these unliealthy coasts there 
were no settlements or forts; the trade was a ‘floating’ one, which 
only gradually achieved the relative fixity given by hulks moored in 
the river mouths. About the middle of the nineteenth century the 
British government at last began to realize that it would have to 
shoulder direct political responsibility on this coast also, if the slave- 
trade were to be expelled from it and the palm-oil trade given a 
chance to glow. In 1849 it established a consul for the Bights; in 
1851 it intervened forcibly in Lagos and established a second consul 
there; in 1861 it made Lagos a Crown Colony. There followed a 
period of wild disorder in the immediate hinterland, where the politi¬ 
cal fragments of Yoruba society fought uith each other for the com¬ 
mand of the trade-routes to the coast, and more distant tribes 
precipitated themselves into the melee. Short-sighted individualist 
traders com])lained that government intervention had only made 
matters worse, and parliament in 1867 approved the recommendation 
of a select committee that Great Britain should take the earliest 
opportunity of withdrawing from every position on the West AfHcau 
coast except Sierra Leone. But scientific and commercial develop- 

' Tliis rapid skotcli excludes tho early hietorj* of tho Gambia. 
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ment the intelligent use of quinine and steam navigation on the 
riversi had already prepared the inevitable day of inland penetration. 

Great Britain, however, seemed quite Ukely to stand aside, leaving 
the achievement entirely to France. Even m this late chapter of 
West African history the Imperial government was dragged inland 
by a chartered company. It was the advent of Sir George Goldie m 
1870 which decided the future of British West Africa. He came at a 
time when the evangelicals seemed to have forgotten their dieams of 
a great expansion inland,^ and the traders seemed to have lost heart. 

His energy transformed the situation. He tackled the economic- 
political problem as a single piece. His imagination and his experi¬ 
ence both enabled him to approach the West African problem from 
the north He fixed his attention upon that ‘lost thirtieth ot the 
human race’ which, isolated from the external world by the northern 
deserts and the southern forests, extended across the Sudanese belt 
of Africa from the Senegal to the Nile. Here was a great potential 
market, if British traders were really seeking a market. But if they 
left the whole of it to the French, they would in the end find them¬ 
selves crowded out even from the coastal market which they had 
fairly earned by generations of persistent if unco-ordmated endeavour. 
This surely would be a fiasco which neither the traders nor the 
humanitarians could endure. Had not the British people expended 
a centurv of entluisiasm and millions of money in tlie fight against 
slavery? The Sudanc.se belt was the home of slavery, and of .some¬ 
thing far worse than cither slavery or slave-trading. ' The radical vice 
of the Sudan.’ Sir George Goldie believed, ‘the disease wluch. un d 
cured, must arrest all intellectual and material ^ 

general, constant, and inten.se ]>revalence of slare-ruultnfj. ' What 
Vhen was the cure ? The people of tlie north must be given the econo- 
rnic leadership wliich would enable tliem to re-shape their way ot 
life Meclianieal transport must take the jilacc of slave porterage. 
Sound money and credit must drive out of circulation the millions 
of pieces of human currency’ which [lassed from one Sudanese state 
to another. Commercial intercourse witli the modern world must 

■ Hotl. an- inark-<i bv tla* y<*,ir 18.1:1. wIm-.. MrtbvKor Lainl'a .hip lla- 
..KHay!-.l th.- rivor voyage aial n-tun.r«l with u )a-allhy crew. As a Dr llaiki.. 

.■xlublish.si IhinHclf ut Lokoja on.l was given ntlicml status a.s the ollic-e. ui thaif-e o 

tlie Niaerexp<-<lition;but thispoHt wuselo.««sl down 111 IHI.J. 

'r F. Iluxtori. Thr. Afruan Stave Trade and , 1 s Itemed;/ (I^ndon. IM.l.l). In or.l. r 
to extirpate the roots of the West Afriean sluve-traile. Jhixton .l. inaiuled u thniefol.! 
poHey- Ihe orcupation of stnii.K [lositions on the eoast. the estahlishmei.l of ke> 
^.Kitions ui-rive;. and a ,.rogra.n,iH, of aKri. ultural development wl.u-h would create 
a male in ‘the productive labour of the periple iiisteiui of the people themselves . 

• the brilliant iiitrotluctioii to Vuiidolt’ur^ op, cit. 
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stimulate the production of economic crops. But none of these things 
could happen until a pax was established. Europeans must employ 
against the slave-raiders the same vigorous means which they em¬ 
ployed at home for the prevention of crime and violence. Diplomacy, 
backed by resolute force, would achieve a great deal. But when 
diplomacy failed, force must be directly used, and it must be ‘thorough 
and rapid To extirpate a pest so evil and so ruinous as slave-raiding 
the British must be ready to use their maxim guns. 

Since the government was unwilling to act. Sir George Goldie acted. 
Since the government refused to establish the Pax Britannica, he 
estabhshed a provisional traders’ pax. His commercial realism was 
as clear and sharp as his political realism. For reasons which will be 
explained later on,^ the West African trade, from the later slaving 
days up to the present time, has oscillated between wild competition 
and ambitious combination. The progress of steam navigation in the 
eighteen-fifties and -sixties had made competition more intense by 
bringing into the trade a large number of small men who for the first 
time found themselves able, with the aid of the carrying companies, 
to compete effectively against the merchant shippers. The commer¬ 
cial casualties and losses which thereupon ensued persuaded some 
of the establislied firms that it would be wise to defend themselves 
by amalgamating their interests. There were two important amal¬ 
gamations during the eighteen-sixties, and the tendency to amal¬ 
gamation was still strong when Goldie came to the West Coast towards 
the end of the following decade. He shaped that tendency to his own 
larger purposes. He built up a commercial combination wliich, though 
not complete, was imposing; in 1884 it absorbed the two rival French 
companies. When in 1885 the European nations undertook at the 
Berlin Conference the fii'st general regulation of African affairs, the 
British flag was unchallenged on the Niger, and the ‘Niger districts’ 
were recognized as a British sphere. Thereafter Goldie’s new instru¬ 
ment, now called the Ro3'al Niger Companj’’, could go ahead with its 
task of opening tlie inland trade and establishing the inland pax. 

The Roj'al Niger Companj'^ was granted its charter in 1885 and lost 
it in 1899. It lost it because of its very success in creating a British 
jirovince which, with its defence problems and frontier disputes, had 
of necessity to become a direct imperial responsibilitj’’. It lost it also 
because of the old and inescapable opposition between government 
by a trading company and free trade. The Berlin Conference had 
stipulated a free and equal commerce in the Niger district for the 
traders of all nations, and the charter of the Royal Niger Company 

^ Soe bolow, Soct. iii. 
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specifically excluded commercial monopoly. But the Royal Niger 
Company had to meet the military and administrative cost of the 
new province which it was creating, and was no more able than its 
predecessors had been to let its trade be chipped away by rivals who 
did not have to carry these heavy overhead charges. Charter or no 
charter it was determined, as Mary Kingsley put it, ‘to keep its am 
guts for its ain sea mews’. Mary ICingsley did not blame the Company 
overmuch, for she admiied Goldie and appreciated the crucial im¬ 
portance of the task which he had set himself; but at the same time 
she was the loyal friend and champion of the Liverpool merchants 
Her attempts to patch up a temporary armistice between these rugged 
individualists and the Company can best be told in her own inimitable 

words: 

‘Liverpool, as I dare say you know, hates the Royal Niger Company 
like the devil. The R.N.C. has got its back against a door, fightmg 
France I from my statements on tliis liquor traffic, Liverpool s back¬ 
bone, have a certain influence with L.. and that influence 1 threw into 
getting the Liverpool merchants not to harry the Company while it was 
engaged in this trade row. I had succeeded beautifully, Liverpool was 
behaving like ten saints rolled into one, when down m the middle of it 
came Major Lugard’s article, praising the Company up to the skies for 
its anti-liquor policy. ... My flock broke away from rne at this am 1 
have had a pretty scratching time of it getting them into the field again, 
and have only done it by saying I will answer L«gard. ... It is 
fire and brimstone for me when it comes out, and all Liverpool can to 
is to put up a memorial window for me. It would be a friendly act b> 
think out a suitable design. 1 fear Liverpool in its devotion to me might 
select a West African ju-ju hung around with square-faced bottles. 

The armistice did not last long. Some of the Liverpool firms 
harried the Company by intriguing with the middlcnian-tnbcs am 
enticing the trade down branches of the Niger which the Ounpany did 

- U tU r of Mary Kin,-Kl«y to KdwarU Clo.!.!, quotvd in Dorotl.y "y 

KU-ph.... (iwynn. .V/r UoMie (Lon.Ion. p. 38. In Ijer o^n I.ooUh A ary 

Kin«Kl"y n.TH.at:-aiv mak;^ cloar i.or uttituao to tho li<,uor tnuln: that 

Afrirarm w.-n* far inoro hoIkt than EnKli.Hliiru-n un.l that good gin (nho had sampU s ol 

wa» bo.-r for . . . .bun pubn w.n.n .vuu u,,.. . .V 

on ritiml occ:uHion« and hHo iMdiovcl that tho quoation of Kcldo n au>M . it .s a 

nity thoro ia ,.ut ti.no U> go further info this dehatahlo .piosUun and in « tho who). 
Wi. a ing Htory of We.t Afri.-an trad., in thin porio.l. A great deal ol the .nalerud 
Z Zr. loHt. including tho ,,apora which Sir Coorgo CJotHo dct royod ; 

Htill HurvivoH in tl.o r.aordH of tm.ling Iiouhoh ih .^ortu.n to bo dununsh. .1 a.s tho yi r^ 
go by. Tho Kar..o is ovon n.oro true of oral Irmlition. It .s na.d on tho Coubt to .lay 
that tho Koval Nig.?r Company planU-d .. braco of ca.uion on the Niger at Kroigan 
to prevent tVo-J.’ going down «tn-arn to the (inns at Abonoma. 1 hero are btdl ono or 
twl perHons living who might bo ablo to Hupport or nsfuto th.H tradition from personal 

knowledge. 
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not control. The Native traders of Brass took direct action; they 
equipped an expedition which sacked the Company’s factory at 
Acassa. This sensational reprisal was investigated by a commission 
of inquiry and played some part in convincing the Imperial authority 
that Chartered Company government could no longer be tolerated. 

So the British government made up its mind at last: Major 
Lugard became its representative in Northern Nigeria and a new 
epoch in West Africa began—an epoch w'hich we may still call 
contemporary. The question no longer w’as: ‘Will there be a Pax 
BritannicaV but rather: ‘What form will the Pax Britannica 
take ?’ So far as the administration of law and justice w’as con¬ 
cerned, the answer w'as given in tlie Instructions and Political 
Memoranda in which Sir Frederick Lugard recorded his experience 
and purpose during the early formative years of the tw’entieth century.^ 
These documents reveal the origins and principles of the sj-stem of 
government known as ‘indirect rule’. Other wTiters have expoimded 
this system.* It is the economic system and the economic policy of 
the administrations w'ith which this cliapter is chiefly concerned. 

Until very recent times economic policy in Great Britain’s African 
dependencies did not go be 3 'ond the lines laid down b}' Joseph 
Chamberlain. He was the first statesman to realize that the task of 
developing the economic possibilities of Africa was so vast that it 
could no longer be left in its entirety to private enterprise and the 
spontaneous advance of the traders’ frontier. He impressed upon his 
fellow' countiymen the magnitude of their responsibilitj' and oppor¬ 
tunity in Great Britain’s vast imperial ‘estate’. Chamberlain’s plirase- 
ology, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, could easily give a sinister 
twist to the mental and emotional habits which guide economic forces 
into their channels of operation and by so doing determine policy. 
Is not an ‘estate’ a property ? And are not properties developed for 
the advantage of their owners? Towards the end of the Great War 
a committee of eminent persons propounded a grandiose and 
greedy scheme for developing Great Britain’s ‘Imperial Estate’ (and 
especially her West African possessions) in a way w’hich w’ould confer 
untold material profit on the ruling British nation.* It w'ould, how'- 

' Tho PoUth'dl yifmoranda (1918) nrc a rovi.^od pditioii of tho Instructions to 
Political and other Officers on Subjects chiefly Political and Admitiistrative: they were 
written for the guidanev of officers in tho Colonial Service and nro innrkeci 'Con¬ 
fidential ’. 

* Soo especially Margery Perham, Xatire Administration in Africa (O.U.P., 1937). 
and \V. R. Crocker, Xigerio, A Critique of British Colonial Administration (Allen and 
Vnwin. IU3G). 

* On tho origin and collapse of tho Empire Resources Dovclopmont Committoe soo 
this Survey, vol. ii, part i, chap. t. see. v, and chap, ii, sec. l. 
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ever, be unfair to blame Joseph Chamberlain for this perversion of 
his intention. The men who after his death tried to turn his develop¬ 
ment policy into an exploitation policy could quote his metaphors, 
but they gave a one-sided twist to his thought. The chief fault of his 
thought was the ambiguity of its ultimate direction: it was this which 
made the distortion possible.^ Its chief merit was the clarity and 
energy with which it took hold of the immediate need and opport unity. 
In his speech on the Colonial Office estimates of 1895 Chamberlain 
initiated a drive for railway and public works construction under the 
management and ownership of the colonial governments and with 
the financial backing of the Imperial authority.“ At the same time 
he foreshadowed the extensive application of scientific research to the 
problems of health and agricultural production. Government enter¬ 
prise along these lines gave in the decisive years the decisive hel]) 
which enabled private enterprise (whose freedom and judgement in 
its traditional sphere were not yet seriously challenged) to gatlier an 
impressive harvest from the laborious sowing and cultivating of the 
past century. These were the years in which the discoveries of Sir 
Ronald Ross, supported by the research and teaching of tlie new 
institutes of tropical medicine and by the increased vigour of colonial 
medical services, began to destroy West Africa’s evil reputation as 
the white man’s grave.® They were the years in which a favourable 


^ In 18!ir> Chiiinlx^rlaifi propouiulcMl drvolopinont of tho ‘for tho 

I>onefit of llu-ir own population aii<J for tin* cinvniopmout of thv grontiT population 
whi<*li in oulsido’: of \uh Kuecensors plaiMnl alinOKt all iUv oinphiisis on thr lattrr 

aim—wlji!(' ixri^uinK it* ^ porfum^tory inarinor that tho 4*otoniiil pcipuliition wouUl at 
tUif Hunio honotU. 

^ Chamberlain advunood monoy from British sourros at pt*r oonf. 1-ator on 
(and purlioulurly <lijrinK tho ton yearn aflor BUS) British t|j*pojHl«*n<'ies won* conn 
polled to pay hunlcuisome ratea of intf*n*sf on th<dr now borrowings. See S. H. 
Fraiil«*b Capital Invfiflni^nt in Africa (O.U.P., ehuj). se<*. i. Prolessor 

Fruiikid demotiHtratcH tho oxtnune wtu^ht of the bunion, purtieularly in time ot 
depreKHion, which results from a combination of extensive public borrowing itrel bi^h 
rat4?s of interest. Some ovi*r>w?aH n*rritorics {I'.g. rubb**r- himI tin-pnxluein^' Briti>h 
Malaya and tlioso parts of Afri<*ii where iniiieral production is a iniun s<nirce ot 
wealth) are fortunate in huvinK securt'd the bulk of their capitid through tho issue 
of‘equity shares', whoso yield to the investor riM^s or ck'cdines accord iiiy to tho trend ot 
prifX’S whi<h detonnirH^ economic cornlitions in the territory comH*rm‘<l. But in 
British West Africa puhlicr lisU'd cufiitul accounts for per cent, ol fht* total 

investment: in British ICost and Ckuitrul Africa tin? figure is no less than 71*7 per c(*nt. 
Tho investor in these securities receives a fixe<l rate ol intori'st, no matter how 
colonial economic conditiOfiH may have tleterioratctl. And the av<Tage rate of 
inU^rest rose steadily after 11118. ‘Before the War, all of Nigeria's debt liad be<'n 
ruined at or below [kt cent., but . . . l>y 1U35 the uveiugt) rati! of inton.*st on its 
debt was 4 83 per c^mt/ (p. 178). An olheial goveriunont calculation in B):iD gave 
4‘OU per cent, os tho average rate, and <*uleulated at the sumo time that tho total 
overseas inU?rest bill of Nigeria absorlxjd oUi> quarter of the total revenue. 

• Oi 4 tho revolution in inodical servicijs and health, see MePhoe, op. cit., chap. 8. 
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trend of world prices, supported by the revolution in land transport, 
enabled the producers of West Africa to lift their standards of 
economic consumption by expanding their production of old crops, 
such as ground-nuts, and new crops, of which cocoa was the chief. 
The market for palm-oil and palm-kernels still continued to expand, 
but Great Britain’s ‘legitimate trade’ in West Africa began to lose 
some of its over-specialized character. In 1911 the values of the seven 
chief exports from the four West African dependencies were in round 
figures as follows: 



Nigeria 

Oold Coast 

Sierra Leone 

1 

Gambia 

Palm-kernels 

£ 

2,574.000 

£ ' 
90,000 1 

i £ 

657,000 

£ 

^ % 

Palm-oil . • . • 

1,697,000 

129,000 

70,000 


Grounci-nnts 

10,000 


1 

437,000 

Cocoa . ♦ • . ' 

165.000 

1,613,000 


» • 

Cotton lint , * 

10.3,000 




Tin ore . . • , 

182,000 



« % 

Gold , • . . 

1 

♦ • ' 

1,058,000 

1 

♦ % 


Figures like these were encouraging; but they were no adequate 
measure of the hopes, or even the certainties, of 1911. The previous 
decade had witnessed a hectic investment in gold-mining and tin- 
raining; a great increase of production would soon follow. In 1911 
the railway was nearing Kano; it would soon enable Northern Nigeria 
to outstrip the Gambia as a producer of ground-nuts. In 1911 the 
Gold Coast liad just got into its stride as a producer of cocoa: a great 
expansion, in which south-western Nigeria was due to share, would 
before long give to British West Africa more than half the world’s 
export trade in cocoa. The history of British West Africa, as a par¬ 
ticipator in the world’s business, ran parallel with that of the Canadian 
prairies the vigorous upward movement which began in the eighteen- 
nineties persisted through the set-baeks of the \Var and the sharp 
(lej)ression which followed the War, and reached its climax in 1929. 
'Phe table opposite therefore gives a truer picture of achievement.* 
Some of the items included in this table point forward to a still later 
period; iron ore, for example, has been included as a reminder of the 
part played by mining in steadying the economic position of the West 
African territories when the money value of their agricultural exports 
fell heavily during the nineteen-thirties. Had the table been extended 
to 1939 the figures for gold and diamonds and manganese ore (but 

* See this Survey, vol. ii, part i, pp. 160-5. 

^ This table hu-s been oompiled from figures set out in throe separate publications 
of the Empire Marketing Board. 
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The Chief British West African Exports. 


Palm^kemeU . 
Palm-oil 
Ground-nuts 
Cocoa 

Hides and skins 
Cotton lint 

Timber - 
Tin ore . 

Gold and gold dust 
Diamonds 
Manganese ore 
Iron ore . 


Tons 
£ 

Tons 
£ 

Tons 
£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

Cwt, 

£ 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Fine oz. 
£ 

Carats 

£ 

Tons 

£ 


Total Exports of 
domestic produce. 


£ 



Gold Coast 

iSi^a 

Leone 

Gambia 

1911 

1929 

1911 

1929 

1911 

1929 : 

1911 1 

1929 

(In thousands) 

(In thousands) 

(In thousands) 

(In thousands) 

176 

251 

13 

t 

43 

(30 1 

1 

• 4 

• 4 

2,574 

4,265 

90 

96 

657 

876 1 

♦ • ! 

• 9 

79 

132 

(Not available u 

n tons) 


• • 

• 4 

1,697 

1 

10 

3,767 

147 

2,406 

129 

17 

4 4 

70 

8 ! 

1 

1 

48 

437 

4 4 

56 

766 

88 

1,105 

795 

4.Y61 


• * 1 



105 

2,306 

1,013 

9,701 


•• 1 



28 

889 

• 4 

4 4 





45 

117 

• 4 

4 4 



1 


103 

543 

9 9 

4 4 





50 

243 

139 

207 





30 

303 

4 • 

4 4 



1 


182 

2,299 

• 4 

4 4 



1 



289 

225 







1,058 

870 







4 4 

061 







4 9 

585 







7 

408 





. 


12 

585 

1 * ^ 






4 4 


(Becomes impor¬ 





9 4 

9 9 

tant after 1930) 

4 » 

• • 

5,072 

17,581 

3,471 

12,490 

1 1.005 

1,319 

45-1 

783 


not those for tin) would have emphasized still further the importance 
of mineral production. But our present purpose is to look backwards 
from 1929, From this viewpoint we notice that within less than 
twenty years the value of the cocoa export has risen in the Gold Coast 
to nearly £10 millions, and in Nigeria to nearly £2i millions; that 
Northern Nigeria has built up almost from nothing an export trade 
in ground-nuts worth £2^ millions; that there are impressive increases 
under the heads of hides and skins and tin; that the total value of 
Nigerian and Gold Coast exports has multiplied more than threefold. 
And if, looking backward still farther, we take the year 1929 as the 
culmination and climax of a century of ‘legitimate trade’, how great 
does the achievement appear! Tlie perverted trade in human lives 
has long since been driven out of the coastal districts: it has more 
recently been expelled from the interior. The inhabitants of the 
country retain possession of their lands; no compulsion 1ms been put 
upon them to labour under European command: sheltered by British 
law, they have of their own free will responded to the price induce¬ 
ments of a world-wide market. A ‘just and equitable traffic has 
drawn them from their isolation and made them sharers in the oppor¬ 
tunities of the great society of peoples. Wilberforee and Adam Smith 
would have believed their work well done. 
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Nevertheless, a close exammation of the situation in 1929 would 
j' 0 ygal many causes for anxiety or doubt. That year marked for all 
producers of foodstuffs and raw materials the beginning of a calami¬ 
tous new era which threatened with destruction the system of inter¬ 
national specialization and the reciprocal blessings which it was 
supposed to confer. Moreover, the same year signalized a new stage 
in the movement towards combination which was re-fashioning the 
structure of West African commerce. For good or for ill, the old 
order was changing. It had for a considerable time been changing. 
These changes must be investigated in a later section. And there are 
other things which must be investigated. It is not enough to record 
that the producers of West Africa have responded to the stimulus 
of the world market: it is necessary to examine the manner of their 
response, and the effect whicli it has had upon the traditional way 
of life inside the West African village. And what part has the govern¬ 
ment played in this changing world ? Has it understood the change 
and controlled it and where necessary promoted it ? Or has its policy 
in economic matters been narrow and negative ? 

The following sections of this chapter will be concerned with all 
these questions. They were already the concern of a great English¬ 
woman who travelled in West Africa and studied its peoples and 
problems in the last decade of the twentieth century. Mary Kingsley’s 
insight was extraordinary: her witness is so important that it will 
be used continually in this chapter as a standard of reference. Its 
quality and tendency are discussed in a separate note.^ It will be 
sufficient to mention here her appreciation of the tension between 
tradition and change. She ardently desired the preservation of the 
‘guardian institutions’ of West African life. With equal ardour she 
summoned British imagination and initiative to the task of building 
a bridge over which the peoples of West Africa might cross from their 
‘thirteenth-century world’into tlie material and intellectual opportuni¬ 
ties of the modern world. She demanded from British administrators a 
deeper understanding both of the African society which they governed 
and the European .society whicli they represented, an appreciation 
both of anthropology and economics. During the decade which 
followed lier death, Lord Lugard’s work in Nigeria signified that her 
first demand would be met.^ But what of her second demand ? 

^ Sro Appoiulix A. 

^ The of Lugunrs work was apprt'cialcHl early ns 1911 by E. D. 

ilorol. It racUcal who liml nmdo it his mission in life to fight for justice in Africa, 
See his hook, Xitjeria. Its Fcoplc ntui Problems (London, 1911), csp. p. 104: ' , . . an 
achiovonienl, not of conciucst, but of constructive and sober guidance.' 
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II 

The Abortive Planters’ Frontier 

This section will trace-but not to its eonclusion-the controversy 
between the champions of plantation production and the chain,.ions 
of peasant production. The conditions under which a reciprocal com¬ 
mercial reirtionship between a primitive and an ^ 

place to a plantation economy instituted and controlled V 
Lve already been discussed.* One party to the commercial re ation- 
ship makes Monomic demands which the productive organization of 
the^other party is unable to meet. A new productive organization is 
therefore 'set up by the stronger party. It solves the problem of 

siinnlv by taking direct control at the source of sui.iiIn . 

The economic motives which govern this transformation are qiii e 
simple tL demand for goods expresses itself in ,,r.ce; ,,rohta > 
prices insi.ire hope; hope attracts capital; the iiivestment of cai.it 

'establishes a new productive system, 

conforms to the plantation ty,.e, and sometimes not, f ^ 

uniformity of economic motive has always been combined with ^le. 

of local circumstance. The general sequence o niarke - 
demand, price-inducement, and inve.stment has re,.cited t.clf m 
each one of the overseas territories moulded and modernize , 
masterful economy of Euroi.e ; it has not mattered very much to tl 
commercial and investing classes of Euro,,e whether the o'" 
which they were taking in hand were situated in Anier ca oi An. ti, 

W i i or Ifrica: they Imve followed ..rofit wherever it led or seemed 
to cul Yet they have not, by their ,.rofit-and-loss calculations, 
ileterniincd the whole substance of the history of these ovci-seas ter, i- 
tories The things which mattered to them were not the only unpor- 
tant things. (Jeograi.hical location was i.n|.ortant: the factsot chmate 
mid io mlation were i.nportant. In the temperate and •e.nptv eou- 
tincrits of North America and Australia, price-mdiicemcnl and in¬ 
vestment assisted the estahlishmeut of Euro,.ean commumt.es who 

lived their new lives according to the old English idiom ol si.ei ch am 
law and government. In the tro|,ical and hall eiiqity coimtiits ot 
Malaya and Eiji the same economic inii.iilses assisted the inigiation . 
Asiatic , ICO, lies. But there were other territories --. ava. foi exanqili, 
t Nigeriaiwhich were already inhahited hy a relatively numerons 
indigenous ,,o|.ulation. In these territories the develo|m,ental plan.s 
which economic interest demanded became inextricably mterwoven 

* ubov^'. Mi-* 
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with those governmental activities which are customarily described 
as ‘Native policy’. 

There has been a tendency during the past generation to conduct 
the discussion of Native policy as if it were a rather simple problem 
of applied ethics. This tendency has frequently expressed itself in 
dogmatic prejudgement on the plantation controversy. In Great 
Britain it has been widely assumed that the establishment of a 
plantation economy is necessarily incompatible with the moral obliga¬ 
tion to weaker peoples on which Native policy is professedly based. 
But this assumption should be examined critically. Admittedly, the 
perversions to which a plantation sj'stem easily lends itself have 
occurred frequently enough to give some historical justification for 
the assumption; but it would be a mistake to accept the assumption 
as universally valid, thereby predetermining the resultsof each special 
investigation—in West Africa and everyv^heve else. The conditions 
in Malaya, where an uncrowded indigenous population has automati¬ 
cally achieved a vastly higher standard of wealth owing to the material 
transformation which European capital and Asiatic labour have 
\vrought, are obviously different from the condition of the crowded 
Ibo population of south-eastern Nigeria. The economic environment 
and possibilities of a ground-nut-producing area are clearly different 
from those of a palm-oil-producing area.^ We have to be on our guard 
against accepting as absolute truths the ethical-economic classifica¬ 
tions which happen to be fashionable at the moment. Nobody could 
argue that Mary Kingsley cared less for the welfare of the West 
African peoples than we care to-day; yet Mary Kingsley believed that 
plantations should be encouraged. Very few people would maintain 
that British colonial policy has all-round moral superiority over Dutch 
colonial policy; yet the Dutch have hitherto concluded that the plan¬ 
tation system is an indispensable support to their economic and social 
policy in Netherlands India. 

It will be helpful to review the argument of a Dutcli writer^ whose 
goodwill and good faith are beyond question. For a considerable 
distance it runs parallel with the British theor 3 ’^ of ‘dual mandate’. 
It denies that anj^ fragment of hiimanitj’’ possesses a natural right 
to burj' its talent and to withhold from tlie community of nations 
the resources which wise development would make available. It 
affirms that development is necessary for the well-being of the very 

^ See C. R. Fay, Planlalimi Economy (British Assooiution for tho Advancement of 
Science, lO.'i?, Section F), p. 120: . . tho plantation to-day is closer to certain forms 

of forestry than it is to grain crops or roots. One may think of it ^-ith advantage as 
intensive forestry conducted in regions of hitherto sparse population.’ 

* A.D. A.deKnt Angelino, Co/onio/Po/icy (Tho Hague, 1931), esp. vol. ii, cliap. vi. 
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people who actually inhabit the territory concerned. Trusteeship for 
those peoples who are rmable to stand upon their own feet m the 
modern world will he an empty phrase unless it helps them to approach 
the standards of nutrition, health, and education which the advanced 
nations of the modern world already enjoy. No colomal goi ernment 
wUl be able to justify itself before world opiiuon if it is faihng to 
improve agricultural technique and diet, or to combat ilhteracj and 
disease But to achieve this kind of progress it must command an 
increasing revenue. The only possible source of an increasing revenue 
is increasing productivity. Expert opmion m Netherlands India has 
generally concluded that the Native system of production is incaiiable 
of improving itself quickly enough to meet the urgent need. T le 
primitive economy needs to be reinforced by ‘organizations upon a 
modern and scientifie basis’. These organizations will provide the 
resources which governments may use to establish the communicai- 
tions the hospitals, the sehools, the agricultural services which the 
territory and its inhabitants need. They will also by force of c.xample 
and pressure of competition exert a vigorous influence upon indi¬ 
genous society, hastening the day when it will be able to lend for 
itself’ Their example will compel the Native society to discard its 
‘mystical-magical technique’ and to substitute an ‘active concep¬ 
tion of land-ownership for its own traditional passive conception. 
The Native system of ownership and production belongs o a 
sociological lihase which has already jiassed: the ‘ isolating tenilcncies 
of village co-operation must perforce be transcended by a wider co¬ 
operative siiirit and organization which can grapple with 
ties imposed by the new economic environment m which the Milage 
is now set. For the sake of the Native population itself, the Euiopean 
Tiowcr which by its history has been jiut in the position ot trustee 
dare not show too much patience and tolerance. It must bring into 
action its own resources of knowledge and technique, directly aiul 

* This argument in support of the plantation policy is a powcifiil 
one An examination of the relevant facts of a j,articular territory 
may ,)crhaps [irove that it is valid for that territory But its general 

i is. Iha, ll... ..I 1...S Is-s,, ......M.IH.-ly p.ov,.., 

n,r iis. N:.d..:i..n.is ... Tiu, lo . . .. o"I’;' 

pufjulutioji iiuKht liiivo rfs|ionti<-(l (uh HiilHt'jt i< k\»' ‘ 

r.-dp«in.l) lo thl HtirnuluH of tint AV.-r.liTr. .•cono.r.ir nysU-.n. vKj.rrs^mu itK.-ll ... 

.« ....w .u..l n-w .pm...itk-n of pro.iuH.on. 1 Im ..xponnu... o. 

J.lH-.al i...!iv..i.mliHra by Iuh...! too bI.o.! .. t.ri.o to ..mko po..H,l.lo u 

lI.,.io..H.m.io.. or.o way or tbo oth.-r. H n.ay bo timt tho n.-spooso uouM btivo p. ovoi 
in.utli.i.-..t: t)...ro i.. boivovT. no .ioubl that it o.xu.’.vl n, Bo.ntt tlogi.u AvlumoAt. 
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validity has no more been proved than the general validity of the 
argument against plantations has been proved. What so far has 
been proved is simply the fact that colonial idealists do not all 
think alike. An understanding of this diversity of aim and opinion 
should be a protection against the danger of ethical prejudice and 
an encouragement to study the diverse circumstances of particular 
territories. It is a pity to become entangled prematurely in ethical 
disputation. After all, it is only in recent times that ethical con¬ 
siderations have dominated the discussion of policy; the actual 
policy very often dates from an earlier time, and was determined by 
otlier considerations. 

It will be useful to consider a little farther Dutch experience in 
Netherlands India. What really determined Dutch policy there for 
three centuries was tlie commercial opportunity offered by the Euro- 
])ean market for spices, coffee, sugar, and other tropical commodities. 
There were two methods of securing the desired products. One method 
employed was to use political authority in order to secure deliveries 
from the Natives; the other method was to admit European capital 
and management to stimulate production. The first method was 
employed by the East India Company, and revived between 1830 
and I860 under tlie name of the ‘Culture System’. Thereafter it fell 
gradually into disuse, though the forced cultivation of coffee was not 
finally abandoned until 1917, The second method was more in tune 
with the individualistic economic theory of the nineteenth century 
and the structure of commercial society in that century. De Kat 
Angelino describes as follows the new era which began about 1850: 
‘Liberalism, which wanted to restrict the functions of the State as 
soon as possible and to assure freedom of production and trade to 
the [copulation, had therefore to advocate a more reasonable attitude 
towards We.stern Agricultural enterprise.’* This ‘more reasonable 
attitude’ lasted well into the twentieth century: for example, the 
establishment by private enterprise of palm plantations—a venture 
which has had serious significance for West Africa—was first under¬ 
taken in the vear 1911. 

% 

It was in this same year, 1011. that the Lever interests secui*ed 
from the government of the Belgian Congo extensive areas for the 
jcurposes of developing the palm-oil industry. This happened after 
ajudication had been made in vain for concessions in British West 
Africa. It is obvious that colonial governments which proposed the 

tho XatiwH wore given the opportunity of innking it. See Fumival, Netherlands 
India. A Studi/ oj Plural Economy (Cnnibriclgo University Press, 1939), passim. 

‘ Angotino, op. cit. ii. 449. 
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same ethical purposes had very different conceptions of policy. It 
is necessary to get some understanding of tlie reasons for this 

We cannot, however, begin our concrete \\ est African inquiry until 
we have cut a rough path through still anotlier tangle of general 
discussion. This time it is a legal tangle. If the ethical disputation 
is baffling because of the vast and vague issues which it raises, the 
legal wrangle confuses us by the multiplicity of its ]3etty details. Let 
us take rough bearings by tlie plain landmarks of economic history. 
We begin with the demand of Europe for tropical commodities \Ve 
confront this demand with the conviction almost universally held by 
the inhabitants of tropical countries that they are the rightful po^es- 
sors of the soil—even of soil which they occupy very sparsely. How 
can these opjiosmg attitudes be reconciled? There is of course no 
difficulty if tlie Eurojieans are content to wait upon the free adaptation 
of the native cultivators to the demands of tlie European market. 
But if they find this process of adajitation too slow, if tliey comiiel tiic 
natives to produce tlie crops they want, or if they throw land open 
to European planters, they must sui-ely aiiply and profess a theory 
ci law which overrides the Native land law. In Netherlands India 
the Ailai law of the indigenous population forbade the Native eoni- 
munities to alienate land, even to other Indonesians. But the Dutch 
government licld a legal theory of state over-i-ropnetorshii). It in¬ 
voked this tlicory in support of the culture system. It al.so invoked 
it to justify its policy of making land available to European planters. 

It would therefore at first sight seem that the issue is a very simple 
one: a government which wishes to open its colonial territory to 

ulanters will adopt a theory of state over-proprietorship, hut a govern¬ 
ment wliich wishes to keep planters out will admit tlie absolute pro- 
prietorship of the indigenous communities. The liistoncal reality is, 
however, quite different. The Native principle of tlic inalienability 
of tribaMaiids has again and again proved its incaimoity to prevent 
the di.ssipation of the tribal inlieritanec. Faced with the temptation 
of money and goods which European land-takers have pressed uiion 
them chiefs and tribes have time after time sueeumhed. A c^nic 
might even argue that tlie quickest way ot separating a i>nmitive 
petmle from its land would be to admit without ipialihoation the 
people’s right of absolute owncrsliip. Tliis was the experience of Ne^^• 
Zealand, where the Treaty of Waitangi recognized that the ownership 
of lands and forests was vested in the Maori eliiefs. But the experience 
of Northern Nigeria was the very ojjposite: tliere the prineiide ol 
Crown owneiHliii) wa» establisi.eil at the very beginning, witli tlie 

N 
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intention and with the effect of maintaining the cultivators in secure 
occupation.^ 

It is therefore necessary to look behind the legal theories of colonial 
governments to the actual circumstances of the territories which they 
rule, the degree in which they understand these circumstances, and 
the policy which they choose to pursue. Frequently, policy is a com¬ 
promise. The lands which planters hold to-day in Netherlands India 
have come into their possession, partly by transfer from the State as 
supreme landowner, partly by free alienations from Native communi¬ 
ties which, under great temptation, broke loose from the restraints 
of Native law. The government of Netherlands India discovered 
during the nineteenth century that it had to pursue a twofold policy. 
Even while it was opening the way for European planters, it had to 
guard against the wholesale destruction of Native landownership. 
It began very early in the century to legislate protectively, though 
a considerable time elapsed before it attained an adequate under¬ 
standing of tlie land-s 3 ’stem which had to be protected. In 1835 it 
satisfied itself with a law forbidding the alienation of ‘land in actual 
use ’: it ignored the present economic significance of the wastes which 
surrounded the village fields, and the future needs of a rapidly ex- 
I)anding population. In reaction against this restrictive interpreta¬ 
tion of Native need and right, there grew up later a school of thought 
which maintained that all land, however sparsely inhabited it might 
be and however fictional might be its economic use, was in legal right 
the absolute posso.^.'jion of some community or another. De Kat 
Angelino believes that the government, when it rejected this theory, 
acted rightly. Acceptance of the theorj' would have placed upon the 
primitive Adat communities the impossibh' heavj' burden of the ‘ com- 
})licated modern relations for which they were not originally meant’ 
it would have vetoed altogether the impressive economic development 
which has taken ))lacein sparsely inhabited Sumatra. But the govern¬ 
ment decided to follow a more moderate policy, which found its first 
•Icar expression in the legislation of 1870. It re-stated the principle 
of supreme state-ownership; but at the same time it made a distinc¬ 
tion between ‘unfree state propertj'’—the occupied homesteads, 
fields, and grasslands where coinmunitv rights were inalienable— 
and ‘free state ])ropcrty ’—the land which was not in community use, 
and was therefore subject to government transfer by sale or lease. 
A very .'similar t’Tnd of policy may be observed in tlie African depen¬ 
dencies of France. Belgium, and Germany. These three colonizing 
])owers generally began by maintaining the theory of state over- 

' Sc'o p. 187,bolow. ® .Aiigeliiio, op. uit. ii. 432. 
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proprietorship. In the early days of their rule they usuaUy employed 
this legal theory as an instrument of ruthless land-taking. But their 
ruthlessness got tliem into trouble. Not only did it offend the spirit 
of justice which was alive and vigilant among sections of opinion in 
Europe; it also menaced social and political stabilitj^ in the colonial 
territories, and even economic progress. A reaction therefore set in: 
humanitarians and anthropologists argued that by Native law all 
land was the inalienable property of the people, and that Native law 
must be respected. The governments refused to go so far as that; 
but they attempted to limit and to repair the damage wliich their 
inexperience and greed had done. Modern French theory reproduces 
the Dutch distinction between free state property which may be 
alienated and unfree state property which belongs inalienably to the 
indigenous population; only in the terns vacantes et sans rnaitre does 
it give right of entry to European possessors, and its tests of what 
constitutes vacancy have become increasingly strict. Before 1914 
both the Germans and the Belgians had begun to follow the same 
path of policy. Either by establishing Reserves, or by revising their 
original concessions, they attemiited to mitigate the mischief which 

their earlier lavish alienations of land had wrought. 

Great Britain’s policy in Africa was far less clear-cut than that ot 
the other Euroiiean powers. It was Britisli society, rather than the 
British State, which led to the exiian.sion; the legal advisers of the 
government believed until the very end of the nineteenth century 
that the establishment of a protectorate did not establish sovereignty 
and therefore did not confer upon the jnotecting government the 
right to dispose of lands. Whether or not Native lands did fall into 
Eurojican iiossession depended on the outcome of the struggles 
between missionary opinion and the claims of settlers, between the 
interests and ideas of one section of business and those of another. 
It also depended on climate and the general economic environment. 
More than half of the territory of .Southern Rhodesia passed into 
Euroiiean possession without the aid of the theory of suiireme state 
ownership.! East Africa, on the other hand, the theory was used 
in the curly years of tlic twentietli century as an instrument which 
would clear the highlands of Kenya for European occuimtion. Ihe 
same theory was asserted in Uganda ; Imt there it failed to proc uce 
the same effect—i>artly because the more elevated land whirii the 
white settlers coveted was detached from Uganda and attached to 

■ Jt WHH not u,.til a Privy Coun.-il of 191S tlmt it wuh o-stublistu-.! in 

luw thut Hupn-rno owr-ornlnp < oul.l hiivo b..-n c-luiinod by the Crown ufU-r 1 lio clrfc-ut 
of Ix^x-ngulii. Koo ntiiloy, op, vil., pp. 794, 799. 
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Kenya, partly because the peasant cultivators of Uganda (with some 
very positive stimulus from the government) made an economic 
success of cotton growing. The British administrations in East Africa 
troubled themselves very little \\dth imperial planning or social 
theorizing. What interested them most was revenue. They had to 
provide the elementary public services and they had to stimulate a 
traffic which would give some return upon the capital sunk in the 
East African railwaJ^ For this purpose they needed commercial ex¬ 
ports. White settlement seemed the quickest way of producing them 
in Kenya; but in Uganda the Native inhabitants proved their capacity 
to produce them. 

In West Africa the geographical and economic environment was 
very different. Under nineteenth-century conditions, climate and 
disease were an absolute bar to wliite settlement. The impulse 
towards a scientific plantation-agriculture in West Africa did not 
become insistent until the second decade of the twentieth century. 
But in the last quarter of the nineteenth century there occurred in 
certain non-British territories a frenzied rush of ruthless unscientific 
exploitation. The exploiting agencies were governments and con¬ 
cessionaires working in partnership; the areas of most ruthless 
exploitation were the Congo Free State and French Equatorial Africa. 
Setting aside the crazier aspects of King Leopold’s private accounts, 
wc may regard his ])olicy in Congo Free State as an attempt to finance 
a madly impatient policy of development. Without the backing of a 
metropolitan exchequer, he had to pay for a rapid territorial expansion 
and a complete new outfit of administration and communications and 
jmblic works. He attempted to do so by aUenating to private capital 
exclusive rights over minerals and forest-products throughout vast 
areas, with power to make drastic demands upon native labour in those 
areas. At the same time he used the labour tax as an instrument of 
direct exploitation within his own domain, and drew a shareholder’s 
profits from the enter{)rises of the great concessionaires. It was a 
sinister combination of mono])oly capitalism and governmental power. 
Its cruelty provoked a revolt of conscience in Europe and caused the 
downfall of the Congo Free State. Its economic wastefulness would 
in an^' event have necessitated a change of system. By 190S the 
resources of wild rubber in the Congo territory were becoming ex- 
iinusted: the resources of labour were also approaching exhaustion. 
It was already becoming clear to intelhgent capitalists that there was 
no longer any profit in forest robbery. To rcseue their investment 
and repair the damage which their greed had done, the concession¬ 
aires and the government were compelled to adopt a new method of 
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scientific production which, because of its higher efficiency, was more 
moderate in its demands upon Native land and labour. But some 
elements of the old system reappeared m the new one. The con¬ 
cession granted in 1911 to the Huileries du Congo Beige, an organiza¬ 
tion controUed by the Britisli firm of Lever Brothers, marks the 

transition.^ 

French Equatorial Africa, like the Belgian Congo, passed through 
the phase of forest concessions to the later and more scientific phase of 
a plantation economy. But in West Africa this history did not repeat 
itself The only concessions of any importance which have been 
granted in British West Africa are concessions to mining companies. 
Concessions on the Congo model for the collection of wild forest- 
produce were never seriously considered. Concessions for the estab¬ 
lishment of scientific plantations were in more recent times demanded ; 
but the demand was—generally speaking—refused, or hedged with 
conditions which amounted to refusal.^ These liistorical facts have 
Tilayed a very important part in deciding the economic structure of 
British West Africa and in determining the problems which govern¬ 
ments must face to-day. 

How did it happen that British West Africa was spared the in¬ 
vasion of concessionaires which devastated the forests an<l abused 
the tribes of the Congo Free State? This question cannot he ade¬ 
quately answered in a few sentences ; but the answer may be found 
bv implication in the history of that ‘ju.st and e(piital)Ie traffic’ which 
grew up during the nineteenth century. 'J'lie ideas of Wilberforce and 
Adam Smitli gradually realized themselves in a commercialorganiza¬ 
tion and tradition which absolutely barred the get-ricli-quick frenzy 
of King Ixopold. Neitl.er the British government, nor the Royal 
Niger Company, nor the individualistic traders, were tcmiilcd to 
imitate it. A different and more .solidly grounded economic system 
was already in being as a going concern. A more rational and humane 
commercial collaboration between Europeans ami Afneans was 
already bringing impressive (piantitics of palm-oil and palm-keincis 
to market; collaboration of a similar type was capable of creating t he 
new trades in cocoa and ground-nuts and cotton. It was only in the 
I)roduction of minerals that direct Eurojiean control appeared to he 

tlie necessary condition of economic progress. 

The plan of this chapter does not include a full investigation of the 

* ii Hu.-ll, The NtUive VrobUux in Afrim (M.un>illii... ii R-n<‘ral 

u.coujit oftha .lavoJopinent ori*oli.y in ill- Ii.-l«iui. Coii^o. Saa seetiot. xi, asp. ahaps. 

82*S. 80-91. 

® Sw> below, pi>. 100-2. 
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mineral industries of British West Africa, but it is worth while to dis¬ 
cuss at some length the effect of mining enterprise on the land system 
of the Gold Coast. During the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century the rapid progress of communications, medical efficiency, and 
engineering technique opened the way for large-scale development. 
The relations which ensued between concession-seekers, chiefs, and 
the government illustrate very forcibly the paradox which has 
been stated above—that a government which wished to dispossess 
a Native people could hardly do better than proclaim the principle 
of absolute ownership by the Native communities. Many of the early 
transactions betw’een concession-seekers and chiefs were altogether 
outside the sphere of British authority, which was not extended to 
its present territorial limits until 1901. Within the areas which it 
ruled the government had never attempted to assert the principle of 
supreme Crow'n ownership. It recognized full Native ownersliip both 
of the surface soil and of the minerals below it. We shall later on 
examine more closely the internal characteristics of this ownership: 
here it is sufficient to say that tlie cultivating families enjoyed under 
Native custom full rights of occupancy, and that the uncultivated 
forest or waste was regarded as ‘stool land’—a tribal heritage re¬ 
served against future need under the guardianship of chiefs and 
elders.^ This lieritage was by Native law inalienable. But the guardians 
of the heritage greedily snatched at the profits of alienation. ‘Their 
sense of obligation to the tribe’, declared an official investigator in 
1911, ‘ ... w'as frequently obscured by their greed for money.It 
was not only the chiefs and elders who pocketed the mone^": a great 
deal of it enriched the rising lawyer class, which profited not only 
by normal conveyancing business but by the fantastic piling up of 
litigation due to the indefiniteness of stool boundaries in a sparsely- 
populated forest country.^ It became clear before the end of the 
nineteentli century that the traditional leaders of ‘the people’ of the 
Gold Coast were incapable of protecting the people’s land. Their 
conception of the common weal was too fragmentary both in space 

^ lUfiort on the Lt‘/inlation gofcmint/ the Alienation of Xative Lanrls in the Odd 
Coofit and Ashanti^ by H. Comvny BoHioUl, C<1. 6278 of 19!2, pAra. 25: 'Stool land is 
land whu h is hold by tho chief in present occupancy of tho stool» in association with 
his oldors, as trustees for tho tribe/ 

^ Ibid., para. 29. 

* Ibid., para. 33. ‘It appears to havo In^on tho cBsSo that tho chiefs who have had 
tho best opportunity of raising money by concessions art' those who have plunged 
tho stools most deeply in debt. Tho debts, which in some instances show a total of 
four figures in sterling, have been incurred in respect of whnt was for the most part 
unnecessary roforonoo to the courts.' Seo below, sect, v, for some concrete study of 
tho problem of litigation about land. 
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and in time. Such loyalty as they possessed was to tlie separate tribe, 
not to the common territorial home of all the tribes. Even this 
restricted loyalty was too weak to resist the temptation to squander 
for immediate profit resources which the tribe would need in the 
future. No otiier authority than the colonial government was capableof 
defending the common interest of aU the tribes and of their posterity . 
But when the government attempted to assume the necessary autho¬ 
rity, chiefs and lawyers raised the cry that it was plotting to rob ‘the 

people’of its land. 

It was in 1894 that the government made its first attempt to con¬ 
trol the rush of the mining concessionaires, and to defend the interests 
of the tribes against the practices of their unfaithful guardians. In 
that year it proposed an ordinance whicli aimed at vesting 'all waste 
land and forest land in the Gold Coast in the Queen for tlie use of the 
Government of the Colony’. Similar legislation elsewhere in Africa, 
as we have seen, opened the way for wliite colonists and planters. 
It is no doubt understandable that literate Africans anfl British 
liumanitarians raised a shrill outcry against the proposed ordinance. 
The British humanitarians and some of the Africans honestly mistook 
tlie shadow of law for tlie substance of policy: other Africans knew 
very well what they were doing, and wanted to iierpetuate an anarchy 
which iiermitted them to feather their own nests at the expense of 
the community. The colonial government was honestly attempting 
to serve the interests of the community. It had no designs of taking 
land for the benefit of settlers or planters. It was admittedly willing 
and anxious to facilitate mineral development by means of European 
capital: so, for that matter, were the chiefs and lawyers. But whereas 
the chiefs and lawyers desired to make money out of the existing 
disorder, the government desired to e.stablish order so as to safcgiiaid 
the pre-sent and future interests of the territory and its people. 

Opposition in the colony and in Great Britain compelled the govern¬ 
ment to drop its ordinance and to postpone further action pending 
an investigation of Native land rights. In 1HU7 it made a second 
attempt to control conce.ssions. The Public Land Bill of that year 
attempted to facilitate the orderly progress of developmeid and at 
the same time to prevent the squandering of re.sources. Its intention 
was ‘to provide for the proper exercise of their powers by those 
entrusted with the disposal of public lands and to prevent the impro¬ 
vident creation of interests therein and rights thereover . There was 
some ambiguity in the draftsmanship of the Bill; but the chiefs and 
lawyers and their friends in England believed—probably correctly— 
that it had the same intention as the previous measure. They argued 
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that it would have the effect of making the government the paramount 
owner of all unoccupied land which henceforth would be Crown land 
instead of ‘the people’s land’. Local opposition was fiercest in the 
district of Cape Coast Castle: the chiefs and lawyers in that district 
organized an Aborigines’ Rights Protection Society, and sent a depu¬ 
tation to England to protest against the Bill. The deputation achieved 
success. Since 1897 there has never again been any challenge to the 
principle that unoccupied land is vested in the stools of the paramount 
chiefs.^ Ail that survived from the proposed legislation of 1897 was 
the Concessions Ordinance of 1900 which defined the extent of the 
areas which might for various purposes be leased, limited the duration 
of leases to ninety-nine years, and entrusted to judicial authority the 
duty of validating or invalidating the agreements negotiated between 
concessionaires and chiefs. 

The Concessions Ordinance was better than nothing; but it failed 
to confer upon the government the powers which it needed for safe¬ 
guarding the common weal of the Gold Coast and its people. The 
government, it will be shown later,^ needed power to take positive 
action in defence of the watersheds and forests whose maintenance was 
necessary for the economic future of the colony: the tribal fragments of 
Native society were utterly incapable of appreciating and defending 
tliis common interest.® Moreover, the hereditary trustees of tribal 
lands did not find the supervision of the Concessions Court a very 
serious hindrance to their squandering activities. The course of 
events in the mining districts of the Gold Coast during the first ten 
years of the twentieth century may be illustrated from the statement 
of a sub-chief in the Tarquah district to an official British investi¬ 
gator of the Gold Coast’s land legislation: 

‘The land attached to my stool’, he testified, ‘is very extensive, but 
I could point out its boundaries.^ About one half of my stool land has 
been alienated. I have no intention of giving further concessions, but 
might do so in certain circumstances. I have refused to grant concessions 
on two or three occasions, but have so far granted between 60 and 70.... 
The land is usually described in square miles. I do not know what a 
square mile is. Sometimes I have given more land than I intended. . . . 

‘ Hailey, >l/ricaH Survey, p. 776, gives references for Supremo Ck>urt judgements 
establishing this principle. 

’ See below, pp. 251-3. 

* Cind. 6278, para. 166. ‘There is no real desire on the part of the people to con¬ 
serve the forest land—they are naturally carelejw and wa.stoful in their methods of 
dealing with it, and they are quite unconvinced that any alteration will tend to the 
odvantago of the country.’ 

* The neighbouring chief would, of course, point out different boundaries, and the 
lawyers would profit by the ensuing litigation. 
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Of the money received in respect of land conceded, I usually give one- 
fifth to the Paramount Chief, the remainder being divided between my 
stool myself, and my elders. The ordinary members of the tribe get 
nothing. I spend some of my portion on my tribe and some on luyselt 

and my family. . r -- 

‘There is a debtattached tomy stool to the extent of £o,000 or £0,000. 

The debts are two years old and were incurred mostly m lawyers and 

court fees. My income from rents is £100 per annum. 


It would be possible to quote from the appendices of Jlr. Conway 
Belfield’s report many other statements no less damaging than the 
one which has been quoted. Yet every chief and every African lawyer 
who gave evidence before the commissioner expressed complete 
satisfaction with the flourishuig trade in concessions. ’ It is beneficial 
all round’, declared the president of the Aborigines Protecbon 
Society.^ We must be careful not to be unfair to these witnesses. 1 he 
concessions with which they were concerned were chiefly (tjiough not 
entirely) mining concession.^, whicli did not seriously infringe the 
rights of cultivators upon the surface of the land. It is difficult, 


■ Cintl. 6278. p. 70. 

• l^!;^;’lo;i“how.vor. i.. -ortain .listriHs to a aas.aful exploitation <>f 
to HodHUv-lmrinful <l.-vclop«nonts hucIi as tho ‘iimshioom towns dosrnl). -i ui tin 
(irst report of the OoUi Cou-st Depar.mont of Labour. Mr. Ormsby Lore 
in 1926 that 9,000 square ,nile.s of tho total 23.000 square miles of > 

had in some form boon subject to conc-essionary rifthts; though t«o-thir. > of 

^ul lx-cn ahundom.l or never completely u. ihze<i. Most of . he concessions u c 
for mining, but then* were also some appreciable concessions for timber and 
and sZe for cultivation also. See neport on a Pisd /o H'est Afnca. Cn.l. Ji4. of 
1920. p. l-')2. I'or later figures of concessions in Gold Const and Ashanti si e ai i. . 

"'’i.: taost itaportaat miaias .■onoas.ion. hava boo,, in .bo • ■■■; 

area of tho Hauchi Plateau, where them was an ancient smelting mdustrj. 
oLuitc ^ k" Lwn in the days of the Royal Niger Company, which tr«de.l Luropeun 
Koods for ‘till straws’—curious ingots consisting of a number 

Snitinc at tho end in a block. [Soo article in Tin (Monthly Oftuml Bulletin of lin 
Producers' AsKoeintion). April uiul May 1930.] WI.en the Royal Niger Company s 
!-harU,r was revoked in 1900, the government pai.l the Company 

nensation for the oxpensi-s it had incurrcsl in administration, uml also undertook to 
hnZe"oy-Ui- on the minerals won Isdween the River Niger an.i a line drawn from 
Yola to Mina, and for 99 years to pay the Company half the 

royalties. They are fixed to-ilay on a sliding scale uei ordmg to the g" Y*'’ 

first tin.prospecting expedition was organized in lU02:l>y I910thejie< was i i. . 

and the government formed a Mines Ueparlment. 'J'hc Royal Niger Company there- 
uftsir was content to encourage other companies, and prolit by its share of ro\ alt>. 
In 193.^) tin roprosonUMl 13 [wr cent, of Nigeria’s exjiorts. '1 his 

mining at any length. Its importance is brought out by Professor W . M. .N acmillaii in 
I-Jurope atul Africa (O.U.P., 1010), di. iii. Cf. l-rankol. op. cit.. ch. v, sec. i. 

080 PP ‘Mining bus been tho touchstone of e.-onomic development m most 

of Africa, and the ureas most ailvanced economically are those whoso mam activities 
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nevertheless, to avoid the impression that the chiefs and lawyers of 
that period would have surrendered almost anything for a cash pay¬ 
ment. It was not to the Native land law nor to the Native trustees of 
the tribal heritage that the Gold Coast owes its present-day system 
of peasant agriculture. It owes that system to the rapid expansion of 
the cocoa business and the economic advantage enjoyed in that busi¬ 
ness by the small cultivator.^ It also owes it to the governmental 
policy of opposition to plantation interests, a policy which will be 
examined later. 

The chief defect of the Concessions Act as a means of checking 
wasteful alienations of native land-rights was the judicial procedure 
upon which it insisted. The judicial inquiry, as the Belfield Report 
pointed out, began only when the transaction was approaching its 
completion, and it entrusted the final decision to men who had no 
first-hand knowledge of local circumstances.^ Elsewhere in British 
West Africa there was more effective governmental control. In the 
Protectorates of Sierra I^eone and Southern Nigeria, although 
the ownership of land remained vested in the tribal authorities, 
the government assumed direct power of validating or invalidating 
alienations.® In Northern Nigeria the British government secured 
a still stronger control, for it was heir to the rights of supreme 
ownership which the Fulani dynasties possessed. In Proclamation 
No. 8 of 1900 Major Lugard made it clear that the new govern¬ 
ment would use its powers to prevent Native laud from passing 
into the hands of non-Natives. At one time there was a prospect that 
Northern Nigeria might have been made the corpiLS vile, of experiment 
ill accordance with Henry George’s theories of economic rent and the 

rest on mincml exploitation.* In 1937 gold amounted to 47 per cent, of the total 
exports of Africa. The figures for British West Africa were: 


1 

1 

j Mineral 

I exports 

2\on-min€ral 

exports 


1 

1 

1 

\ £ 

£ 

Gold Coast 


, 3,793,000 

.5,448,000 

Nigeria 


j 1,753.000 

9,448,000 


It important, particularly in time of tlopression, that investment in mining takes 
thi' form of equit y shares. 

* In iho eighteen •nineties there occurred in West Africa some experiment in tho 
plantation method of producing cocoa: the experiment failed. Sec JlePhee, op. cit.» 
p. 44 and r(*ference's, 

“ The Belfield Report recommended that oversight should bo transferred from tho 
courts to tho administration; but tho lawyers opposed this. 

^ See, e.g., tho Sierra Loono Concessions Ordinance of 1902. In Aslianti also 
regulation of land transactions is in the control not of tho judiciary but of tho 
administration. 
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single tax but in the end Northern Nigeria’s legislation was content 
to state in general terras the two principles of public ownership and 
Native security. The Land and Native Rights Ordinances of 1910 
and 1916 laid it down that the whole of the lands of the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces, whether occupied or unoccupied, were ‘Native Lands’, and 
that all rights over them were placed ‘ under the control and subject 
to the disposition of the Governor, and shall be held and administered 
for the use and common benefit of the natives, and no title to the 
occupation and use of any such lands shall be valid without the 
consent of the GovernorThis legislation gave the government com¬ 
plete legal powers for the protection of Native tenures and also for 
the defence of the wider interests—for example, the vegetal covering 
and water resources—of the whole territory. English liberals whose 
good faith was beyond question believed that the same principles 
ought to be embodied in the legislation of Southern Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, and Sierra Leone.^ But the coastal populations imagined, or 
professed to imagine, that they were once again tlireatened by a 

sinister plot to take away ‘the people’s land’. 

No more need be said at present about land legislation.^ It has now 
been shown that economic circumstance and governmental policy 
are more important than legislative form,^ and that the rusli for 
concessions in British West Africa was, until the first decade of tiie 
twentieth century, restricted to the mining industry. The way i.s 
now open for the examination of a new period, in wliicli the impulses 
of scientific capitalist production and governmental policy in British 
West Africa openly and sharply clashed. 


‘ Koi'tlwMiHsioiiKw Hcporl o/ the Norlhent Nitjeria Latul^ 

^ LawM of Northern Ni'jcria. 1U23, chap. Ixxxv. art. 4. Hromlly .speaking the Kamo 
Drinclpln ohtaiim in the Northern TerritoricH of the (5ol<l Coast. 

» A hsttur U) The. Timen. 0th Juno 1012. signed hy E. D. Morel. Noel lUixton. 
J HurnKav Mu<rDonal.l, and others. iisk<ai tho Colonial ()ni<o to coiisid.-r wln-thcr a 
was oxpo<linnt to estahlish tho Northern Nigerian system in th.- soutli.-rn tcrntorios 
of West Africa, with ‘tho threefold aim of logulizing the rights of tl.o Natives to tho 
occupancy and use of tho soil, provonting tho creation of monopolies in the soils 
pro.luco whether natural or cultivaU*.!, ami reserving the value of the land, iin.l free- 
dorn of iMtcoss to it. for future generations’. Then-upon tho Colonial Olhco uppointeil 
tho West Afrhaii Lamls Committee, whiih took voluminous ovuleneo but never 


roporUxl. 

* Oth(*r liHpoclH urtMliHCUHSod Jh'Iow, HCf't. v. 

* Ixird Hailey, at tho conclusion of a elmptor \vhi<‘h goes a very long way to clear 
up tho inlriooeios and confusion of land l.*gislatioii in Africa, expresses this opinion: 
•It is iiiifKirlant that a stmly should ho umlertakon, on much more eompreheiisivo 
linos than has boon r>ossihIo here, of the action taken hy difTennit African udtnmis. 
trutioiis in regard to land: hut the important ehnpt««rs of that study will deal less 
with tho legal and juristic luspects of tho rights which govornineiits have aaserlcl. 
than with tho oeoriomio and social eonsequeneo of tho uses to which they have put 
those rights.’ African Survey, p. 803. 
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The early decades of the twentieth century were a time when the 
demand of Europe and North America for tropical produce appeared 
illimitable, and the response of tropical territories seemed too slow 
to satisfy impatient industrialist and business men. They became 
eager to take into their own hands the business of speeding up pro¬ 
duction. Very often they failed to anticipate the difficulties or to 
count the cost. Their great expectations seldom survived West 
Africa’s testing. Sometimes they learnt their lesson quickly. The 
British Cotton Growing Association discovered by experience that 
peasant production was generally a more economical proposition than 
plantation production, and its record in West Africa reveals the 
unusual qualities of flexibility and wisdom with which it adapted 
itself to an unexpected situation.^ Similarly, it needed only a little 
experiment to convince would-be cocoa planters that they would be 
wiser to avoid competing with the Native cultivators. Ground-nuts 
obviously were the small man’s crop: so were ginger, benniseed, 
piassava, rice, and other little ventures of West African agriculture.^ 
But the most important of West Africa’s exports, the oil and kernels 
provided by the palm forests of the wet coastal districts, belonged 
to a different class. 

It could be argued with considerable force that plantation methods 
should be introduced into the palm-oil industry, as they had been 
introduced into the cultivation of rubber.® The Natives did not 
cultivate the palm tree; they contented themselves wth collect- 

* Tho B.C.G.A. (SCO supra^ vol. ii,part j,p. 123) established in 1902* and was 
granted a royal charter in 1004. In Nigeria it n^ade its first efforts in the south, and 
by plantation methods. Later it turned its ottontion to the north, and concentrated 
its cfTorts on the distribution of seed, purchasing, and ginning. It provided tho 
market: ot one time it wos the solo buyer, tho firms acting for it on commission, 
Wl^en the firms started buying on their own account tho B.C.G.A. pulled out and 
contented itself with the business of ginning. However, in remote areas where the 
firms do not venture to operate, tho B.C.G.A is still willing to purchase cotton: it is 
doing so at present in Kontagora and Abuja, Thus it renders a real sor\*ice to 
development. For its place in the cotton morketing schomo, soo below, pp, 233-4, 

^ Some of these crops developed later, and are discussed below, sect, iv, Mr, 
Ormsby Gore (Cmd. 2744 of 192G, pp. 152-3) was enthusiastic about the prospects 
of two cocoa plantation.s—Abomposo in Ashanti (a private venture) and Bosuso in 
Gold Const Colony (U.A.C.). Ten years later the first was barely keeping its head 
above water: the second had been given to the government, which in turn gave it to 
Achimota College. It might, however, bo unwise to treat these examples as decisive: 
a cocoa plantation owned by the United Africa Company on the (French) Ivory 
Coast was reported to bo in a flourishing condition at the very time when the two 
plantations mentioned above were falling into difficulties, 

® For what follows I wish to acknowledge my debt to a stimulating paper by 
Professor Knox, of St. Andrews University, entitled ‘The Oil Palm Industry’, The 
paper wiis prepare<i for the British Association (Sept. 1939): owing to tho outbreak of 
war it was not read or published, but Ims been kindly made available to me. 
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ing the fruit which grew in the untended forest. The wild trees 
were crowded by each other and by the tangled bush: in addi¬ 
tion. they suffered by the bush firing which was an annual epi¬ 
sode of Native agriculture. They grew tall, came late into bearing, 
imposed a heavy labour task upon the Native fruit-gatlierers, 
and through lack of planned replacement offered declining yields. 
Scientific management would abolish these heavy' losses and costs, 
and would improve both 3 'ield and quality' b^' selective breeding 
and sowing. It would also abolish the losses which were due to the 
wasteful Native methods of extraction. In an average ton of Nigerian 
fruit there was about 4 c\yt. of oil. but the Natives were able to 
extract only 2 cwt.: oO per cent, of the oil was left in tiie fibre and 
burnt or otherwise wasted. The qualitj' of tlie oil was also bad. The 
clusters of fruit were gathered slowly and in small quantities, and 
allowed to lie until tliere was a sufficient heap for boiling: fermenta¬ 
tion on the neglected heaps produced a liigh percentage of free fatty 
acid, which in all vegetable oils is the chief cause of low (piahty. 
But’scientific plantations and scientific mills would eliminate these 
cau-ses of deterioration and waste. There was no reason why 85 per 
cent, or more of the oil should not he recovered from the fruit. There 
was no reason why the percentage of free fatty acid should not be 
kept well below double figure.s. There was no reason wliy the trees 
should not be made to yield tlieir fruit earlier, and yield more of it. 
and yield a better quality. If tliese results were not aclneved m 
Britisli West Africa, they would be achieved somewhere else. The 
world market demanded it. And the world market wouUl penalize 
the sellers who were unable or unwilling to adajit tliemselves to its 
demands. It might for a time content itself with iiricc discrimination 
in favour of competitors who offered a higher-quality ju-oduct; l)ut 
in the end it might turn to tlicse competitors for the whole supply. 
The governments and peoples which liad refused admi.ssion to Kuro- 
].ean jilantcrs would then find that they had saerifieed the substance 
of economic independence for tlic sake of the shadow. 

This roughly is the argument whicli for more than thirty years lias 
been urged time and time again upon the West African administra¬ 
tions by llie powerful interests wliicb are concerned with tlu; eom- 
merce an<l manufacture of oils and fats. In some resiiects it has 
gained additional force witli each passing decade; some of tlie 
pro|)liccics whicli tliirt^' j'cars ago seemed alarmi.st have now been 
fiiililled. Yet the administrations of British We.st Africa have stead- 
fastlv rejected the argument. 'I'lic ])Iantcrs frontier has failed to 
achieve secure lodgement on the Britisli section of tlic west coast. 
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Lever Brotliers made the first attempt in the year 1907. They 
requested the Colonial Office to secure for them the right to erect 
mills and to acquire land for planting. Their reception was dis¬ 
couraging, and in the following year they modified their request: 
this time they did not ask for land, but merely for an exclusive right 
to build mills and lay down mono-rails. The Nigerian government 
answered with a direct refusal. The government of Sierra Leone gave 
an assent so hedged about with conditions and qualifications that it 
excluded the possibility of commercial success. The applicants were 
granted neither an eflfective right of use over land nor the exclusive 
right of purchasing the fruit necessary to feed their mills. Experience 
quickly proved that any mill w'hich could not count upon a regular 
and sufficient supplj' of fruit was doomed to economic failure.^ 

The liberal government which held office in the United Kingdom 
before the warof 1914-18 had thus clearlvdemonstated its determina- 
tion to protect the West African Natives against ‘the soap boilers of 
the world’.2 This tone of tliought and plirase was uncomplimentary 
to the plantation interests. But the new tone of thought and phrase 
whicli became fashionable during the war of 1914-18 was alarming 
to all who cared for the real interests of West Africa and its people. 
In 1917 the Empire Resources Development Committee launched its 
agitation for the exploitation of Great Britain’s ‘Imperial Estate’: 
tlic Committee promised profits large enough to paj' off the whole 
war debt and give to British workers increased wages and a six-hour 
working day. Its propaganda laid special emphasis upon the great 
profits whicli could be raked in from the West African section of 
Britain’s ‘estate’. This greedy and hubristic conception of the 
Empire was at its height in 1920.^ But the British West African 
administrations were determined to prevent it from penetrating the 


* On this first pluu<o (1907-11) see Correspomlcnce rc4ip€ctin{) the Orant of Exclusive 
Jiiylit/i for the Exlrnction of OH from Palm Fruits, C<1. 6561 of 1913. Tho policy of tho 
Sierra Looiic govenunont can bp socn in tlip I'nhn Oil Ordinance Ko. 7 of 1913. It 
empowored tho Governor to gnmt renewable rights to concession-holders for tho 
exclusive erect ion of mills; but the area in which tho right would be exercised was not 
to exceed 10 square miles, tho perio<l in tho first instance wa,s not to exceed 21 years, 
and tho Oovernor must have the assent of the tribal authority before granting tho 
concession. Lever Brothers hud made their 6rst plantation venture in tho Solomon 
Islands about 1902: it is said with the support of Joseph Chamberlain. The success 
of this venture awakened intere.st in the Belgian Congo; but before turning to tho 
Belgian Congo the linn attempted to carry out its plantation policy in British West 
Africa. 

* II. of C. Deb., 1913, vol. Ivi, col. 780 (Harcourt, 31st July 1913). 

® A very full account of the Empire Resources Development Committee, its propa- 
gamla and tho counter-propugando, has been given in this Survey, vol. ii, port i, 
pp. 106 fl. 
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territories for which they were responsible. In 1920 Lord Leverhulme 
made a second attempt to establish the plantation system in Britisli 
West Africa: appearances to the contrary, it was an unproi)itious 
time for maldng the attempt.^ 

Once again the tone of thought and phrase quickly changed: the 
idea of the dual mandate became orthodox. At tlie same time tlie 
economic prospects quickly changed. In the early nineteen-twenties 
it was no longer possible to picture British West Africa as a monopo¬ 
list-producer able to im])Ose its own terms ui>on the world market 
for vegetable oils. The West African producers felt, for the first time, 
the pressure of a competition which was growing at a sensational and 
menacing speed. It was no longer a spirit of greed, but one of fear, 
which dominated the economic discussion.^ Tlie time seemed i)ro- 
pitious for a third assault upon the obstinacy of the West African 
administrations. Lord Leverhulme made a personal visit to West 
Africa. He demanded frceliold concessions for planting, a labour 
supply guaranteed by the government, and the exclusive riglit of 
purchasing fruit from Native sellers at a price fixed by his own mills. 
But to all his demands he received a downright refusal.^ 

These demands have never been repeated. The proi)agamla in 
favour of plantations has been since 1925 not aggressive, but 
wistful. The Colonial Office has induced the West African govern¬ 
ments to encourage the Lever interests just a little by leaving tlie 
door of their hope just a crack oiien. In 1»2() Hr. Ormsby t.ore 
accepted tlie argument that the erection of efficient central mills 
was necessary to save the palm-oil industry: he also advocated the 
e-stablishment of ‘nucleus’ plantations as a means of ensuring for the 
mills some regularity of supply, and of e<luealing the Native pro¬ 
ducers.^ Tlie government of Nigeria acted very cautiously in the 
spirit of these recommendations. It showed itself willing to grant 
99-year leases for e.\[icrimental or ‘nucleus’ iilantation.s. I lie dooi 
of the jilanters’ liope seemed to be opening just a little. But m L.Ktfi 
the government decided that it liad opened too far, and pushed it 

back again.^ 

* fn 1920 I-onl LovcTlmlin.; frwhol.l ri«lit for tho pUu.Oitioti.s wl.uli ho 

plriiiiKMl in ^ , i« 

Soo iVcl AJnran Palm 0.7 am/ Kenut^. (.’oloni..! No. 10. l‘J2r.. I hiH r.-port (.l.s- 
uhovo, vol. ii. part i. p. 121) no futur.. for WohI African pul.n-oil and 

kornolH unlcrts thorn wan u ru'lit'u] chant^o in rno(ho<l. 

» U,ri\ I..-vorhulino’« don.un.lK of IH2r> aro .1 in lUporl l»j (>"■ » . d. A . 

Onnbbu-dore, M.l‘ _ on Uin VinU to II rW /1/rira .lurino the Venr I'J-JO, Ciiul. 2711 

of 1927. pp. 107-8. Son alr,o lJuoll. op. oil. i. lib. 

« Cnul.2744.pp. 1U:HT. - , 

‘ 'i'lio Nig-.-rian jfoviTninonl dociilod in 1930 lo pornnt no inoro IoO-soh in Calahur 
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The conclusion is now clear: the governments of British West 
Africa have effectively resisted every attempt to establish a planta¬ 
tion economy in place of the traditional Native S3’'stem of land owner¬ 
ship and management. It is time to examine the grounds of their 
refusal, and to consider its consequences. 

It fell to Sir Hugh Clifford, who was Governor of Nigeria in the years 
which followed the War, to play the leading part in defeating the 
progi'amme of Lord Leverhulme. In public addresses and in confi¬ 
dential memoranda he repeatedl3’ placed on record the reasons for 
his resistance.! They were reasons both of economic expediency and 
of social and political principle. He believed that the champions of 
a plantation econom3^ vastl3' exaggerated its economic strength. 
The3’- were doubtless correct in their estimate of its technical advan- 

and Wftrri Provinces: elsewhere it was prepared to consider each application on its 
merits* always providing (1) that there was no congestion of population in tho area 
in which the lease was sought; (2) that there should be no fear of converting poasanU 
into labourers, or of upsetting the tribal balance by the importation of labour into the 
locality. These conditions effectively barred n real plantation economy. 

A Nigerian govoriunent list compiled in 1936 enumerated twelve distinct plantation 
areas which had been leased at different times to difforeiit firms: most of those, as a 
result of tho commercial nmalgamotions which will he described in tho following 
section, had passed under the control of Tho United Africa Company. The total area 
of tho plantations (which included some small rubber cultivation, but were chiefly 
palm) was 14,556 acres, approximately 22J square miles. In some areas ‘nucleus’ 
plantations had been amalgamatcil into commercial units. The most important 
plantation. ’Xdian, the property of tho United Africa Company, is not in Nigeria 
proper, but in British Mandated Cameroons: it was originally Gernian freehold. 

The developments in Sierra Leone, following Mr. Ormsby Gore’s Report, are de¬ 
scribed briefly in Lord Hailey's ASrican Swrery. p. 782. The Concessions Ordinance was 
made less stringent by an amendment of 1931, but no concessions have been granted 
under the amcndc<l onlinunce. In accordance with one of the suggestions of tho 
Report, tho government itself established a mill (for processing rice); but in tho price 
deprt‘ssion of tho early thirties the venture prove<l a costly failure. For a time the 
mill was run by prison labour: subsoquontly it was turned over to the United Africa 
Company to bo run on a commission basis. 

In the (5ol<l Coast a government subsidy was guaranteed to a palm-oil mill erected 
in 1930 by a United Africa Company in Krobo. Despite the subsidy the mill was 
unable to run profitably in tho dopros.'^ion years*, chiefly because it was impossible to 
secure regular deliveries of fruit, although wild palms grew profusely in tho area. 
One of tho obstacles here and elsewhere was tho vested interest of the women in 
tho kernels, which are considered their perquisite. Mr, Ormaby Coro had already 
n'porte<l a similar failure in a factory established near Sokondi (Cmd. 2744, p. 103). 
Apart from these ventures, there are in the Gold Const ono or two precariously 
surviving rubber plantations, and ono (Abomposu Estates) chiefly devoted to 
cocoa. 

^ e.g. Address to Nigerian Legislative Council 1920 (quoted Hailey, p. 982); 
Memorandum of 2ist March 1926, Miscellaneous N. 386 (Confidential); also Corre^ 
spo7tdcnc€ rdatini] to the Policy to 6c adopted ivith regard to Projected Commercial 
Hnterprise.'f for CoUondrrowing on a Large Scale in the Tropical African Colonics and 
Protectorates^ Nigerian Li'g. Co. Sess, Paper No. 1 of 1920. See Buell, op. cit. i- 772—4. 
The arguments about cotton apply still more to palm cultivation. 
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tages, but they were wUdly optimistic in estimating its costs. The 
white man in tiie tropics was the most expensive of God s creatures. 
Salaries, pensions, vacations, estabUshinent charges, directors' fees- 
these fixed overheads of management were a burden which would be 
hard to bear in times of depression. The problems of labour were even 
more disturbing. It had been proved by experience over and over 
again that tropical peoples with land of then- own had no desire to 
wmrk on European plantations. Why should they ? On their own 
ground they could produce all that was needed to support their 
famiUes, and they could also offer the staples of their country for the 
cash which they needed. Quantitively, their production was hkely 
to exceed by far anything which the plantations could achieve And 
it was more sohdly rooted in the soil of Native society. It would not 
fall to ruin in a slump. The Native producer had no managerial 
expenses and no wages bill. He would remain on his land, feeding 
himself and his family, seUing what he could for money, when broken 
planters were fleeing to their homes in Europe, and leaving theu- 

plantations derelict. „ w, 

Sir Hugh Clifford believed that economic facts favoured tlie peasant 

system. He also believed that Great Britain was committed to it on 
moral grounds. This, he said, was 'fundamental doctrine’. There 
was only one justification for British rule in tropical countries- 
its achievement in conferring upon their indigenous populations 
‘benefits that they could not confer on themselves . They must 
therefore be protected in the possession of their lands, ami be educated 
in the efficient use of them. ‘Land policy . . . should aim, primarily, 
mainly and eventually at the development of the agricultural re¬ 
sources’ of these countries through the agency of their imbgenous 
inliabitants.’ In a sparsely inhabited country like Malaya it was. no 
doubt legitimate to import labour for the development of resources 
which’otherwise would lie idle. But in the den.sely poiiulated palm 
forests of south-eastern Nigeria there was very little land lying idle 
The Native inhabitants would not willingly leave their villages and 
Burrender their freedom in order to work at wages for white masters. 
The white masters would have to imjiort labour, or else they would 
have to secure it by direct cornpuLsion or by the indirect comiiulsion 
exercised through heavy taxation or dispossession. The planters 
could not solve their labour problem unless, in some way or another, 
a landless proletariat were created. That would mean a breach of 
Great Britain’s ‘fundamental doctrine’. It would also mean a breach 
of faith ‘The Government of Nigeria’, Sir Hugh Cliftord declared, 
•has repeatedly pledged its word, in the most solemn and binding 

o 
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fashion, to respect the inalienable communal rights in their tribal 
lands of the indigenous population of Southern Nigeria.’^ 

It is now clear that the refusal to admit the Levers’ and other 
planting interests into Britisli West Africa was supported by a three¬ 
fold argument—economic expediency, the principle of trusteeship, 
a solemn pledge. If economic expediency did really and indisputably 
support the principle and the pledge, controversy would be closed. 
Controversy always is closed when honesty is demonstrably the best 
policy. Human difficulties only begin when ‘honesty’—for example, 
the fulfilment of a pledge—is in conflict with ‘the best policy’—let 
us say the most advantageous economic policy. This conflict often 
occurs. Sometimes it may even happen that a principle can be main¬ 
tained or a pledge observed only at the price of economic ruin. Should 
such a situation occur, a government will find itself assailed by con¬ 
flicting counsels. Some people will call upon it to maintain its ground 
and defy ruin: ‘Fiat Justitia, ruat coelum.’ Other.s. appealing from 
the letter of ‘honesty’ to the spirit, will argue that no pledge should 
bar the change of polic}' which changed circumstances have rendered 
inevitable. Others again, while admitting the changed circumstances, 
will deny the inevitability of the particular change of policy which is 
demanded. Even wiicn there is agreement about imj)ortant economic 
facts, disagreement will continue about their interpretation and 
about the policy which is most appropriate for the handling of 
them. 

There can be no argument about some important economic facts 
of the world’s palm-oil industryThose men who argued thirty years 
ago tliat the oil j)roduced on scientifically-managed plantations would 
quickly win a dominating position on the world market luive been 
proved right by the event. British West Africa refused to admit the 
planters: they went elsewiiere and established the industry in com¬ 
peting countries. The Belgian Congo in 1911 granted to Lever 
J^rothers privilege.^ which Nigeria and Sierra Leone refused. The 
Huileries du Congo Beige, a company under Levei-s' control, secured 
the right to lea.se an area of 750,000 hectares, and to obtain freehold 
title w ithin this area in proportion to the developmental work which 
it accomj)lished. Thirty-five other companies subsequently secured 
similar privileges, though the scale of operation of all tliese companies 
added together was considerably smaller than tliat of the Levers’ 
organization. Thus the planters’ frontier which was held back bv 

V 


' The quotations arc from tho Memo, of .March 1926 citod above. 

This industry cannot be properly understood unles.s it is studied in relation to the 
other supplies of oils and fats. Tho subject is dealt with briefly in Appendix .4. 
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poUtical decision in West Africa found room for expansion farther 
south. The following figures give some idea of the results achieved: 


Exports of Pabn-kemels from the Belgian Congo 

(in OOO's of metric tons) 


1909-13 
{yearly average) 

1924-8 

{yearly average) 

1 

1930 

1936 

6-5 

67-7 

6U'4 

92-3 


Exports of Palm-oil from the Belgian Congo 

(in metric tons) 


1900-13 
{yearly average) 

1924-8 

{yearly average) 

1930 

1936 

2,099 

19,199 

36.970 

.'»9,959 


In the period 1924-8 the export both of oil and of kernels from the 
Belgian Congo was ten times the amount which it had been in the 
period 1909-14: during the following eight years the export of kerne s 
increased by one-third, and the export of oil increased threefold. 
Nigeria’s rate of progress was sensationally slower: throughout the 
whole period 1909-30 her exports of palm-oil just managed to double 
themselves, and her exports of palm-kernels did only a little better. 

It was not, however, in the Belgian Congo that the pkmtation 
method achieved its most sensational triumphs. It was from Asia, not 
from a neighbouring African territory, that tlie producers of Nigeria 
had to fear the most menacing rivalry. Once again, the year 1911 was 
significant. In 1911 private eiiterpri.sc first attempted the scieiitihc 


ExptjriH «/ Paltn-h rnelH from Nigeria 


(iti 000*8 of me 

trie Ions) 

1909-13 
{yearly average) 

1030 

176-3 

:i90-K 

ExporiH oj Ealfn^oH from Si{ffria 
(in iiK'lric lonn) 

1009-13 
{yrjirly average) 

1930 

H 1.900 

163,719 
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cultivation of Elaeis guineensis in the Deli Residency of Sumatra.^ 
By 1936 the position in Sumatra was as follows: 




Number of hectares under 

Number of planlaiions 

oil palm 

Total 

In bearing 

Planted 

In bearing 

51 

37 

68,430 

36,322 


The acreage planted may seem comparatively small; but the high 
yield which plantation methods seemed had already put Netherlands 
India in front of Nigeria as an exporter of palm-oil.^ It was only as 
an exporter of palm-kernels (which in the Deli fruit are very 
small, and are moreover less heavily penalized by primitive methods 
of plant selection, cultivation, and extraction) that Nigeria retained 
her primacy. The following figures summarize the position: 


Exports of Palm-kernels 

(in OOO’a of metric tons) 


1 

1 

1909-13 

; {yearly average) i 

1924-S 

{yearly average) 

1 

1930 

1 

1936 

Netherlands India . 

! Nil 

2-9 

9-6 

38-8 

Nigeria .... 

! 176-3 

249-1 

262-8 , 

390-8 


Exports of Palm-oil 

(in metric tons) 



1 1909-13 

1924-8 


1 


{yearly average) 

(yearly average) 

1930 

1936 

Nolhcrlancls India . 

1 Nil 

25,200 

49,342 

\ 172,396 

Nigeria . 

1 81,900 

128,136 

136,756 , 

163,714 


Once again, it is the rate of progress secured by plantation methods 
which is significant. In 1923 Sumatra was exporting only 3,000 tons 
of pahu-oil—about one-fortieth of Nigeria's export. By 1936 Sumatra 
was exporting 172,396 tons of palm-oil. and had already exceeded 
Nigeria’s export. 

British Malaya was following wliere Sumatra had led. It was not 
until 1917 that private enterprise established the first plantations 
in this territory.® By 1932 there existed 32 estates with 63,646 acres 

‘ The first plants of Elacis had lx>on brought to Batavia, from Mauritius, in 1848: 
until 1911 tlu*y wore valued merely aa on ornamental treo. 

* Cf. the production from plantations in British InUia« discussed by Fay* op. cit,, 
p. 117: ‘Tlio value of their crops is out of all proportion to their acreage.’ 

* See B. Bunting, G. D. V, George* and J. N. Milsum, The OH Palm in Malaya 
(Malayan Planting Manual No. 1* 1034). The first seed was brought from Kow in 
1875: until 1911 the tree was ornamental. 
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already planted and 47.021 acres in reserve. In the same year the 

exports ofpalra-oU and palm-kernels were worth more than £1.500,000. 

In 1936 the tonnage of exports was as follows: 


Pahn-kemtU (in OOO'a of metric tons) 
Palm-oil {in 7nelric tons) 


5-0 

29.228 


In 1936 a very large percentage of the planted area was not yet in 
bearing; but the time was rapidly approaching when the groves of 
British Malaya would greatly reinforce the supremacy in the palm-o.l 
trade which Sumatra was already ivrestmg from Africa for the benefit 
of Asia. Asia’s share of the trade, which before 1914 had been ml. 
was in 1924 about one-tenth, and in 1934 approaching one-half. There 
is however, a certain unreaUty in looking upon this epi-sode m eco¬ 
nomic history as a contest between Africa and Asia. It is rather a 
contest between techniques—the technique of scientific cultivation 
and processing on the one hand, the technique of a casual and primi¬ 
tive forest exploitation on the other hand. The new scientific tecli- 
nique had established itself in the Belgian Congo; and plantation 
efficiency in Africa, as well as plantation efficiency m Asia, was 
threatening the future of the African territories and populations 
which clung to the old methods. The following table illustrates the 

urgency of the threat:* 


irorW Exports of Palm-oil in 1923 and 1937 



Exports in JH23 
{thousand tons) 

Exports in I'Jd7 
{thousand tons) 

Son-planUition countries: 

NiK'Tiu . . • • • 

Sifrra I>*ono . • • • 

(Jold OiaHt . 

WoKl Africa 

Othern. . . •_• 

128 

:i 

1 

34 

•» 

145 

»> 

1 

30 

1 

'I'otiil non pluntatioii countrioK 

1U8 

101 

Plantation counirifjt: 

Nolhcrluii<l^* KukI Inilicn . . 

Maliiyu . . - • • 

Boltfian Ca)UHO . . • • 

7 

(losH than 1.000 torm) 

1 

S 

1 

101 

43 

68 


1 

i 3or> 

Total plantation couritricH 


) ^ ♦♦ 1 1 

Total plantation ami iion^plantatioii 
countrien • . . • • 

1 

1 101 

1 

406 


■ Tl.iH labl., i, tak.,.. f.o,n the, u„pubh»h„l l«p<-r hy l'ror..».or 1. M. Knox, rofom .l 
to ulKivo, p. 18», M. 3. All othor (lKur.-» n.nl tnhl™ wl.l. h nro quot«l .n the proco.l...K 
pnruamph, nro tnkon from n publiontion of tbo intorimt.onn Innt.tnto of Agr.oulturo, 
OiU and FaUt: Production and InUrnalional /radc (Homo, lUJU). 
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It is impossible to study such figures as the foregoing without 
calling to mind the history of the rubber and quinine industries. 
These industries used also to depend on produce collected by primi¬ 
tive methods from the wild forest. By a natural and necessary evolu¬ 
tion the plantation method has entirely superseded the wasteful and 
inefficient forest-exploitation of the early da 3 's. Supposing this history 
is now repeating itself at the expense of British West Africa ? Let 
us look at the picture of ruin which the champions of plantation 
methods paint. For south-eastern Nigeria, particularlj*, it is grim. 
The population there is dense, and the land poor. Palm-oil and palm- 
kernels are tlie only cash crop: no alternative has as j'et been dis¬ 
covered.^ Without a cash crop the population cannot maintain itself. 
Its own food-producing resources are in manj^ districts exploited 
already' up to the maximum j'ields of which the traditional agricul- 
tuiai method is capable. The collapse of export markets would 
threaten a social collapse. And how could the Nigerian government 
take effective remedial action ? Its own resources w’ould be most 
seriouslj' curtailed; for it has been accustomed to depend upon the 
trade in palm products as the chief source of Nigeria’s taxable wealth. 
Can it continue to resist the planters’ frontier under the plea of its 
‘trusteeship ’ ? The defence of Native landownership will be an empty 
achievement if the Natives can no longer get a living from their land. 
May not a future historian say of the men who clung obstinately' to 
this abstract and negative principle—‘They created a desert, and 
called it trusteeship’ ? 

There is, however, another side to the picture. The West African 
governments have to take account both of non-economic facts, and 
also of economic facts which do not find mention in the argument for 
a plantation policy. The governments declare that they^ could not 
accept this policy without disturbing profoundly the foundations of 
Native consent and goodwill upon which men like Lord Lugard have 

based the whole structure of British rule. There never has been anv 

% 

doubt about the Native attitude to the plantation proi)aganda: it 
has been without any qualification suspicious and hostile. This sus- 
])icion and hostility are not unreasoning. The case for plantations is 
concentrated altogether upon one industry, that of palm products, 
and is concentrated chiefly upon one district, that of south-eastern 
Nigeria. Because the population of south-eastern Nigeria is con¬ 
gested, the plantation interests say, it cannot afford to lose its 
commercial income. This is true, but it is the income of the Natives 

‘ Kubber will grow well i» many parts of the Eastern Provinces, but the adminis- 
trutioii cauiiot encourage it because of the restriotioii scheme. See p. 239 below. 
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which must be safeguarded. If they are already suffering from the 
competition of planters outside Nigeria, how can it help them to 
introduce the same competition into the very bosom of Nigeria? 
Palm plantations do not demand a large labour force. Wliat will the 
Nigerian peasants do if tlie planters take their export trade and 
perhaps invade the home trade also ? And where will the profits go ? 
How much of them will go to the people of Nigeria ? How much of 
them will go to British shareholders and directors Finally, what 
guarantee is there that the plantation system will develop qualities 
of endurance comparable with its short-term competitive force ? 
There exist in the tropical world to-day many industries and 
many territories which once supported a flourishing planter aristo¬ 
cracy and an army of labourers. To-day many of tlie planters 
are bankrupt and many of the labourers are unemployed. And 
there is no living society which can reabsorb and heal the classes 
which have suffered economic hurt. A plantation-system is not a 
society; it is an economic agglomeration created for the pursuit of 
profit. It substitutes itself for those iirimitive societies wliich m sick¬ 
ness and liealth sustain their members. What hapiiens when profit 
fails ’ West Africa and the New World have been traditionally con¬ 
nected in history; the British rulers who to-day are responsible for 
West Africa’s well-being cannot be deaf to the ‘warning from the 

West Indies’,2 , . . ■ ^ w , 

The familiar arguments for and against the admission into West 

Africa of the plantation system have now been stated. They seem 
to end in a fiat contradiction between the demands of jirogress— 
or short term progress, at least—and security. It looks like stale¬ 
mate. But is it altogether impo.ssible to comhinc the two elements 
—Native ownership on the one side, scientific agriculture on tlic other 
—wliich have been pre.sented in the controversy as irreconcilable 
opposites? British policy is attemi.ting to reconcile tlie oppo.sites 
It has summoned agricultural reseanrli and education to the task of 
achieving a synthesis. The successes and failures of this iiolicy will 

be examined later on.® 

There are some other dements in the situation winch will demand 

‘ Not until I9 :ju uu- th'To uiiv titxuiUm of rotnimiiv iiuoin.-s in NiKona. Diirmji 
iUo rK-rio-l of itr^ f tlm Koval Coinfmiiy ImU to Ix-ar tlu- .-xpoiisrs ol 

...hniniKtration: for lh..s<, it was .onip.-n-at.-.l when th- .-luirOu- was sum.n<UT.U 
Kor thn iM‘Xt four tnulinK .-ompanH-a worn not tax-l in \\.*st Africa, but 

only in Or-at hrilain : tliia put upon the NiR-rian ja-oplc the whole .-ost of administra¬ 
tion. au.l «ienie<l to the NiKcrian ^overnr.K-i.t part of tl.e income from tra.lo which m 

iviuilV woul<l seem to heloriK to it. 

» iyarnin<f/rom thr Inditn is llie title of a l.ook J>y I'lof.-ssor U . M. Macmillan 

/«.• t io-nb * helow, .sec. iv. 

(kuher, ly.fu). 
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further examination. The plantation controversy has been con¬ 
fined to the palm industry: in the other West African staples the 
comparative efficienc)'^ of peasant methods has not been seriously 
challenged. Moreover, the palm industry itself, under peasant 
methods, has one source of strength which was not present in 
the rubber or quinine industries, with which it is often compared. 
Pahn-oil is an important local foodstuff. For this reason the local 
industry \vill not die, even if the export trade should be lost. And, 
so long as it remains in existence to supply the local demand, it ndll 
always be ready to jump again into the export trade when competi¬ 
tion slackens or the price inducement improves.^ Moreover, the 
development of communications, and the improvement of the effi¬ 
ciency and income of West African producers outside the palm belt, 
will offer to the producers inside it the opportunities of large 
expansion in the local market. This is a consideration of great 
importance. 

There is still another important consideration. Side by side 
witli the controversy about the relative methods of the planta¬ 
tion and peasant systems, there has been a debate about the 
comparative advantages of an agricultural system organized for 
export and a less specialized system, which will be more largely con¬ 
cerned with satisfying local needs. In the last ten years the second 
.system has come increasingly into favour. Communities which have 
depended for a great pait of their income on the produce markets of 
the world have been forced to submit to violent fluctuations in their 
.standard of hving: they have also had to reckon with a stead}’^ down¬ 
ward tendency. It may well be that the real ‘warning from the West 
Indies’ is the danger of trusting too much to export crops, rather 
than the danger of trusting too much to plantations. The ruinous 
effects of a collapse in prices sometimes fall just as lieaWly on export¬ 
ing peasants as on exporting planters ; in a peasant community 
the shock may actually be felt more quickly, because there is no planter 
class to be ruined first. So long, therefore, as the downward trend 
of prices persists, a peasant community will be in a stronger position 
only in so far as it is less specialized in production for export. 

These reflections are put fonvard tentatively: they will be pursued 
farther in a later section of this chapter. 

‘ In 1938-9, when the nvorngo Lagos price for soft pulm-oil fell to £ii. 18.«. 9d. per 
ton, Nigeria cxportctl 123,000 toius: in 1939-40 the export rose to 158.000 tons, 
though the average price was only slightly higher (£5. I9s. 3d.). In this respect the 
pnlin-oil industry resembles cot ton: there is also probably a similar correlation between 
reduced export price and increased home consumption. 
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III 

Producers and Traders 

The decision to refuse admission to planters has meant that the 
trade in palm products (like the trade in ground-nuts and cocoa and 
cotton and other products which proved unsuitable for the plantation 
method) is a business of economic collaboration between Emopean 
buyers and a host of small Native producers. This kind of business 
has special problems and peculiarities. The present section will 
attempt to make them intelligible by an historical and comparative 
study of the various commodities. Traders and officials and even 
commissions of inquiry liave often made mistakes or missed oppor¬ 
tunities through excessive preoccupation with a ])articular trade at 

a particular time. 

A wide view will correct some mistakes of judgement. It wUl also 
correct some mistakes of temper. The parties to commercial transac¬ 
tions in West Africa suffer too often from indignation. This is a 
tiring affliction unsuited to the climate and out of tunc with tlie 
comedy and good nature which West Africa offers so bounteously 
for the relief of jangled nerves. There would be less indignation to-day 
if there were a truer understanding of yesterday. 

The record of British commerce with West Africa during the past 
hundred years reveals a continuous conffict between the oppo.site 
tendencies of fierce individualLsin and ambitious combination. A 
diligent historian witli leisure to study the commercial records would 
be able to plot a novel kind of trade cycle. Rugged individuali.sm 
causes heavy casualties and losses among the competing films. They 
lick their wounds, they seek respite from the battle, tlicy join with 
each other in amalgamations or luiee agreements. But tlie amalgama¬ 
tions are never comiilete, the agreements arc (lisregarded. There is 
disloyalty within and new competition from witliout. 'Insane com¬ 
petition’, ‘cut-throat competition’* (.so the traders to-day <lescribe 
the affliction wliich vexes them as it vexed tlicir predecessors) breaks 
out once again. Old competitors and new ones join in tlie melee, 
hammering away at each other until l>y common consent tlie time 
is ripe for attempting once more to jiatch up a united Iront. 

What is the explanation of these vicissitudes of trade ? In part, 
as has been seen already, the explanation Is political. 1 rade demands 
the shelter of a pax, and the British government refused for long to 
jirovido the shelter; the trading companies which liad to pay for it 
were bound to resist the competition of interlopem who did not ha\c 
‘ lifport of the CommiJi„ion on the Marketing of Wr^t African Cocoa [hcrcuftor lo 
1 h> cjUmI um tho Nowoll Report], Ciiid. 5846 of l'J38, pp. lUO ll. 
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to carry the heavy costs of administration and defence. This cause 
of tension between monopoly and individualism endured until the 
end of the nineteenth century. But it passed away when the imperial 
government took upon its own shoulders the burden of defence and 
administration which the Royal Niger Company had carried. Under 
the impartial shelter of the pax Britannica no trading house or com¬ 
pany has to carry political costs. Yet the cycle still continues its 
familiar gyrations. 'Insane competition’ produces a combination 
which after a time dissolves again into ‘ cut-throat competition The 
habits formed in an earlier age may in part explain this persistent 
occurrence. But they cannot explain it wholly. There must be strictly 
economic causes. 

Some of these economic causes are not peculiar to the West African 
trade. Academic economic theory is at last beginning to envisage 
imperfect competition as a ’normal’ occurrence. Economic theorj’^ 
(like every other kind of scientific theory) is abstract: it deals with 
forms of occurrenceand behaviour, not with tlio full content. Economic 
theory in the nineteenth century reasoned about the forms of occur¬ 
rence and beliaviour in a society where individuals were competing 
freely in buying and selling. This was taken to be the ‘ normal ’ society, 
and it bore a reasonably close resemblance to the actual society of nine¬ 
teenth-century Britain. But it did not very closely resemble other 
societies inthe nineteenth century, or British society in other centuries. 
It does not very closely resemble any society which exists in the world 
to-day. The attempt to construct a different norm, envisaging a 
society where competition is imperfect, represents a difficult task of 
ah.stract thinking: at the same time it facilitates a more understanding 
view of actual occurrences. The spectacle of combination in restraint 
of t rnde is to-day a familiar one: it need no longer awaken exaggerated 
s\trprise or call forth anelaborate search for special causes. A genera¬ 
tion which has freed itself from the bias of nineteenth-century theory 
ain attain a clearer understanding of nineteenth-century history. 
T ie economic freedom which nineteenth-century liberalism postu¬ 
lated was not merely freedom to compete; it included freedom to 
organize for the ehmmation of competition. Its aim was profit and 
monopoly 1 .S often more profitable than competition. Free competi¬ 
tion therefore became, not infrequently, ‘a contest in the establish¬ 
ment of monopoly’.! The teachings of economic liberalism assumed 


' Kiiipht. The Ethics of Competition (.Allon & Uinvi„, 193.5) p ‘> 9 ‘> The autlior 

oiT tt v:produce it;Ji:;. Tt 

c l ica libor r.n otiuoal foundations of 

clfLs.sical hbcraliNin os n gospel of human froodom (ibid., pp. 225-36. 290-2). 
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that price was determined by the activities of a iiost of independent 
buyers and sellers meeting each other in the higgling of the market. 
In despite of this teaching, price became increasingly a matter of 
policy determined by large combinations. Economic liberalism failed 
to reckon with this change: it had nevertheless prepared it. 

Seen from this point of view the tension betweeii competition and 
combination which is so marked a feature of the West African trade 
becomes more intelligible. It does not, however, become completely 
intelligible. The tendency towards combination appeared earlier and 
operated far more strongly in tlie mercantile community of West 
Africa than it did in other mercantile communities which have been 
studied in this book—in Canada, for instance, or in Australia and 
New Zealand.! There must therefore be some s])ecial features of the 

West African trade to explain the difference. 

The most obvious special feature is the unliealthy climate. It was 
not until the latter half of the nineteenth century that the medicinal 
use of quinine was properly understood, and it was not until the \ei\ 
end of the century that Sir Ronald Ross published his discoveries 
about the transmission of malaria. Until then West Africa was truly 
the white man’s grave. The death-rate among Europeans impo.sed 
an unusually heavy economic cost upon commerce. Even to-day the 
precautions which are necessary to keep the white man healthy and 
efficient—the expenditure on housing and recreation and leave—- 
represent a heavy overhead charge. Other heavy overhcatl charges 
arise from the cultural immaturity of the indigenous society, dhcre 
is as yet no escape from the necessity of maintaining European .super¬ 
vision on a large scale; Rritish firms are compelled to keep in West 
Africa staffs wliich are much larger, juoportioiiatcly to the turnover, 
than the staffs tliey have to keep (let us say) in New Zealand or 
Argentina or China. Another factor is prestige. ‘All Kuroiicans m 
this country’, an Englishman wrote in I 77 H from the (Jold ( oast, 
‘are rcsjiected according to the extent of their trade.’^ This judge¬ 
ment may not he true to-day: possibly it was not true in theeighloentli 
century. Rut the majority of traders have always hclieved it to he 
true. Whether or not they have the turnover to justily it, they try 
to maintain an impressive organization—sometimes a more impre.s- 

sivc organization than they can allord. 

These special We.st African conditions are not all of ecjual regularity 

» uhovo. vol. ii, part i. ch. iii. 

» Hv^aoMCoa^lColony. Ileport o/ ll.c for if.v l-l.iS, p. 4. 

'i hc nurnbrr of Kuropr-aiiK ii,vuli<l.-d hoiru. ii n-.-or.l i.jiun- i.» VXiH ; 

Klruin owir.L' to tli.- in.-r.-us.-d volume uii.l y of work >s . ouHKleiv.l tlu. duel 

^ Murtiii, oj). cit., p. 40. 
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and importance, but all of them point to the same conclusion. The 
overhead costs of the West African trade are abnormally high. The 
burden of these costs compels the trading firms to struggle for the com¬ 
pensation ofa high turnover.^ European traders on the WestCoast have 
always been ‘tonnage-huntei*s But tonnage-hunting is itself a costly 
and risky business. The harvest and marketing seasons for some of the 
])rincipal crops (ground-nuts and cocoa, for example) are compara¬ 
tively short, with the result that buyers rush their business for fear 
that the purchases made by their competitors will leave them short. 
Still more important is the fragmentation and dispersal of the local 
market. If a plantation economy had been established in West 
Africa, there would have been an easy and regular flow of products 
from compact and well-organized areas of production. As things are, 
production—whether of palm-oil or ground-nuts or cocoa—is the task 
of hundreds of thousands of small producers, most of them subsistence 
farmers who handle the cash crop as a part-time occupation. It is a 
formidable task to bring the season’s production to market and to 
])ort. Since tlie pacification of the interior and the opening of river 
and rail and road transport, European firms have been able to estab¬ 
lish buying-stations up-country. These buying-stations are themselves 
a heavy overhead expense. Even so, they do not bring tlie European 
firms into touch with the great mass of producers. There are scores of 
tliousands of sellers who are unable or unwilling to bring their produce 
to the buying-stations. The firms are therefore compelled to employ 
African middlemen, who in their txirn employ smaller middlemen. 
So at last the buyer arrives on the seller's door-step. But the middle¬ 
men and sub-middlemen do not ordinarily possess the capital which 
is necessary to finance their purchases. The firms are therefore com¬ 
pelled to make advances of capital. These advances are not always 
recovered; whether or not they are recovered, they are always a 
source of anxiety to the men who have made them. The records of 

' 'Iho ninnngi'r of tho United Africa Company in Lagos has given me the following 
typical examples’ of produce overheads in the Lugos area: 

Station ‘A . Total ovt'rhcad cost of buying per ton per year. 19«. Id, Varying from 
7.«. ~d. in one month when purchaso-s were 1,501 tons to 32s. “r/. when purchases 
were 322 tons. 

Station 'B'. .Vvernge cost of bnyitig for the year. IRy. lOd. Varying from 8s. It/, 
in one month wltcn 507 tons wore bought to 37s. Id. when 123 tons were bought. 

Station ‘C”. Average cost of buying for the year. 10«. 10«/. Varying from 5s. 4d. 

in one month when 4,1G5 tons wer\> bought to 3l<f. 5d. when only 481 tons were 
bought. 

Station Average cost of buying for the year, jier ton 8.«t. 6d. Varj’ing from 

5^. fir/, when 1.413 tons wci-o bought to 17«. 3d. when 327 tons were bought. 

The I-renehand Germans use the same expression: a6i>a/f ant de tonnage-. Tonnage- 
jd'jcr. 
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West African commerce for more than a hundred years are full of 
complaints against the middleman-and-advances system. Yet it has 
been inevitable. Mary Kingsley recognized the middleman's hut up¬ 
river as ‘the first stage of the export trade’. She declared herself 
willing to ‘sing a paean to a very unpopular class—the middleman 
as he exists on the West CoastBut the white traders have never 
sung this paean of praise. The middleman class has helped the trading 
community to satisfy Europe’s demand for African produce; but in 
their dealings with the middlemen the traders have been continuously 
afflicted with uncertainty, anxiety, and often actual loss. 

Trade of this kind is no doubt exciting, but it can also be trymg 
to the nerves. It becomes a fiercely comiietitive contest. The par¬ 
ticipators employ against each other every conceivable trick of coin- 
petition. But sometimes they lose the zest for battle, as they ponder 
over the casualty list of commerce and wonder when their name will 
figure on it. ‘ The want of unanimity a West Coast trader declared 
in 1842, ‘is the great difficulty of our trade.’- Ever since then the 
traders have made recurrent spasms of effort to overcome this 
difficulty by agreements and combinations. 

It is now time to add a little detail to this general sketch of the 
problems of West African commerce. Many of these ])rol)lems. no 
doubt, have an ancestry which goes right back to the slave-trading 
days. There were great slaving firms, like Baker & Dawson, or 
William James of Liverpool, which had grown by engulfing unlor- 
tunate competitors. Tlicre were African middlemen—the ‘jonces 
and the ‘slatccs’—wlio received advances of goods and went with 
them into the interior to bargain with the slave-raiding chiefs. Un¬ 
fortunately the commercial organization ot the slave trade on the 
West Coast has never been matlc tlie subject ol .systematic re.search. 
The yialm-oil trade has been more closely studied.^* Home ot its features 
varied according to locality: along the comparatively licaltliy (iold 
Coast it possessed iicrmanent local head-quarters in the castle.s, but 
in the unhealthy bights it achieved a quasi-permanence only m the 
eighteen-fifties, when depots were e.stablished in hulks moored at 
the river mouths. The interior organization oi the trade was generally 
uniform in all localities. The coastal chiefs ami tribes who took 
tribute on the transit of goods and flourished on middleman jirolits 
opposed the penetration of European traders inland and the passage 


* KinurtlDV. Travels, p. 217, 

’ Selej-t Committee in Slave Tra^ie 1H42, Final Ilrport. Q. l Tim i»n)i.o.-.il 

WUH time nhoulU fon.lni.o to .Iclivor noodn to ...i.l.llcn.-n only on i-.Heipt 

of tho con«igmno..tH of pul/n-oil. ’ noto o.i p. ufiovo. 
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of Native traders from the interior to the coast.^ The white traders 
made advances of goods to the coastal middlemen. These middlemen 
went to the markets and fairs of the interior, where they exchanged 
the goods for currency, usually cowrie currency.® With this currency 
they bought oil from the forest villagers. On their return to the coast 
they adjusted accounts with their creditors on a barter basis. The 
‘bars’, ‘ackees’, ‘coppers’, ‘manillas’, or ‘crews’ w'hich figure in the 
commercial records were measures for valuing trade goods and palm- 
oil ; they were not a circulating medium.® 

Many of the more primitive features of the palm-oil trade passed 
away towards the end of the nineteenth century. A pax upheld by 
governmental power put an end to monopolistic obstruction by 
the coastal tribes and made it possible for the firms to establish 
branches inland. A currency linked to sterling took the place of cowrie 
currency, even in remote forest villages. But this progress, important 
though it was, could not alter the basic economic facts which were 
a consequence of the persisting social order. Production still remained 
dispersed in innumerable small family units: as a result buyers were 
forced to persist in the old methods of seeking out the product. They 
could not dispense with Native intermediaries. They could not free 
themselves from tlie heavy burden of overhead costs. They still 
competed fiercely with each other for turnover; they still sought 
periodical respite from the strain of their competition. From the 
period of the eighteen-fifties, when steam navigation admitted large 
numbers of small traders to compete with the well-established mer¬ 
chant shippers, the rival forces of individualism and combination 

* This (-onflirt of intorest between coastal oncl interior tribes largely explains the 
A«hunti wars aiul (he Egbu-Ibiulan wars of the cightoen-sixtics: it also explains the 
liostilify of the men of Brass to the Xiger Company, and the career of Ja Ja of Opobo. 

* It is well established by evidence from consular reports and from individuol 
memoirs that the coastal tra<le between Europeans and Native middlemen was on 
a barter basis and that tl»c interior tra<ie at fairs and markets was on u currency 
basis. On tho eowTie currency, see R. F. Button. Wanderings m .4/rica (London, 

vol. ii, pp. 

40 cowries = 1 string = {d. to Id. 

5 sfring.s =s 1 bunch = 3c/, to Qd. 

10 bunches = 1 head = Is. 9Jc/. to 2s. 

10 lieads = 1 bag »= la*. or 4 dollars. 

It is obvioxis tlmt the currency system alone would have prevented the white man 
from handling the village trade: only .African middlemen could perform the task of 
biirgaiiiing with a bulky currency for innumerable small quantities of oil, 

* Select Committee on the Slave Trade, Final Report, I$4S, Q. 2G12 (Win. Hutton). 
•Ahliough it is a barter trade, yet the price of the palm oil on the one hand and the 
price of the British goods on the other hand blend to meet in a denomination which 
the black man understands ... in buying the African produce a man estimates his 
palm oil at so many nck<?cs or burs, and you are to pay him that number of ackees 
or bars in certain goods. . . 
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have right up to the present time been continuously in tension. 
Between 1860 and 1890 there was a long series of imposing amal¬ 
gamations: the West Africa Company, the Central African Company, 
the United Africa Company, the National African Company, the 
Royal Niger Company, the African Association. But none of these 
amalgamations covered the whole field of competition. There were 
always some firms which clung to their independence. Even the firms 
which had joined forces frequently behaved as if they were still inde¬ 
pendent: old rivals could not get used to the idea that they were 
now members of the same concern, and continued to undercut each 
other or compete for the services of the smartest middlemen. Tonnage¬ 
hunting had become second nature to them. In the course of time, 
no doubt, some of the old rivalries were forgotten. The new combina¬ 
tions gradually built u]) their esprit de corps and achieved successes 
in stabilizing prices and easing the pressure of competition. But the 
successes were partial and temporary. The new combinations pro¬ 
voked new competition—the competition of established firms which 
extended their business in order to i)rofit from the improved i>rices.i 
or the competition of new businesses wliich the same imi)rovement 
attracted into the trade. If West African commerce is a record of 
imperfect competition, it Ls also a record of imperfect monopoly. 

It will become apparent later on that the same oscillation between 
competition and combination persists in many trades even to-day. 
However, the forces of combination have undoubtedly become muel) 
stronger since the w'ar of 1914—18. In the year 1919 some old- 
established firms like Miller Bros, and F. and A. Swanzy combined 


with the African Association to form the African 


and Eastern Trade 


Company, with an autliorized capital of £10,000.900 and an issued 
capital of api>roximately £6,600,000. In tl»e following year there 
occurred an amalgamation of a different sort; Lever Bros., which 
hitherto liad possessed no direct trading interests in British \Wcsi 
Africa, paid £8,500,000 in purchase of the assets of the Niger Com- 
pany.2 An attempt to bring the African and Eastern Trade Company 
into the same combination just mi-ssed success. But success came 
nine years later. In 1929 the Niger Company and tlie African and 
Eastern merged their interests. This great amalgamation is called 


* NoU?, curiously porsisl^uit u'4*Hl\vur<l niovomt^nt of John Holt Ltd., a 

linn wliich wuH oriKiruilly OKtiihlisluBl in Iho Mnutl of ImtiuukIo Po, hns lonK 
importurit in Nigeria, uiul han in recent years liririly establishctl itself in the Ool<l 

^ Patric KitzgeraW, Indvutirial Cotuhinalion in England (Ix>n«lon, l'J27}, p. 68. Jhe 
fthurcH wore l>ouglit at a pn*rniurn of 550 per eent.: they contributed nothing to the 
revenue of Ixjver Bros., and wore written off in 192L 
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The United Africa Company. It is the commercial colossus of West 
Africa’/ yet it is only a subsidiary—no doubt a very important 
subsidiary—of Unilevers. The combinations which impinge upon the 
lives of African producers are not African combinations merely; they 
embrace many territories, and many commodities. It would be out 
of place here to mark the stages by which the firm of Lever Bros, 
establislied its dominance over the British soap industry, and there¬ 
after extended the sphere of its operations throughout all the in¬ 
dustries based upon oils and fats—and some others besides. Nor is 
this the place to examine in detail the impressive Unilever aUiance 
which in 1929 united the two mighty oil-and-fat dynasties of Great 
Britain and Holland. It is, however, necessary to insist that these 
happenings in a wider world had very great significance for West 
Africa because of their effect upon the structure of the market to 
which West Africa is joined. This subject has never been systema¬ 
tically studied. But an exact understanding of it is surely an essen¬ 
tial preparation for that positive economic policy towards which the 
British administrations in West Africa, as will appear later, have 
begun to move." 

In the i)eriod under review the amalgamation of commercial 
interests in British West Africa, extensive though it was, failed to 
cover the whole field.^ Competition still persisted, and the competing 

* 'United Africft is the keystone of the produce companies.’ Economist, 19th March 
iy38, vol. exxx, p. 638. 

^ A short introduction to the historv of Lover Bros, and Unilevers can bo found 
in Fitzpernld, op. cit., ch. v.: see also the Economist (consult index, esp. for the years 
1920. 1035. 1037. 1038). What is locking so far is a study of the relation between 
Unilevers, other great pun'hnsing finns, and the market for oils and fats. The West 
African governments need exact knowledge for two reasons: (1) because the external 
market is u most important element in the oeonomio background to internal policy; 
(2) bocuuse it is psychologically on important factor, African opinion assiunes that 
unsatisfactory movements in the market for vegetable oils are not the outcome of 
real supply and dcmaml factors, but nro deliberately produced to aowo the interests 
of the large combines—by which they mean The United Africa Company and 
rnilevcrs. The same assumption was made about the price of cocoa, but it was 
not supported by the investigation of the Nowell Commission (see below, p. 213). 
If the situation in the vegetable oils market corresponds with that in the cocoa 
market, it is to the inten.*st of the commercial combinations themselves that there 
sliouhl he a similar investigation. Omne iffnotum pro terribile: if the suspicions against 
them are untoun<lcd, they can only ho dispelknl by publication of the facts. Whatever 
the rt‘suUs of tlie investigntion. the governments should know the facts. But is the 
nj^pointment of ad hoc commissions a sunioient method of eliciting the facU, in this 
und in otlier trades ? Surely, a persistent and steady work of investigation should bo 
always proct^eding, both at the Colonial Oflicc and in the Dependencies, Economic 
policy is a continuous activity and neod.< to bo supported by continuous study. 

The present war is naturally favouring the further extension of combination 
through the elimination of foreign firms: the most notable war casualty in Nigeria is 
the firm of Gottschalk. 
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parties, though reduced in number, still harried their rivals—and 
themselves—with the same weapons. From time to time they still 
sought respite from the costly and wearing struggle. They tried to 
restrict the excesses of commercial warfare by trade-practices agree¬ 
ments The agreements were not kept. They entered into price 
agreements with each other. These did not end the competition for 
tonnage ^ They made price-and-tonnage agreements, binding them¬ 
selves to return into a ‘pool’ for redistribution any purchases m 
excess of the quotas which they allocated to each other on the basis 
of their past performances. These agreements held out larger pro¬ 
spects of success. The latest agreement on this model in the palm 
products trade has secured for the firms an unusually long period 
of quiet.*-^ But there are other trades in which all the old difficulties 
have persisted in an aggravated form right up to the present. Tvo 
of these trades, those of cocoa and ground-nuts, will now be examined 

at some length. 11 i r 

It might have been expected that the cocoa trade would be tree 

from the worst embarrassments and irritations of West African com¬ 
merce, for it is a comparatively modern trade it has had the chance 
of making a fresh start in an age of orderly administration and 
within an area which is comparatively compact (as West African 
distances go) and well supplied with communications. Nevertheless, 

* Since the tm<lo in a two-way buKincs. and tbe profit (a. the firm, often pmnt out) 
mav be on the Halo of imported goodH rather than on tlie purchaso of produce. it ina> 
Til bl ^ the interoH^r Boc-m to be to the interent-^f a firm or manager to meur 
ft loHH through tonnage-hunting for the .ako of the n.-lurii buHine^s in cottons, salt. 

^>To°construct an accurate chronology of all tlio agreements in this (mile, and to 
dcKcriL the special characteriatica of each one. wouhl bo a dinicult an.l nioti.-ulous 
task. Published material is scanty, unpublished inalerial is fragmentary and 
of access; tho memories of participunl.s are elouded and often at '‘‘"J"";;' V 
another. It would, however, appear that agri-erm.nts of varying kinds ‘ 

duration were made or patehe<l up or exteraled in the following years: 1«S.». IJU. 
11)24, 1032, 1935. This ten tative chronology must not be thought cornii li- t. 

* Auntial avcraifc export of C'oroa 


1 
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all the problems which vexed the earlier palm-oil trade have vexed 
the cocoa trade also: they have been particularly acute during the 
past decade, when the price-and-tonnage agreements in the palm- 
products business have been working with an unusual degree of 
smoothness. 

The Royal Commission which investigated the ‘cocoa hold-up’ of 
1937 has fully described the organization of the trade. It reported 
that 98 per cent, of the trade was in the hands of 13 European firms, 
which between them maintained about 130 buying-stations under 
European agents and a much larger number of stations operated 
by Africans. The small remnant of the trade was in the hands of a 
few Syrians or Africans, operating independently and intermittently. 
Of the European firms two were new-comers to the cocoa business 
of the Gold Coast, though they had long since been established else¬ 
where in Africa. Three of the firms, exporting between them rather 
more than a fifth of the Gold Coast crop, were British manufacturers. 
The rest—chief among them The United Africa Company—were 
merchant firms engaged in a two-way business, selling as well as 
buying.* 

These firms, or their predecessors, had always fought a fierce 
competitive battle for tonnage, except during short periods of uneasy 
truce. There were ‘cease fire’ agreements of one kind or another in 
1903 and the following years, in 1925-7, in 1930-1, in 1937-8. The 
men who made the agreements had little faith in their durability. 
They regarded them as ‘breathing spaces’ between bouts of fierce 
com])etition, which would be bound to re-establish itself in the future 
as it had always done in the past.- Yet, when competition did re¬ 
establish itself, its evils compelled them once again to make an efibrt 
of escape. The effort which they made in 1937 was a particularly 
determined one. 

What are tlie evils of competition ? They are the same evils which 
harassed Euroj)ean traders long before a single cocoa pod had been 
]ducked from any West African tree. The chief complaint of the 
cocoa-buying firms to-day is still against the middleman system. In 
the Gold Coast the middlemen are commonly called brokers, or (if 
they are smaller men not in direct touch with the firms) sub-brokers; 
at a rough estimate there are in the Gold Coast alone about 1,500 
of the former and 37,000 of the latter.^ The middleman class is not 
homogeneous, and no scheme of classification can include all its varia¬ 
tions. One can consider the class by working from the smallest 

* Crml. 584.'> of 1938 (Xowell CominL^ion), elj. iv n»ii Appendix D. 

’ Ibid., pora. 158. s Ibid., para. 92. 
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middlemen to the largest: thus in Nigeria one would start with the 
‘ pan buyers ’ or ‘ basket buyers ’ who collect small quantities of cocoa 
in kerosene tins and other receptacles, buying by measure and not 
by weight. These ‘pan buyers’ (who as often as not are Yoruba 
women touring the country-side as ])edlars) sell their cocoa to scale- 
men’, who buy bigger quantities by weiglit and are established in 
most of the native markets. The scalemen dispose of the cocoa to 
African buyers in a larger way of business: eventually it finds its 
way to the European firms, sometimes already ^irepared for export, 
more frequently not. This classification by size does not include all 
the types and degrees of middlemen. Classification by status may 
be attempted, but it will not easily cover all the types, nor will 
it clearly and definitely distinguish where one type merges into 
another. Some of the so-called middlemen are merely salaried servants 
of the firms. At the other extreme are tlie ’ free sellers ’ of the Gold 
Coast who buy on their own capital and sell according to tlieir own 
judgement and choice. Between these two extremes there are many 
permutations and combinations signalized by commissions, salaries 
allowances, retaining fees, and so on.^ In general it may be concluded 
that the middleman class as a v hole enjoys considerable freedoin to 
do its business as it likes: even the middlemen who receive a salary 

possess a large measure of de facto independence. 

The great majority of this large class of African business men 
operate with advances of money received directly or indirectly from 
the firms. The European agent makes an advance to the broker: he 
in turn makes advances to his sub-brokers, who in their turn make 
advances to the farmers. It is against thi.s system that the Kiiroi>ean 
cocoa-buyers (like the palm-oil buyers of the nineteenth century) 
most bitterly inveigh and most desperately rebel. They accuse the 
middlemen of persistent and deliberate dishone.sty in manipulating 
the system. Opportunities for di.shone.st manipulation, they say. 
occur in the following manner. The head olliccs of the firms in Great 
Britain cable to West Africa the ‘buying limits’ within which their 
agents may pun^hasc cocoa: these limits are ncces.sarily changeil froin 
time Uj time in accordance with the movement of world prices and 
general business prospects. When the West (’oast agent is mstriictei 
to change the buying limit, he must at once inform his brokers and 
call them to declare the stocks which they have bought at the pre¬ 
viously ruling price. If the market is rising, the firms w ill gain ii 
large stocks have been bought: if tlic market is falling, it is to tlieii 
interest that the stocks already purchased should he small. But the 

* paras. 101-4. 
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interest of the brokers is the exact contrary. It will pay them, if 
prices are rising, to pretend that their purchases are smaller than the 
ones they have actuaUy made; for in this way they will be able to 
divert to themselves a profit which should properly go to the firms. 
The firms accuse them of holding stocks on a rising market imtil 
there is a break in price: then they declare their accumulated hold¬ 
ings at the top of the price. As a result the firms are short of cocoa 
when they could sell it profitably and are deluged with it when they 

have to stand the loss of falling prices. 

If these allegations are true, cocoa-buying cannot possibly be 
profitable. The United Africa Company declared before the Nowell 
Commission that between 1930 and 1937 it lost £1,338,000 in the 
business. It submitted for the period graphs showing the purchases 
it had made day by day and the prices it had paid: comparison with 
world prices ruling on the same days showed that The United^Affica 
Company had overpaid West African sellers to the tune of £350,000. 
If all the firms had overshot the world price in similar measure, the 
sellers had received in these seven years £1,000.000 more than was 
rightfully due to them. This was a figure equal to £1. 65 . per ton. 
No wonder the firms were driven to combine in their own defence! 
They declared that their losses had become intolerable. They also 
argued that it was the middlemen, not the farmers, who raked in the 
profits of over-payment. The vast company of broker's and sub- 
brokers maintained themselves, not only by the legitimate and ille¬ 
gitimate money which they made out of the firms, but by the charges 
which they imposed upon the farmers. Many of them robbed the 
farmers outright by using false weights and measures.^ Many of them 
perverted the advances system into an abuse of usury which brought 
the farmers into liopeless debt-slavery. It was therefore to the in¬ 
terest both of the African producers and the European traders that 
the middleman-and-advanccs system should be liquidated. But this 
system was rooted in the ’insane competition’ which was the curse 
of the trade. The conclusion of the argument was clear. The ‘pool’ 
was justified. 

Can the argument be accepted ? The Nowell Commission accepted 
much, but not all, of the evidence which supported it. It refused to 
put all the blame u])on the middlemen. They, too, were the victims 
of tlie tonnage-hunting habit: the larger brokers, like the European 

^ On the othiT Imnil. there U the pmetire of adulteration. 'They adulterate every 
ble,‘v‘^cd thing', said Mary Kingsley. Pending the reformation of these evils (a reforma- 
tion which has already made eonsidcrable progress) there are the mitigations of the 
caveat emptor rule and a sense of comedy. 
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firms had good cause to be anxious about their advances, and sus¬ 
picious about the declarations of sub-brokers. Moreover, tlie middle¬ 
men professed suspicion of the firms: they accused the European 
agents of amiouncing fictitious falls in the market price in order to 
force them to declare their stocks. This practice, they said, was not 
merely a trap for the dishonest broker, but a cause of hardship and 
loss to the honest one.^ The fii-ms had indeed made it clear m 
evidence that their own European servants were often blameworthy. 
The declarations of stocks which they made to their head olfices in 
Great Britain were not always trustworthy. West Coast agents com¬ 
plained one London witness, ‘have at the back of their minds the 
idea that Head Office can in some mysterious way make money on 
every ton of cocoa they buy, and that no matter what price is paid 
Head Office can always find a way of getting out of the cocoa at a 
profit Aie we then to conclude that ‘ Head Office is the only inno¬ 
cent member of this wicked commercial society, a member always 
sinned against, never sinning? Surely Head Office’ must shoulder 
part of the blame. Surely it has the elementary duty of fraimng a 
policy and discijilining the servants who refuse to carry it out.- 
Indignation, it was suggested earlier,^ is a fault ot temper which 
occurs too frequently on the West Coast. The collaborators in com¬ 
merce, white and black, see too easily the mote in their neighbour s 
eye and ignore the beam in their own. Tlie Nowell Commission 
siiowed itself aware of this fault of temper. It refused to heap all the 
blame upon any single class. But it did condemn the systcni. It 
accepted with minor reservations the statements of commercial loss 
which the firms submitted, and agreed that this loss made a sound 
merchanting policy wellnigh impossible.^ It agreed that the cocoa 
growers, although they sometimes benefited by a passing on oi the 
brokers’ commissions, had not really gained by the excess payments 
which the Imying firms bad made. The cost oi the middleman systeni 
bore heavily ujion the j.roducers, not so much because individual 
middlemen made excess profits, but because there were too many 
middlemen. In addition, the system by which middlemen made 
advances to farmers did too easily become a system ot usury and 
debt-slavery.^ In short, the Nowell C.’ommission accepted m substance 

’ A^vtl-y Cotuit Iuin in .-oi.ViTHf.t ion with tho author expressed 

l.iK oiriphutio opiniot. that tho tru.lo will nov.-r Iiriilthy until Omc-o haa bwn 

t-oiirag<‘OUM oiiougli to diamiiia wnior a(^cntii who fail to curry ou iiih rue loiia. 

* IiIkjVC, p. <201. . , r t 

* 'J-hr. minor ntaorvalioiiH n-f.T to forward huymj?. holdii.K for a nsa. iu. 

‘ Tho iMA Kituulioii in a typical cocoa villugo is unalysc-d below, pp. .78.K0. 
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the first part of the argument submitted by the firms. It agreed that 
the advances system demanded drastic reformation. It also agreed 
that this reformation could not be achieved until the root of ‘insane 

competition’ had been pulled up. 

From the point of view of the firms the obvious way of elimmatmg 

‘insane competition’ is by combination among themselves. This is 
their traditional remedy. This is the remedy which the cocoa-buying 
firms adopted in 1937. But is it appropriate ? This question can be 
divided into two. Is the remedy of a ‘ pool ’ in the public interest ? 

Is it truly in the interest of the firms themselves ? 

Consider the second question first. In answering it there is no need 
to begin with abstract theory; the record of West African experience 
is a full one. In giving evidence before the Nowell Commission the 
Eurojiean firms denied that they were creating a monopoly, and 
argued that by raising the prices to world-market level and restoring 
the just profit of trade they would encourage the entry of new com¬ 
petitors. Precisely! But would not the entry of new competitors 
break the ring of price-and-tonnage agreement ? Would it not start 
again the old tonnage-hunting rivalries ? This had happened again 
and again in all the produce businesses of West Africa. It was 
happening in the ground-nut business at the very time when the 
firms in the cocoa business were formmg their ‘pool’. It w'as a pity 
that these mercliants, and the Nowell Commission itself, were so 
closely preoccupied with the worries of Accra and Ibadan: other¬ 
wise they might have learnt useful lessons from happenings at Kano. 

Kano is the chief centre of Northern Nigeria’s ground-nut trade.^ 
In this trade, as in all other West African trades, very small parcels 
of produce have to be secured for the market from scores of thousands 
of little farmers dispersed over a wi 'e territory. The co-operation of 
.\frican middlemen has therefore been no less essential in the ground¬ 
nut area than in the palm-oil or the cocoa areas. Like their kind 
evervwhcre, these middlemen employ their own salaried servants and 
also lniy produce from smaller middlemen—though the advances pest 

‘ Knno to day handli*^ ahoxit two-third.^ of tho crop: the second important produc- 
inj' aiul nuirkoting centre is Katsiim province, Bomu province is potentially a large 
prodneer, but expansion ilopencls on cheaper transport: at proj^nt there are two 
costly outlets to luurkot, by road to the raihhoad at Kano or alternatively to the 
raihhead at Jos. Then' is also some production in the riverain area; see p* 221 below* 
The Kano trade start oil with the railway* Export figxircs arc os follows: 

1912-13 , . * . 5*000 tons 

1910-20 . 30,000 

1929-30 , . . . 150,000 „ 

In the nineteen-thirties there was eonsidomblo oscillation, according to seasons and 
(with a time-lap) to price inovemonts. In 1936-7 there wiis a phenomenal crop of 
333,000 tons, but as a rule the crop remams nearer 150,000 tons than 200,000* 
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has never reached such dimensions as in the produce businesses of 
the South, and is now under reasonable control.^ At one time there 
were many substantial Hausa merchants in the ground-nut trade. 
To-day there are very few Hausa middlemen of any substance." In 
Northern Nigeria, no less than in the south, the European firms have 
established their buying-stations in the back-country and tlius 
brought themselves closer to the sc^arce of supply. But it is not 
only European competition which has compelled the Hausa traders 
to give ground. They have given ground to ‘S^Tian’ competitors.^ 
The European firms also have given ground before Syrian’ com¬ 
petition.^ This was a force wliich tliey never seriously reckoned with 
until recently. They were sufficiently preoccupied with the rivalries 
inside their own community. High overhead charges, tonnage¬ 
hunting, ‘cut-throat competition’—all the usual afflictions of West 
African commerce—reproduced themselves in the northern market.'.. 
The familiar mitigations and remedies also reappeared in the north. 
Some of the competing firms were absorbed by the amalgamations 
of 1020 and 1929 into The United Africa Company. But not all of 
them were absorbed. Independent and fiercely competing businesses 
still survived.'^ In the course of time they found the iiace of com¬ 
petition too hot. During the 1927-8 season the majority ot them 
formed an agreement; the two French companies, however, still kept 
aloof. In 1930 the French com[)anies also entered the circle, whicli 
from now on seemed to all extents and purposes complete.® 


‘ Tins in purt 4 luf* to th<^ trouhli- which i-xpcrion.-o i.i recos oriiiK 

from tho pouMiint fann.-ix, whic-h in liirn purtly due to iho action of tho Native 

A«lminiKtrtttion courts in enforcing Hu‘ I<onini<- law uKainst usury. 

3 TJ.o only n-nllv substantial Hausa tnidor to-.lay is Kl H.lhsiui <lan Tata, who 
in a normal year buys ul>out 20,000 tons uinl si^Ls to (he exporter wlio otT.-rs the best 
T,ri<-o He has outside Kuno from 20 to :{0 buyinK-stutions—8 of th«-in in tjovcimnent 
plots for which he has to pay a rent, the rest rent.frc«c4 in markets nn.l.-r Nutivo 
Administration lontrol. More typi<-al of th<« 40.O4l.l Hausa .n..l<llem.«n who still 
survive is Mornun natJwo^la: hehas 0 huyinK-posts.3 of whu-hure ... «overn.n<'nt piot.s 
a Them are to-.lay in Kano eight ‘Syrian’ merchants who ship giound-.uits d.rc<-t 
to ICurope. Actually the majority of these an-Lehanese 

another—Mr. S. Hu« cah.tho most iini>ortnnt of them all—is by origin a I ripolitan .b w. 

* eg ut thoend of the IU20's V.A.C. alone posseas<'<l about 80 outstations m the 
Kuno urea: at the end of the HKJO’s it poss^-ss,-! no more than 2.,. his 
was in part .lue to ‘Sviian’ coinp.*tition. though internal ratiomih^ut ion following 

the amalgamation of 1029 was probably a more important cause. , 

- Th .4 European (inns establish^ at Kano in the gruun.J.nut ru< e are: Unite.l 
Afri.-aCo., «. H. Ollivant (now un.l.T the control ofth- forni.-i ). .lolin Holt, I ulerson 
Zochonis. Tangalakis, I^ndon an.l Kano Trmling Co., ami two Meneh companies 
(S.C.O.A. an.l C.K.A.O.). Before the pmsent war there were also (wo German com- 
panics. L. Ouiser and .Jois kel. Th-^ Swiss linns ol Ou.Mlan 1« r6res and Weiberl 

collup«-.l in 19:J0: Ouiser then took ov.t the Inlter’s busim-ss. 

• Only the Ixmdon an.l Kano Co. sUiod <,utsi.le. This is a very mtorosting lirm 
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The agreement was carefully drafted; it stabilized prices and allo¬ 
cated quotas. But though it safeguarded the agreeing parties apinst 
each other, it did not safeguard them against the competition ot 
new-comers to the trade. A most formidable competitor soon began 
to threaten their comfort and security: he was a ‘Syrian’ nained 
S. Raccah. He had started his career in 1913 as an employee of a 
Tripolitan firm 'ftdth agents in Manchester: in 1918 he went into 
business as an independent middleman. About 1927 he found hw 
business threatened by the policy of the firms in pushing out their 
buying-stations, and decided that he must either give up competmg 
altogether or extend Ms competition to the export trade. He began 
his new venture in the 1927-8 season by exporting 20 tons. The 
following figures give the measure of his success. 


Year 

Total from Kano* 

Share of S. Raccah'f 

192S-9 : 

\ 128,000 

1,700 

1933-4 ' 

1 214,700 

42,000 

1934-5 

, 158,000 

25,000 

1935-6 

154,000 

25,000 

1936-7 

330.000 

j 32,000 

1937-8 

153,000 

1 39,000 

1938-9 

141,000 

1 49,000 


• Figures supplied by Kano manager U.A.C. t Figures supplied by Mr. Raccah. 

In 1938-9 ^Ir. Raccah’s export amounted to more than a third of 
the crop and exceeded the export of The United Africa Company. 
His success broke the ‘pool’. The United Africa Company and other 
firms claimed release from the price-and-tonnage agreement in order 
that they might be free to fight a price war with Raccah and thereby 
win back—if they succeeded in the price war—their share of the trade.*^ 


(it was the only Ann to establish itself in Kano before the railway) and enjoys support 
from n powerful slupping family: this enables it to some extent to stand outside 
the commercial hurly-burly. It is not, however, deeply implicated in the ground-nut 
trade. 

‘ ‘Insane competition' wo\ild have been in full swing ogain had it not been for 
the outbreak of tho Kutopean war in September 1039. But then the Ministrj* of Food 
in Great Britain established control over the chief West African commodities. 

The loading exporters, including Mr, Raccah, were given quotas on the following 
basis; 


United Africa Co., 
Paterson Zoclionis 
G. B. Ollivant 


47-4 

4-52 


per cent. 

•, 


6-52 




C.F.A.O. . 
Tangalakis . 

Raccah 

London and Kano Co. 
S.C.O.A. 


%• 


7-26 

(has left Kano recently) 
20-5 per cent. 

7-25 
1-08 




This leaves a small part of the crop for shipment by the small independent ‘SjTian 
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How are we to explain the success of Mr. Raccah in making such 

inroads into the business which the European firms ‘ ^ 

thoueht-divided so comfortably among themseh es . 1 he ans 
L a simple one : Raccah offered the sellers a better price. How n as 
he able^to offer a better price ? The answer is again simple. lo« 
overhead charges, audacity, and hard work 

during the marketing season were Rom a am to , 

ployed three competent African clerks: one ‘ 

ndividiial who had served a term of imiirisonment tor torgerv , mir 
no“ arned ith wages and worked under the vigilant supervision 

1 ,” 

-rh. •£ 

I . .vr t>.t. A \V A.M. but lire* not at proiiont 
axporUirn. who aro now tompornry iii< n» >■ rk-o tl.oy lik.-. Thoy tiaiinot. 

inomherH of t)»« •Hyiitlifuto : i.o. tlaw < ! ' . jj ( 1 ,,.^ of tliu tru.le. 

howovor. hope by pri-R.-cutUnK to 

They cannot .lo what Kacoah ^.„„trol m-asurert. 

comi>.kitivo buyiTiK haw VKM..n en.l(.« ^ ^ ,,^^setl on notes of roiiverHation« 

. My otteount of Mr. ^ traders of Kano, neanbors 

whie). I held with Mr. 

of the ‘ Syrian ’ community. African j’, beRinnii.K and development. 

. I <lo not refer to the "X-h occurred in lU:i7-8. thouRh the 

war-time 4 uuta urrungemoiilH i5 
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African traders had the best justification for regarding their buying 
agreements merely as ‘breathing spaces’ between bouts of fierce 
competition. Experience had testified repeatedly to the imper¬ 
manence of these agreements. We have seen that the cocoa-buj-ing 
firms themselves, in their evidence to the Nowell Commission, argued 
that competition was in the nature of things bound to reassert itself. 
Did they really believe this ? If they did, their ‘ pool ’ would not cure 
the evils which affiicted commerce: it would only bring temporary 
alleviation. ‘Imperfect combination’ is no cure for the evils of 
‘insane competition’. 

If the foregoing analysis is true, the defensive measures which the 
European firms favour, their ‘ pools are not remedies for the diseases 
which afflict West African commerce, but only palliatives. They are 
not really in the interests of the firms themselves. They do not bring 
relief from the evils of * insane competition ’; they offer nothing more 
than temporary respite and short breatliing-spaces. The firms would 
nevertheless reply that these breathing-spaces are becoming longer. 
They would den}- that they are unmindful of their past experience; 
they would argue that they are able to eliminate past errors in the 
management of tlieir combinations, and thereby secure, at the very 
least, lengthening periods of stable trade, and tlie accumulation of 
‘modest reserves’. One feels, however, that behind this argument 
there is a great hope rather than a sure and certain faith. The very 
recent experiences of the firms in the ground-nut trade give no ground 
for faith. And their testimony before the commission which investi¬ 
gated the cocoa trade suggests that they do not fully trust their 


iigiircs illustrate t ho effect which the.>«tnhiUzat ion of profitable prices hixs in stimulating 

the <*ntrv of this class, 

% 

Hold Coast 



1H32-3 ' 

' lfi33-i ' 

, l!)34-5 1 

1935-6 

i 1930-7 

1937-8 

1938-9 

Xo. of siniill shippers 
(Cortificato register) . 

1 

1 

1 

• ^ 

1 


2 r> 

1 

2 ') 

23 

114 

80 

rereontugo of export 

1 4-9 ' 

5*5 

'2-'3 

1«8 

0-6 

5-7 

; 9-6 


African exiK»rterss in cocoa ni.,1 other crops, though they may have promisotl well 

in goo<l tinu's, have so far gi\ en ot-ant proof of their willingness an»l ability to stay 

the course over a long perioil. More significant than the inereusetl tonnage sliippe'd 

by this class between 19:17 un.l is the rise of A. C. Loventis in the same period. 

ilo IS an extremely capable specialist in the cotton goods business and has put most 

of hi.s energy into tlmt, but at ihe .same time ho has been mindful of the benefits of 

a two-way trade and has begun quickly to increase his share of the cocoa business. 

<le.sj„te the opposition of established firms. Hisexport in 1937-8 was 0-5 per cent, of 

the croi>: in 19.18-9 it was 4-0 ikt cent. Tliere is every reason to beliovo that this 

share would have rapidly grown had it not been for the establishment of the war 
control scheme. 
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power ‘of themselves to help themselves’. They want the government 
lo help them. They are aware that their measures for stab.^^-ng 
of trade are distasteful to important sections of the West African 

population: they protest that this 

believe that the West African administrations should jilaj an actiie 
part in educating public opinion in order that it may recognise the 
Advantages of ‘pools’. Sometimes they ask for even greater support. 
An important vdtness before the Nowell Commission P~P°”'’'^;'^ “ 
scheme which would have associated the government ii itli the com 
bining firms. He argued that this association would be a guarantee 
to African producers that the prices offered for cocoa did genuinel> 
represent tAe maximum which the world market ii^s able to offer. 
Certainly a government representative on the cocoa-buying 
tion woAld be in a position to check the prices offered and to veto 
unfrirmanipulation if it were attempted. But the Nowell Co.m 

mission viewed the proposal in a different bgbt-not tlm 
of actual market-prices to the African producers, but the guarantee 
of existing export quotas to the established European ' 

commission did not favour such a guarantee. It declared it ““de. 
rb^e in principle that definite shares of the cocoa trade should be 
veld for a long period in particular firms, to the excliisioi of 

effective competition ’. It regarded the proposal as 
secure for the firms ‘a monopoly backed by statute . 
about the proper relation between private enterprise pu 

authority were very (lifferent.i 

. Ti,„ propo-ai, i,y Mr. Knirtu, for 

KUininuri/AMl in tho Nowfll Cominir.:sioii r« p (jovf'riiiiifnt un<l Iti'* Africnn 

tho Colo„i.l Oiru o a...! 11.0 aoW Co„s. "‘p,,,. „ ,,„Urv of 

which i« ft.llowfti tho oiithivak of war in 

Hotn<* rtffiToncc iK duo 1o tho nitua lo i • . 1 ^ l„ tliirt oinoi gonoy producers 

though thiHiH not properly withiiit t-oniingoncy of ad-litionid hunlotw on 

tho bnimh taxpuyor: the Hituation ^rnil4 IK .\t tlio >*amo tiiiH*. tho Kuro- 

rnoro KccMiro tJiun it lm<l .lur.nc Uk- war ol > ‘ ^ .over for 

-.. b,r iha li^i liin. a, iwa- .. 

thcr cosu und "'“"“' 7 .'; " ^UK-ir own cirdo t.n.i tho compotit.vo 
ugaifiKt diHloyul ooiripotilivo pni t tlio cyohtHl rhythm of ‘ uiHiino 

UMBduUs of oulHidttrB. TIiuh, undor 10 p ^ ■ iirrrstofi; govornmonl 

U,„ pcrl-ct, 

' Tl»; ™u.,.l..r wha-h ... .w.iw. « ,il i.. U.o fu.,,™ supply 
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Chap.n 


Our second question has now presented itself. Granted that the 
diseases which afflict West African commerce must be remedied, are 
the remedies which the European firms propound in the public 
interest ? It would be out of place here to go too deeply into first 
principles: let us simply assume that the government is bound by 
its professions of trusteeship, and that it has the duty of maintaining 
or establishing an economic order which will, at the least, secure to 
African producers fair payment for the commodities which they offer 
in the world’s markets. According to the nineteenth century’s liberal 
colonial policy—which was a special application of its liberal eco¬ 
nomic theory—negative action by the government was sufficient to 
realize this end. If the ‘open door’ were maintained, competitive 
bidding from the buyers of all nations would give the producers the 
full and fair market-price. The government must be active in main¬ 
taining law and justice; in commercial affairs it could be passive, 
neutral. This assumption, as has been shown earlier, did not reckon 
with the fact that free competition includes freedom to compete in a 
struggle for monopoly; nor did it reckon with the combinations 
which, though falling short of monopoly, do in fact restrict the 
‘higgling of the market’. Can a government which is conscious of 
its responsibilities towards producers give full freedom to the com¬ 
binations and agreements which we have seen operating in West 
Africa ? 


Do these combinations and agreements force producers to accept 
lower prices than those which freely competitive buyers wouJd offer? 
The produce-buying firms argue that they have an interest in paying 
the full market-price; for most of them have more capital invested 
in the sale of European goods than in the purchase of African crops, 
and it is therefore to their advantage to sustain African purchasing 
power.^ No doubt this is in a broad sense true; but it does not foUow 
that firms and their agents invariably possess the vision, or even the 


t his missing factor of stability M ill assuretUy have to bo thought out clearly and stated 
firnily. A wnniing against the wrong kind of fusion between public authority and 
private enterprise, attempted amidst tho pressure and fervour of war, is contained 
m tlie liistory of tho Empire Resources Development Committee, which achieved 
notoriety towards tho conclusion of the last war. See this Survey, vol. ii. part i, 
pp. lOOff. end 113ff. ^ 

• According to evidenco submitted to the NoweU Commission, the capitalization 
ol produce-buying and incrclianimg firms is as follows: 


OoH Coast Nigeria 

.Men haadising trade . . £ 6 . 234.123 £ 7,834 498 

Piwluce trade . . . £3,313.678 £5.245.838 

„ . £9.547.801 £13,080.135. 

However, some of the cocoa-bujnng firms (see above, p. 210) are manufacturers who 
have no selling interests in West Africa. 
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power to refuse immediate advantages for the sake of the long-term 
interests of their businesses. Statistical evidence on comparative 
prices under competition and combination is very difficult to obtain ; 
Lt the foUowing table-admittedly not of the highest mtrmsic im¬ 
portance—does give a definite impression of the disadvantages 
Offered by producers who have been subjected to a buying combiiia- 

tion: 

Ground-nut Prices 


Kano 


Baro 


Season 


193:J-4 
1034-5 
1935-0 
1030-7 

1937- 8 

1938- 9 

1939- 40 


Closing 


- * 

£ s. 

d. £ 

8. 

d. ' 

3 0 

0 , 2 

0 

0 1 

4 10 

0 8 

17 

6 ' 

0 5 

0 1 7 

0 

0 1 

f 

7 10 

0 7 

10 

0 

G 0 

0 2 

12 

6 

2 17 

0 , 4 

10 

0 

1 

5 6 

3 5 

12 

0 i 


Opening 

£ 8. (i. 

3 0 0 

4 10 0 

0 10 0 
7 10 0 

5 12 0 

3 10 0 

0 12 0 


Closing 


£ 8 . </. 
3 5 0 
5 10 0 

5 10 0 

3 15 0 

3 0 0 

4 12 


7 2 


0 

0 


Judged by these figures the relation between Kano and Baio 
prices is rather capricious ; sometimes Kano has had the advantage, 
sometimes Baro. In some years, however, Baro has been at an 
extremely heavy disadvantage. Yet it ought to enjoy ... all ycais a 
marked advantage. The extent of the advantage is suggested m th. 
figures for the year KUO; these figures are based on the schedule ol 
costs admitted by the firms themselves under the war-time marketing 
scheme The crop can be carried to market more cheaply from Baio 
beeau- it is carried by river. How then did it happen that the 
prices of the nineteen-thirties failed to give the Baro maikct its 
natural due? Nigerian ofiicials believe that monopoly mterlered 
with nature. In Kano, the enterprise of Mr. Raecah was- sccunng 
for producers the benefit of competitive prices. In Baro, tra.le iia.-, 
whoUy in the hands of two firms. The United Airica ( om,.any and 
Messrs John Holt Ltd. Ever since 1027, when the Marine Depart¬ 
ment withdrew from its business in river steamers, tlic.se two firms 
enjoyed unchallenged control of transiiort on the Niger. As jirodiiie 
buyJrs they worked in close agreement with each other arranging 
prices and partitioning areas of commercial activity. Agents of the 
Arms did not conceal from government officers their dcsiie to make 
substantial profits in these areas m order to oHset then loiv profits 
(if not their actual losses) in the areas where competition was keen. 
It is possible that their zeal overshot the mark, ihe district along 
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the Minna-Baro railway is naturally well suited to ground-nut produc¬ 
tion, and in the late nineteen-twenties the prospects of expansion 
seemed good. In the nineteen-thirties these prospects d^^nindled 
away.^ 

Tlie firms do not accept \vithout dispute this table of figures or 
the argument which has been based upon it. They say that the Baro 
prices are 20s. to 15s. too low: they are outstation prices which do not 
include the ‘zoning rate’—i.e. the average cost of bringing to rail- 
or river-head all the produce of the area from all the out&tations. 
This rate, which is lower than actual cost of carriage from distant 
stations, and liigher than the actual cost of carriage from near-by 
stations, is designed, so they say, to encourage production over a 
wide area. But it certainly has not achieved this object. Moreover, 
inclusion of the ‘zoning rate ’, though it would reduce the discrepancy 
between Baro and Kano prices, would not remove it. The firms are 
prepared to defend the discrepancy as a matter of commercial policy. 
They justify their ‘reasonable profit’ in the Baro area as a compensa¬ 
tion for the losses inflicted on them by ‘the intense competition in 
the Kano area from the activities of pui’chasers who have not the 
same established cliargcs as the Europeans firms 

It may confidently be concluded that these Baro producers would 
have done better under a system of competitive bujdng. It is likely 
that other producers are suffering comparable disadvantages under 
the system of buyers’ combination.® Can the government remain 
indifferent ? The responsibility of the European firms is primarily 
towards their own shareholders; but the government is responsible 
for the well-being of the Nigerian i)eople. So long as prices are really 
fixed by the higgling of the market, the government may be content 
to remain aloof. But when prices are determined by commercial 

' The above is bast'd on records kindly put at my disposal by tho Director of Agri- 
cultiiic. In 1927-8 the Badeggi di.striut on the Minna-Baro railway exported 1,389 
tons: in 1939 tho export was virtually nil. Cultivators have changed over to food 
crops, rice, and chillies. 

* The above paragraph is based on criticisnjs of my draft kmdly offered by the 
Secretary of The United Africa Company. 

’ e.g. the bennisced producers of Benue province. .After 1922 there was a drop 
of £9 per ton in tho price of the crop, «lue at least in part to the cessation of competi- 
tion between John Holt & Co. and the Niger Co. From 1923 to 1929 tho margin 
between tho price paid at Katsina Ala and the Liverpool price varied between £15 
and £l I per ton. ami was never le*s than £11. The grower received no benefit from 
the high prices of 1924 and 1925. hut when tho Liverpool price fell in 1930 tho local 
j)rice was at onco lowered. Even in the period of veiy low prices in the thirties 
tho margin between Liverpool and local j)rices was maintained at £10, except in 
1934. But in 1930 the margin was <lropped to £7. This sudden benefit to the producer 
coincide!] with tho cjilry of a French company us a competitive purchaser of tho crop. 
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policy, any government which knows its duty will want to have an 

effective voice in making the policy. _ 

Can the government enforce a system of perfect competition . In 

view of the trend of economic development, not only in West Africa 
but elsewhere, it may be doubted whether the government has the 
power to do this. And even if it did have the power, it might very 
well shrink from using it. Unrestricted competition, we have seen 
again and again, produces absurd e.vcesses under West African con¬ 
ditions. It is ruinous to the European traders, and may veil be 
contrary to the long-term interests of African producers. We must 
not forget that the European traders have rendered and are rendering 
essential service to the people of West Africa. The history of legiti¬ 
mate trade’ is a worthy one, even an inspiring one. British West 
Africa to-day is a creation of the traders’ frontier. It cannot to-day 
do without the traders. If we endeavour to imagine what would he 
the situation of Nigeria and the Gold Coast if ’insane competition 
did really cause a general collapse of the European hrnis. we shou d 
value them more highly than some government oftcnjl® ''0»t ‘o 
do The Africans are not ready to take their place. Ihe .Syiian.s. 
useful though they may be. have not the capital nor the tradition nor 
the e.xperience which are required for mamtammg and strengthening 
the economic framework of British West Africa.^ It is the govern¬ 
ment’s duty to promote the common welfare of the territoir .mt 
people which it rules; the common welfare depends on the vcllare 
of the producers, and that of the traders also. Ihe government, 
therefore, if it understands the commercial situation, cannot desire 
to restore the conditions of competitive individualistic anarchy. 

This does not mean that the governinent must accept the nev 
order which the European firms offer as a remedy lor anarchy. As 
has been shown, it must sometimes reckon with the possibility that 
the buying combinations will depress prices. It must always reckon 
with the certainty that Africans will accuse the comhiiia ions ol 
depressing prices. The government has the responsibility ot basing 
British rule upon the consent of the governed, and this consent Mill 

* Soo iioto oil p. 218 alK>vo on Binall coroa Hhip|>or« in tho (Jol.l Const Noto also 
.l,„ .iodine of ll... Cresde populn.inn of LTeotow,, belore .S.vr.nn 

peintoi out thnt the I-.nroponn nn-rehants ,.ro only hir.l, of pns.»g,. 
in W.-st Africa, cnjoyiiiK froqmmt J.-av an.l n-lirii.K <-arIy. It inuHt. howovor. lv 
nimoinbortMl that tho ' Syrian«\ though they .io not take f.-oqnont 

aXiy implioatod in tho country wlutro they mako tho.r .nonoy. I ho Lobanoso in 
Kami oduLo thoir ohildron at homo an.l son.l th-ir money thoro, and hupo to rot no 
in tl.o end to k-ad tho good lifo in thoir own country, for whicli they have a touching 

uffoctiou* 
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become forfeit if the Africans believe themselves imprisoned in a com¬ 
mercial order which they feel to be unjust and detestable. There is 
no doubt about their detestation of ‘ pools The Nowell Commission 
felt complete certainty about this. It was faced by the unanimity of 
African testimony, and by something more. The ‘hold up’ of selling 
which was still continuing when the commission reached the Gold 
Coast proved that there was substantial unanimity of action. The 
firms argued that the ‘ hold up ’ was an artificial thing, the result of 
propaganda and intimidation by ‘ agitators ’ and chiefs and brokers. 
But it was not so. The farmers themselves were solidly in opposition 
to the combining firms.^ The firms protested their intention of paying 
to the producers the full market-price, after reasonable deductions 
had been made for costs and profit. But the spokesmen of the pro¬ 
ducers made answer, ‘We believe them not.’^ The commission dis¬ 
covered ‘an attitude of intense suspicion on one side and of injured 
integrity on the other’. How can commerce produce its healthy 
effects in such an atmosphere ? Commerce, when it is not perverted,® 
is an affair of reciprocal advantage: recognition of this reciprocity 
creates goodwill. An imperial authority which is responsible for the 
peace, order, and good government of its subjects, and professes in 
addition to be their trustee, cannot allow this goodwill to be squandered. 

But how can it be restored ? It would be a mistake to assume that 
the combining European firms invariably merit the suspicion which 
they excite. The combination of 1937 happened to coincide with a 
catastrophic fall in the price of cocoa. This w'as bad luck for the 
firms. Their combination did not cause the fall in price. Primarily 
it was caused by the bursting of a speculative boom in America.^ The 
Nowell Commission, after a very close examination of the world mar¬ 
ket for cocoa, concluded that the European firms established in West 
Africa could not exert any important or durable influence on the 
trend of world prices. But the West African growers and middlemen 
do not understand world prices. They too readily believe that boom 
levels are the normal and natural thing, and that low’er levels are 

' Cind. -'i845 of 1938, ch. vi, esp. paras. 208-10, describing the very significant 
Farmers’ Vnions of the Gold Const. In Nigeria (ibid., ch. \-i) the farmers left it to 
the middlemen to play the active part. 

• il>id., pnrns 385-9 (esp. testimony of Sir Ofori Atta). 

• On ‘perversion’ see this Surt-ex/, vol. ii, part i, pp. 20-1. 

See Appendix B, giving prices of No. 1 Accra cocoa from lOlOto 1939. Tlie steep 
drop from 1937 to 1938 ocenrred in the marketing season at the turn of the year. 
It was due in general to the ‘recession’ in American business, and also to the abnormal 
accumulation of stocks, caused in part by a serious underestimate of the Gold Coast 
crop. A crop-forecasting committee has since been established in the Gold Coast, 
but forecasting is a chancy business. 
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caused by an unscrupulous manipulation which robs them of their 
due.^ They ought to be told the truth. Lilve other producers of raw 
materials they need education in the objective facts of the world 
economy with which their fortunes are linked. 

This matter of education is very important, and should be made 
one of the chief tests by which the soundness or unsoundness of the 
commercial system is judged. The system of one-sided combination 
among European buyers does not pass the test. It denies to tlie 
Africans the opportunity of regarding themselves as active collabora¬ 
tors in the world’s commercial business. It confronts them with 
prices which have in appearance been determined by the will ot one 
party to the commercial transaction. When the combining Euro¬ 
peans protest that the prices which they offer are not arbitrary, but 
are on the contrary determined by the forces of supply and demand, 
the Africans reiterate their cry of distrust; ’We believe tliem not. 
The firms argue that the government, after satisfying itself that the 
prices are fair, ought publicly to endorse them. They believe that 
the government’s reluctance to do this is a sign of moral cowardice. 
But the truth is more complicated. A government standing above 
both buyers and sellers may properly assume tlie function of price- 
fixing. It may even, on grounds of public i>olicy, add by subsnly an 
increment to the market-price. Or it may attempt to iron out fluc¬ 
tuations over a period of years.^ These operations are not easy, but 
if they are intelligently and resolutely performed, they have an 
educative effect in addition to their economic one. But a government 
which contented itself with the humbler role of endorsing tlie state¬ 
ments of a buyers’ combination could not hope to proiluce the same 
effect even if its endorsement were preceded by careful imiuiry. Nor 
would it dispel the suspicion with whicli the pronouncements and 
decisions of the combination are regarded. It would be more ikcly 
to attract some of this suspicion to itself. This conclusion is based 
upon general experience of the relationship between resiionsibility 
and power. A government which takes responsibility for the opera¬ 
tion of a commercial system must also take power to regulate that 
system. And it must exercise that power publicly. 

• -TlH-n, iK mx-ry inriicatioi, that tha farrnara of tho Provin..-« if not of 

NiKOriQ na a wholo. ntill regar.l tl.o pH.-a pai.l for tla-ir pro.lu.o Uun.iK ti.o boom 
yeara a« nornml ami lho«. pniU -birii.g tho inoro fr.-quor.I p,.rioUH of .l.’pre«H.oii oh 
aboonnal.’ Hf.porl o/a CommU^ion appointed in A'.yrrm lo r-^a.nnu l{,^omme,ula>on^ 
by the on thr Market,ny o/ Wr.t AJriran Coroa, NiK-Tm. SoHH.onal I apor 

impart i. PP- 2H1-2. for diHousHion of the mana«om.nt by 
public authority of New Zealuml dairy products prices. 

Q 
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It has now been made clear that combination among the European 
firms is an insuflficient remedy for the evils of cut-throat competition 
in West Africa. It has never yet given a sure promise of permanency, 
and therefore fails to meet the real needs of the firms themselves. It 
is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the public interest, because 
(as at Baro) it depresses prices, or because it is believed to depress 
prices, even when it does not do so; because, operating by unilateral 
decision, it fails to educate producers to a real understanding of the 
price system; because it imperils the consent and goodwill which 
should be the reward of just government and the fo\indation of its 
strength. 

Is there any better way of educating producers ? Can constructive 
planning break the wearisome and wasteful cycle of anarchic com¬ 
petition and one-sided combination ? 

In the cocoa-growing districts of the Gold Coast and Nigeria the 
governments have vigorously attacked the commercial problem by 
fostering co-operation among the producers. Co-operation seems to 
promise an effective answer to all the insistent questions. Co-opera¬ 
tive marketing will substitute itself for the much abused middleman 
system. Co-operative credit will release growers from the debt- 
slavery to which the system of advances so often reduces them. The 
supervision exercised by the co-operative societies will eliminate the 
pests of false measures and adulterated consignments. Membership 
in a co-operative society will give the grower psychological satisfac¬ 
tion. He will no longer feel himself the victim of a one-sided price 
dictation, for in unity there is strength: his society can bargain on 
equal terms with the merchant houses, or it can if necessary export 
direct to the world market.' Over and above all these advantages, 
co-operation will perform a valuable function of education. The 
cocoa-growers of West Africa are being drawn rapidly from their old 
groupings by the influence of money and price: there is a danger that 
they may lose their sense of society and gain nothing better than the 
cash nexus. As ‘economic man’ the African is not infrequently a 
failure: sometimes his failure springs directly from his traditional vir¬ 
tues as social man—from those virtues which fitted the old society 
from which he has come, but do not fit the new society into which he 
is moving. Frequently he does not realize that his new relationships 
are truly social relationships: they are too impersonal, too dispersed. 
The co-operatives will make them personal and intimate. The tension 

* Sco Sc^ioiml Paper No. 20 of 1939 (Nigeria), pora.^. 554-6. The inilividual 
African merchant, if ho possesses the integrity and ability, can, no less than the 
co^oponitiv’o society, export direct to overseas buyers* 
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between economic interest and social solidarity will thus resolve itself 
creatively.^ 

This is the vision; and without vision there is no true statesman¬ 
ship. But statesmen must also reckon their quantities. The quan¬ 
titative progress of the co-operative movement in British West 
Africa does not as yet justify hopes that it will by itself solve the 
stubborn problems of commerce.^ In the Gold Coast the Department 
of Agriculture during the nineteen-thirties devoted itself to the co¬ 
operative movement with enthusiasm, even to the neglect of its other 
functionsbut in 1037-8 tlie co-operative societies marketed no more 
than 7,807 tons of cocoa, which represented onh’- 2-8 per cent, of the 
crop. For this disappointing result tlie department blamed tlie firms; 
but the firms believed that the c.xpectations of the ofiieials ignored 
the real difficulties of marketing, both internally and e.xternaliy.^ In 

* T)id citation of purticuli\r examples would not prove the diHicuUy, which so 
many Africaim find, of adapt iur thom.selves to tim standanls of Ixdiaviour whicli 
a coinrnon ial wociety dornaiuLs ; but roaelers of Iho local newspapers even over a sliort 
period will realize that tho difficulty exists: for example, there is the frequency with 
whi<?h ‘money cloublcrs' secure victims. One of tho traditional virtues wlnc ii j>uts 
a strain on individuals who have done vvxdl in the now conunerciul soci<‘ty is tJio 
virtue of family Holhlurity: a clerk in a good position will fre<juently feel obligt*d to 
moot tho demands for help inu<le upon him by a big flock of relations. Mixed with 
the Afrientrs shrewdness about money and price there remains much g\d)il>ility: this 
ifi provoil by the regularity with which Gold Coast fanners have hoon <iupetl hy 
fraudulent Kuropeans promising to get them Iwtter prices overs<‘a.s. If is a pathetic 
and Higniflt'unt story which cannot be told boro. Kvoii in tho co-operatis o movement, 
according to 8tock<luk\ ‘robbe^ries of cash aro not uncommon*. Urport h;/ Mr. F. A. 
StochJale . . . on hiti vUit to Nujeria, Void CoaM and Sierra Leone. Oct. 1035-Ftb. 
J30C. p. WK 

* On tbo co-operative rnovornent in British West Africa Ke<^ Sto< kc|jdi'. op. cit., 
tho Nowell Commission, Shf'phenl, C. Y..Itrport on Fconomics of Pea^Ofd Atjriculttire %n 
the OoUl Coojit (G.C. No. 1 of 19*10), tho armual n*ports of tho Departments of Agri» 
culture in tlio Gold Const and Nigeria, and—more rc'cently—tho annual reports and 
audits <loulirjg with (ho co-oi)orativo movement separately. 

* lieading lK*twfM>n the lines of tho Shephenl and Nowell report.s one can feel (hat 
there were strong rnisgivingH on this scoie. e.g. Shepherd says: ‘Alnio.^l Iho entire 
eflorts of tho Agriculture OfliecrH in the <ljKtriots aro dovote<l to co-ofieration.* 'Pho 
Nowell Iteport (para. lf>l) rcjconls £15,377 as Iho Gold Coeist estimate for <’ 0 -op(*rativo 
Hoeieties in 1937-8; hut, says Shep|iiT<l, \so must also ro(*kon in tho cost 'almost the 
entire efforts of the Agricultural Ollicors *. It is this concentration of energy and 
finunrx) on co-opr^ration which ex{>lainK (ho bolutod t^Mtublishmcnt of the vitnlJy 
impurtunt cocoa resc'urch institution at New 'I'afo. 

^ Tho firms refuseil to ofTcr more than tW. ii load premium on tho cocoa marketed 
by co-ojs?rative Koeiotios: tliis trifling juiyineiit siinfdy acknowledged tho savings of 
l>rokerag<% &c., which the firms jnud<s and did not reward i\\o Ko<*u'ties for the higher 
quality which they ofJenxl. Nor <lid it compensato the prodiicx^rs for tlto extra ofTort 
wliich co-operation fleinandcd of them. 'I'he firms argue<] tliut lliey could purcliaso 
cocoa of goo<l quality without going to fJai co-opiTutives, arxl that they could not 
always trust tlie co-operatives to muintain goo<l quality: in any enso, tho way (o 
maitituin quality was to inuko the posM-ssiun of wot cocoa an ofTonee, (Tins lias 
recently been done.) They also inuintuincd that the nuturo of demuiMl in the world 
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Nigeria the record of progress was considerably more hopeful. The 
co-operative societies in 1938 marketed 4 per. cent, of the crop. These 
societies were also, on the whole, larger than the ones in the Gold 
Coast, and some of them—notably those which were grouped in the 
Ibadan Co-operative Cocoa Union—represented an advanced type of 
organization. Moreover, the attitude of the firms was frequently 
more helpful, and the producers in some districts were enthusiastic. 
Tliis promising state of affairs had been achieved in Nigeria with 
far less effort and expense than in the Gold Coast. Might not veiy^ 
much more be achieved if the government really put its back into 
the work ? The Nowell Commission called upon the government to 
put ‘the whole weight of its influence behind the movement’. It 
believed that the stubborn problems of marketing in the cocoa areas 
of Nigeria might be solved ‘ through the expansion of the present co¬ 
operative societies to cover the whole, or at least the greater part, of 
the annual production’.' 

The Nigerian officials did not share the optimistic anticipations 
of the Nowell Commission. These officials had done their work so 
well that they understood its limitations. They would be grateful 
for increased financial support,* and were confident that this support 
would enable them greatly to increase the speed of progress; but they 
did not favour a violent and ambitious rush forward. They believed 
that progress, if it were to remain sound, must mean the progress 
of education, and of African response to education. They wanted a 
co-operative movement founded upon the loyalty, intelligence, and 
honesty of its members. They knew that they were already demand¬ 
ing a great deal from an agricultxiral population which was 98 per 
cent, illiterate and almost 100 per cent, ignorant of book-keeping. 
They did not want to deceive the Nigerian cultivators with flatter- 

market for cocoa did not justify price differentiation in favour of the bettor consign¬ 
ments of the Gold Coast product. All West African cocoa should be lumped together 
ns ' foir average quality \ 

The different voricties of cocoa, and the commercial demand for those different 
varieties, nro succinctly exploined in a publication of the Imperial Economic Com- 
mitteo, entitled Cocoa. The publication shows that there is a considerable price 
premium (though it is diminishing) for criotlo and the specially fine varieties of 
Jorastcro. Producers in Venezuela and parts of the West Indies bonefft from this 
premium. But all West African cocoa is classed as bulk cocoa: finer varieties from 
elsewhere are blended with it in the highest-quality manufacture. 

^ Cmd. 5845, paras. 554-7. 

* Since 1935 there bus existed in Nigeria the independent post of Registrar of 
Co-operativo Societies. In 1937-8 the cost of his department was only £4,800: this 
is u marked contrast with the situation in the Gold Coast. In fairness it should be 
remembered that co-opomtivo credit in the Gold Coast hod progressed far more 
wit isfoctorily than co-operativo marketing, and that in Nigeria the situation was 
reversed* 
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ing short-cuts; they were quite unsympathetic towards the Abeokuta 
Co-operative Easy Life Society and towards the many similar ven¬ 
tures of Africans ‘who have come and peeped inside the co-operative 
fold, only to recoil disappointed on finding that co-operation, so far 
from being a bed of roses, is strewn with thorny regulations difficult 
to comprehend and more difficult to observe’. These officials were 
not cynical; they were idealists wlio pitched their hopes very high 
and were determined that they must not be ruined by doctrinaires 
in too much of a hurry. They aimed at nothing less than an African 
community ‘ educated in the proper use of money ... tlie sane use of 
credit’. They believed that Africans could be prepared for this com¬ 
munity only by patient and persistent training in tlie difficult tasks 
of self-government and responsibility. They rejected the proposal to 
use the co-operatives as an instrument for solving the whole market¬ 
ing problem, because they were loyal to a more distant, more sub¬ 
stantial purpose.^ 

Since government action through support of the co-operative 
system has been judged insufficient, we must consider what other 
forms it has taken, or may take. The Nowell Commission produced 
an imposing plan of action for the Gold Coast. It recommended the 
establisliment of an organization-the Cocoa Farmers’ Association- 
to ‘represent the interests of producers and to as.semblc and sell on 
their behalf the entire crop of the Gold Coast’. It proiiosed that 
this organization should be governed by a board composed o 
African representatives, government officials, and (possibly) co-opted 
members Every jiroducer must be a member of the new a.ssociation, 
and every bag of cocoa must pass through its hands; all payments to 
nroducers must be made through the association, which tor purposes 
of administration would divide itself into 500 regional groups cover¬ 
ing the whole cocoa area. The commission estimated tliat the 
capital cost of establishing this great organization would be about 
£300,000, and that the annual cost of running it would be about 
£250,000, a figure which represented a charge of per load - 

This proposal turned the tables on the Eurojiean firms. Instead 
of a buyer^ pool there would be a sellers’ pool, organized by the 


n-jwlion L Ni^ria of tho Now-II Co.oini.Hion’H propo^On. koo S.^M«ionaI Paper No. 

Th.* ron.inisHioi. arg.i.«l that its propOHul oxprCHHod 

the. 00 . 0 ,,... . . 1,0 ■..n.sti..' ■ radical• .non,,or 

nocoLitatol l,y tha urgen.-y of tla, (Jol.l Coaafa .narkcl.ng ,,rohl,.m and tl.u ..naa.lu- 
rity of its co-oporativo societies. 
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government. What if the European buyers should protest against 
combination, in the same way as the African sellers had recently 
protested—by organizing a ‘ hold-up ’ ? The commission set down 
several reasons why they should not \\'ish to do this, and why, if 
they did attempt it, their attempt would faU.^ Nevertheless, the 
proposed Cocoa Farmers’ Association failed to win strong support 
in the Gold Coast, either from Europeans or Africans. Methodical 
inquiries undertaken by a representative local committee revealed 
that it would be much more costly than the Nowell Commission had 
forecast—£861,000 instead of £300,000 for capital expenditure, and 
£401,000 instead of £250,000 for annual running costs. This did not 
make the scheme impracticable: the Gold Coast crop, even at so low 
a price as £14 per ton, would be able to carry the cost. But the 
scheme was unacceptable to some of the chief interests concerned in 
the trade. The firms objected in principle to a monopoly of producers 
financed by tlie government.- The African chiefs began by support¬ 
ing the scheme, but soon discovered that their own community was 
not solidly behind them. The middlemen opposed it, the co-operative 
movement oi)posed it, and between them they organized resistance 
in the producing areas. The mass of the producers were probably 
not very much interested one way or the other: what they wanted, 
and what they had expected from the Nowell Commission, was a rise 
in the price of cocoa. Government officials were divided. Some of 
them favoured the scheme; but others looked upon it as a grandiose 
experiment which might involve the administration in heavy financial 
loss, if ever the association seriously miscalculated the trend of the 
market. In face of all these protests and misgivings the ‘radical 
and drastic’ solution which the Nowell Commission jiroposed had 
no chance—for the time being, at any rate—of winning acceptance. 

It is now time to turn from the great hopes and projects which 
remain unrealized to smaller achievements which have already 
stood the testing of e.\]>erience. It is unwise to despise the day of 
small things. It governmental action can extirpate or mitigate 
those particular abuses which most })ersistently affiict West African 


Cni(J. ;)8 IS, parn. 5.36. Tlio propose*! association wouM be able to apply against 
tlio (inns tlio 'wnu-tion’ of soiling «iiroot on the world market; but tho tirms wotild 
bo unlikely to stage a ‘hold-up’ because they would all be pleased to bo rid of tho 
mtddlotuan system, aiul individually would bo concoruod for their prestige. 

* I'vr ro«/ra. the emergency war-time scheme instituted for tho setuson 1939-40 
might bo tlcscribcd as a monopoly of c.stablished buyers tiiianced by tho imperial 
go\ernment: the price gimnmtecd by (lr»'at Britain, however, safeguarded tho pro¬ 
ducers against tho disorder and loss of tho previous war. Prices then were unfixed 
and high, but shipping shortage kept most of the crop immobile in West Africa, 
and 6veil oii tlio detorioruting iroo?*. 
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commerce, it may hope thereby to bring under control the cyclical 
oscillation between anarchic competition and one-sided combination. 
With the elimination of unhealthy trade practices competition may 
be trusted to yield its normal advantages to producers and traders. 
Combination, where it controls the market, can itself be controlled 
in the interests of the community. A favourable soil will be prepared 
for the growth of new forms of commercial practice—for example, 
co-operative marketing. The result would be, not the sudden super- 
session of the existing order by some entirely new order, but a 
steady improvement in the general health of commerce and an 
experimental and educational progress along several lines at once. 

The i)ai'ticular abuses which need to be attacked have already 
been fully described; they may be summarized again in the words of 
a Nigerian committee which considered the Nowell Report: 


‘Of the four principal abuses of the present marketing system: specu¬ 
lation, false declaration, loans to producers in the ofT-seaxSon and the 
giving of false measures, three are in the main rendered possible by tlie 
possession of money advanced by the exporting firms. . . . Tlie local agent 
who secs tlic result of the system . . . would welcome a return to saner 
methods. The effect on the people themselves lias been disastrous. This 
fantastic abuse of credit... has been the most important factor in reducing 
the peasant farmer to his present condition of indebtednc.ss. ^ 


This statement, it will be noted, enumerates four abuses, hut im¬ 
mediately reduces them to two—the giving of false measures, and 
the 'fantastic abuses of credit’ represented by the micldlenian-and- 
odvances system. 

The first abuse, and others associated with it, can be brought 
under control by means of government insi)ection. The systems 
of inspection instituted by the We.st African governments since the 
last war (and particularly during the j)ast decade) cannot here bo 
described at length; but it may be confidently stated that some of 
them, at least, have achieved outstanding success. The palm-kernel 
industry of south-eastern Nigeria and the hides and skins industry 
of Northern Nigeria jmesent two outstanding examples. In the 
former the action of a well-trained and well-managed inspectorate 
has entirely eliminated the losses in weight during transit, wliicli 
used to be caused by wetting the palm-kernels; tlic system of in¬ 
spection nowadays is both iool-proof and knave-j>rooi. In the hides 
and skins industry inspection has saved Imndreds of thousands of 
])oundH by reducing the evil effects of had drying u])on the quality 
of the goods. In both these industries the institution of inspection 

‘ SosHioiiul Paper No. 'Hi of 1939, para. 125. 
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by the governinent was at first distasteful to the European traders j 
nowadays, however, inspection has their enthusiastic support. In 
the cocoa industry this support is still uncertain. In the Gold Coast 
inspection of cocoa was carried on for seven years under a voluntary 
scheme; but in the end the attitude of the firms compelled the govern¬ 
ment to legislate for a compulsory system. The firms in Nigeria have 
shown themselves more willing to co-operate. Inspection of cocoa 
is a far more complicated business than inspection of palm-kemels, 
and it is not so easy to make a simple and generally acceptable 
scheme. Nevertheless, the principle of inspection is sound; with 
modifications to suit the special needs of particular commodities it 
can and should be extended to cover the whole range. The pests of 
adulteration, dilution, false measures, and all the similar tricks 
which so entertained Mary Kingsley can and will be eliminated. 

The ‘ fantastic abuse of credit ’ represented by the advances sys¬ 
tem, and all its attendant evils, can be brought under control by 
the public regulation of marketing. This regulation can be very 
easily combined with the system of inspection. One or two examples 
of successful action along these lines will now be given. The credit 
due to intelligent experiment and success belongs to the Nigerian 
Department of Agriculture.^ 

The first example introduces us to naked pagans living in the 
south of Zaria province. In the early nineteen-thirties these people 
still lacked a cash crop: the Department of Agriculture set itself to 
meet their need by teaching them to cultivate ginger and prepare it 
for export. At one time the plan went badly ^>Tong: this mishap ia 
an instructive story which will be told in a later section.^ Our 
present concern is with a new experiment in the organization of 
local markets. From the beginning, firm action by the Department 
of Agriculture prevented the usual abuses from establishing them¬ 
selves. The system which the department adopted works as follow's. 
The wiiole business of selling ginger is conducted in public markets, 
w'hich are plots of ground enclosed by zana mats. The cost of these 
simple establishments is met by imposing a charge of £2 per annum 
for every scale set up in the markets by the firms which purchase the 
crop. The crop is brought to market by the grow'ers, or (more com¬ 
monly) by their womenfolk: thousands of pagan w’ives and daughters 
carry in baskets full of ginger during the appointed season. Out¬ 
side the market African clerks of the Department of Agriculture 
are in attendance. They plunge their hands into the baskets and take 

* Similar motliods have boon employed in French West Africa and British East 
Africa. * See below, pp. 261-2. 
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samples for grading, and then they hand out tickets—a ticket of one 
colour for 6rst quality, a ticket of another colour for second quality. 
The pagan wives and daughters go with their tickets and their baskets 
into the market, where the buyers of the exporting firms stand be¬ 
hind their stalls. Over each stall is chalked up the name of the firm 
and the price which it offers for each grade of ginger.^ To be sure 
most of the pagan wives and daughters cannot read what is chalked 
up ; but among West African producers published information about 
prices invariably circulates. Do the producers of ginger find it dull 
to have no chance of bargaining ? Tliey have at any rate the satis¬ 
faction of receiving the full price of their produce, without any ot it 
sticking to the fingers of middlemen.^ As for the European buyers, 
they have been freed from their familiar nightmare about advances, 
and they receive the fair return due to them for their services m 

handling and exporting the crop. 1*1 

Cannot the same principle and technique be employed in the 

marketing of other crops? It must be admitted that there are in 
the ginger trade special natural advantages: the marketing period is 
short and the area of production is compact and manageable in size. 
But these advantages do not by themselves determine the result. 
Tlie bcnniseed crop possesses not dissimilar advantages, m lese 
are not reflected in the marketing system. The cotton crop, on the 
contrary, is dispersed over a wide areayet the method of ‘andlii „ 
it is in many respects similar to the method used in handling the 
ginger crop. The story of success in the marketing of 
cotton has two main features: the wise retreat of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, and the timely intervention of the government 
The B.C.G.A. came to Nigeria to experiment, to plant, to buy. aiul 
to gin: it remained to gin. It left production to the natives, experi¬ 
ment to the Department of Agriculture, and purchase to the Eur^ 
pean firms. These found themselves before long afflicted w.Ui he 

familiar anxieties. The growers ceased to bring in 

sold it to middlemen. The firms competed with each othci ioi the 

* A very Hinall pra,K>rtion of tho crop-ubout I por cent.-i. «ivon a .listinction 

abovo firat gru«l» un.l hck utch a Kinall I’”''' !'f „i,hnr in a sysloin of 

* Thin motbo.l of pr.co unnouncninont is 

fruo aomisUilion or a sysUan 1*^: what thoy 

Europeuns probably oxuggorato „xtn*ino ncsl of [M>or pooplo to «ot 

aHcril>o to a Mporting hcriHo ih poHrtibly <lu .rtriri 

every possiblo extra hHlfi>onny. evon J i,.,,„untry of Nortborn 

« Cotton is lo.-utod gonerally in th. ‘ j,wavier soils of lh.» riv.^r vall.^ys 

Nigeria, but it penotratos ^ « ..ountry (i.o. tho lightor soils of tho 

wbicli run tbrouKb prodoininantly ground-nut .oumry | » 

north). Cotton cun bear a longer trunK,>ort haul than ground-nuts. 
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services of middlemen. The advances system rapidly became a pest 
both to the firms and to the debt-menaced farmers. The unhealthy 
state of the trade induced the government in 1935 to appoint a 
committee of investigation. As a result of this investigation, the 
government in 1936 issued new marketing regulations. These regu¬ 
lations forbid the sale of cotton outside authorized markets—which, 
like the ginger markets, are plots of ground enclosed by zana 
mats. As in the ginger business, there is inspection and grading out¬ 
side the market: inside it licensed buyers exhibit on a board the 
market-price for each grade. Since the cotton area is a wide one, 
the producer cannot always bring his own produce to market; but 
government control goes far to secure for him the full advertised 
price less the real cost of transport. There are some special diffi¬ 
culties due to the necessity of controlling seed, and it is not pretended 
that the system cannot be further improved.' Nevertheless, it has 
already eliminated the worst evils which afflicted producers and 
traders before 1935. 

These evils still exist, in greater or less degree, in the produce 
trades of the south. Why cannot the methods which have achieved so 
much in tlie nortli be employed also in the south ? Traders shake their 
heads when this question is put to them. It would be costly to estab¬ 
lish tlie markets, for under the wet conditions of the south the tem¬ 
porary mat structures used in the north would not suffice. . . . This is 
certainly true. Distances are large, producers are scattered, organiza¬ 
tion would be too difficult. . . . Tlie traders once had the same mis¬ 
givings about tlie cotton sclieme; yet it came into existence with their 
assent and has continued with their whole-hearted approval. Surely 
there exists already a body of tested experience which ought to be 
followed up? This was the definite opinion of the committee which 
the Nigerian government appointed to consider tlie recommendations 
of the Nowell Commission. As we liave seen,- this committee refused 
to jeopardize the future of the co-operative movement by imposing 
upon it prematurely the burden of Itandling the entire cocoa crop. 
It preferred to build upon foundations whicli had already been tested. 
It accepted every .suggestion which agreed with or improved upon 
the findings of experience: for example, it accepted the suggestions 
for a widespread day-to-day publication of market-prices. It be- 

^ After s.paratioii from the lint, some of the seed is used in the ginneries for fuel, 
some IS exported as a low-graile oil-seed. and some is retained for distribution to 
groww. To facilitate this, the rogulutions stipubite that once seed cotton has been 
bought m the market it must not change hands until after it has been ginned. This 
has mode It ratlier dithcult for independent African buyers to operate; the Deportment 
of Agnculturo is studying proposwls to remedy it, ^ Soo p. 228 above. 
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Ueved that the system of pubUcly announced prices could easily be 
combined with the system of central markets and licensed buyers 
which had proved satisfactory in the ginger area of the centre and 
the cotton districts of the north. This was the line of advance which 
the Nigerian committee, and thereafter the Nigerian government, 

resolved to follow. 

It is not spectacular advance, but it is hopeful. When rve review 
the commercial difficulties which have been discussed in this section, 
we recall that many of them are the legacy of a peculiar history; many 
of them are the problems of an immature economy and a pnmitiye 
society. The remedies can only succeed if they form part of the 
natural develoiimcnt of the economy and the society. A firm and 
resourceful economic policy can expedite tliis development. By the 
inteUigent use of opportunities, by the intelligent anticipation anc 
guidance of emerging forces, the government may hasten the day 
then the producers of Nigeria will have the opportunity and the 
capacity to e.xercise initiative in their commercial affairs. Ihis must 
be the aim of a government which seeks to give reality in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere to its profession ol trusteeship. k 

The government has the right to call on the European firms to 

support it ill this effort. If the firms rightly imdcrstand 
intent, they will freely give their support. Many of their 1''='^'^ 
cnibarrassinents may be traced to primitive and highly conipct lie 
commercial conditions which government action alone is 
removing or controlling. ‘ Insane competition , toimage-liimt n„, t 
advances system ami its ‘fantastic abuse ol credit , are 
a lack of governance. They are also expressions of ear. Each n- 

diviilual firm (in particular, the very big firm) ^ 

vulnerable to competition. It is afraid of being left el n i. U o 
scramble. Hometimes-notably in the cocoa “-'I !’> ‘ 

ward into ventures which cannot possibly be P™ ‘ 

orde^- to recoup itself by safe profits for the losses which it has 
rl^eXwhere. As a^csult its conduct is 

greedy It appears resolved to leave no opeiimgs foi anj bo.ly else 
It seenis to stand as a barrier in the way of African opportunity. It 
concxmtrates upon itself the attacks of an awakening Alricaii nation- 
2m Tides'an unenviable situation. If government policy can 
reZ‘dy the historic difficulties which in large measure give rise to i . 
2 Hrms will have real cause for gratitmle. They wouhl then be able 
to shorten their line and would thereby find it less costly to ho h 
They would find themselves able to witliilraw Iron, some of tlicir 
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functions without real loss to themselves, and with real advantage to 
the growing class of educated Afiicans for whom the government, in 
accordance wdth its pledges, is bound to create opportunities of use¬ 
ful work and service. 

Such a policy would not achieve its ends in a day, but there is no 
reason why it should not be clearly conceived to-day and steadily 
pursued every day. If it is clearly conceived, it will not be merely a 
commercial policy. It wUl touch every branch of economic endeavour 
and it will inspire the educational effort. Marketing problems are 
important, but there are others which are still more important. The 
Nigerian committee which pointed out the road of advance in the 
marketing of cocoa also pointed out the menace of inefficient methods 
in the growing of cocoa. It reminded West African producers that 
they had keen competitors: Brazil was extending its acreage and 
improving its quality and jNIalaya was entering the world market 
with new strains. Other countries were losing ground. ‘Fifty years 
of dazzling prosperity’ had blinded the Trinidad planters to the 
steady deterioration of efficiency on their estates: in the past twelve 
years—despite an efficient marketing system—their exports had 
fallen by more than one-half. Tlie cocoa growers of British West 
Africa had also enjoyed many decades of prosperity; but it was high 
time that they should look to the foundations of it. 


IV 

Problems of Production 

We must now face the crucial (juestion which arose from our study 
of the abortive planters’ frontier. That study revealed a conflict 
between two opposites—modern production on the one side, primi¬ 
tive landownersliip on the other. But is the conflict inevitable ? Are 
tlie opi)osites irreconcilable ? The governments of British West Africa 
have throughout the j)ast twenty years maintained that the opposites 
can be reconciie<l. They have committed themselves to a positive 
polic\- of agricultural research and education which aims at grafting 
mod- rn scientific technique on to the primitive stock of native land 
custoiii. We must now inquire whether their faith lias been 
justified and tlicir jiolicy successful.^ 

' 1 liin section is basod in general upon the following evidence: the annual reports 
of tho Dopnrtincnts of .Agriculture nnd Forcstr>' for the Gold Coast. Nigeria, and 
Sterra Leone, and tlio niuiuni reports of the Veterinary Department in Nigeria and 
the pejiartineut of .Aiiinml Health in the Gold Coast.'There are in addition special 
inquiries, o.g. those of Shepherd and Stockdalo already cited, and West African 
Agriculture (Cambridge 193:1) by O. T. Faulkner and J. R. Mackie. I have also had 
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The criteria by which success may be measured are three. First, 
there is the export trade. The record of experience contained in this 
book has many times revealed the importance of exports to a young 
colony. It has been tlieir historic function to cover the costs of 
initial development, to equip tlie colony witli its permanent outfit 
of public works and public services, and the revenue or credit-worthi¬ 
ness which pays for them. r • u i 

There was a time when a large and growing volume of agricultural 

and raw-material exports was by itself accepted as the test of econo¬ 
mic success in a colony or protectorate. But that time has now passed 
away. The collapse of export prices during the nincteen-thirtieMn- 
flicted drastic losses of income upon every country which depended 
upon world markets. Production for export, it is true, still retains 
and must for long retain great imi>ortance, and the governments of 
West Africa have reason to congratulate tliemselves on tlie develop¬ 
ment of the new cash crops—ginger and benniseed and piassav a am 
limes—which are taking their places alongside the old export staples. 
They are nevertheless increasingly aware that agricultural policy 
must be judged by a second criterion: its success in expanding anc 
diversifying the home jiroduction of food. Home produc ion vi 
mittgate^ the economic effects of depression in the world s marUets 
and may do a great deal to improve the physical well-being and mental 
alertness which are both a measure of social ,)rogress and a comb m 

of further economic progress. But the progress will [ 

is paid for by the waste of natural re.source.s. 1 hat is a lesson « hu 
duLg the pLt generation has been learnt through bitter o.xpenence 

in the North AiLrican dust-bowl, in the margina 
country of Australia, and in the leached and eroded areas « ha e 

become a menace in almost every territory of Africa. A i' ^ 

cultural policy will nowadays be judged by a third 
perhaps he most important of all. It is the maintenance of so 1 le iht^ 
With these standards in mind we may now cons. Ici spec lie 
crops and regions of British West Africa. The jialni bcl of south¬ 
eastern Nigofia first claims attention ; this is the region which hayo 
face the competition of scientific plantations c-stabbslmd 
Malava and the Belgian Congo. To understand the full mipli at on., 
of thfs competition it is necessary to examii.c the agricultural situii- 
In of south-ea.stern Nigeria under each of the three heads which 
have been set out above. Moreover, the relation between po,,illation 

acco., to an,.ai,i.-hod .I'diarmicmai 
Iluvo gaifUMl u vury gruut <lo«l iroin pc 
tho GoM CouHt, 
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and natural resources must not be left out of account. South-eastern 


Nigeria is, by African standards, a very densely populated country. 
There is, however, little regularity in the distribution of the popula¬ 
tion: the number of persons to the square mile varies from one or 
two score to over a thousand. The Okig^vi division of Owerri province 
is the most congested area of the south-east; but while some of its 
clans are crowded to the extent of 1,250 persons to the square mile, 
others have less than 300 persons to the square mile and are therefore 
comparatively well off for elbow-room.' 

The primitive agricultural sj'stem of West Africa assumed a plenti¬ 
ful elbow-room. So long as this condition existed the system was 
not a bad one. It was not exactly ‘shifting agriculture’, though it 
is often called by this name; rather was it an extensive rotatory 
agriculture with long periods of bush fallowing. The rotation would 
begin with the clearing and burning of a patch of bush and the plant¬ 
ing of mixed food crops: the patch in its second year would contain 
cassava and the returning bush: for the next four or five years it would 
remain entirely under bush. Then the cycle would begin again with 
a new clearing and burning. On the whole, the bush fallowing lasted 
long enough for the maintenance of soil fertility. But the sj^stem 
depended on sparsity of population. In many districts of south¬ 
eastern Nigeria it has long since broken down. Over wide areas the 


fields to-day are cropped 1 year in 3 instead of 1 year in 6; in some 
areas cropping has become almost continuous. The effects upon soil 
fertility have been disastrous, though strangely enough they do not 
seem at present to be cumulative. In the most densely populated 
areas stabilization has occurred—but at a very low level. Year after 
year the exhausted soil returns the same wTetched harvests. Among 
many of the Ibo clans emigration has become an absolute necessity. 
But emigration cannot by itself solve the problem. The yield of food 
ciops remains too low to support the families who remain. Agricul¬ 
tural policy is tlierefore compelled to pursue two aims: first, the 
maintenance of cash income from the sale of palm produce so that 
the people may be able to supplement their food production by 
purcliase; secondly, the increase of food production by better farm¬ 
ing methods and a recovery of soil fertility. 

In pursuing the second aim the Nigerian Department of Agri¬ 
culture for many years pinned its faith to the method of green 

roadv‘3>?frf obtained by the very rough-and- 

faiTiii » o * multiplying by 5 (which is assumed to bo the average size of a 

Z ‘r The tax agisters are 

of - ^ compile them do not aU foUow the same standards 

01 «e\erity or lonieacv. 
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manuring. It thought itself compelled to do so because the prevalence 
of tsetse fly seemed to forbid the introduction of animals and animal 
manure into the husbandry of the south-east. But in this area, where 
the need is greatest, the propaganda in favour of green manuring 
has produced disappointing results. The cultivators have not thought 
it worth their while to grow crops merely for the purpose of digging 
them in. Probably they are right. Soil exhaustion has gone so far 
that green manuring produces a negligible response.^ Fortunately, 
there exists to-day a new hope of introducing animals. Sheep and 
goats are fairly plentiful already: the farmers may be taught to make 
better use of their manure by means of bedding and composting. Far 
more important are the cattle-breeding experiments wliich are now 
being made at Ilorin: if they succeed there will be available a new 
strain of tsetse-resisting cattle, far more valuable than the present 
dwarf breed for the purposes of draught, diet, and manure.^ But much 
of the experiment, and nearly all of the education, lie in the futuie. 
Quantitatively, the results which government action has achieved 
under the heads of food production and soil improvement are, as yet, 


inconsiderable. 

There are districts in the congested south-east wliere families 
possess on the average barely more than 2 acres of this exhaustec 
land.® For tliese families cash income is a necessity of life. Under 
present conditions the only possible source of cash income is the trade 
in palm-oil and palm-kernels. Farther to the west tlie native cu ti- 
vators have turned from the palm trade to the far more profitable 
trade in cocoa, and in the swamps of Sierra Leone they have m recent 
years found a new source of cash income through tlie development 
of rice growing. But the poor acid soils of south-eastern Nigeria will 
not produce cocoa or rice. They will produce rubber, but the mar m 
ing situation deters the government from encouraging t us crop , ley 
might produce sifial, hut this Is not a ])easant crop. 1 ic os am 


■ U woul.1 bo noco»«.ry to ploot on.l <lig in for many »uooo...vo 
native, cannot anoni to lot land lie .o long out of produot.on, “''7"''““^' 
duotion. Moreover, aoil oxhauation ha.. Rono «o far that the „ 

aro ofto.. too d,»p below tho surface fur tho plant, to get at thou '' > >''' 7 7 " " 

and bring thorn up. In tho poonj.t an,! .no.t acid w>d. tho green ruanurc. cannot ho 

OMtabliahod bneauHO tho plunlH aimply wiH •, „ tlio 

• Stralna from tl.o CJol.i Coa.st and Fnmob Wont Africa aro hgur.ng largoly in tho 


""‘^1:::::= of aero. .0 each tax.paylng ,n„lo In Khclc^djolc i. o,dy^d« . 

* Tho Dovortv and aoidity of the hoiI aro to bo corndut.-d with tho la. k of ext hang. 
able bsHoV. nofahly limo an.l potash. A.-idity rondorH ^ 

tbe noil poH»oa«e«: tho planlH cannot „uj,t a.id 

oroKion tind thoro 18 no undurlyniK .niuKi 

a xi • I • *i UiiKKnr liQwovor. dooH roiiHoiHibly w<*JI iintl inignt 

to tho Btore of ininoraU iii the BOil. Kubuer^ iiowt vi ^ 
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Ibibios of south-eastern Nigeria are therefore compelled to remain 
in the palm business. And the government is obliged to do ever 3 d;hing 
in its power to keep the business profitable. 

It will be useful to recall the competitive advantages which planta¬ 
tion production in Sumatra and other places has asserted over the 
forest industry of West Africa. Plant-selection produces fhiit of finer 
quality and higher yield. Scientific cultivation brings the trees earlier 
into bearing, reduces the cost and labour of harvesting, and increases 
the harvest’s boimty. Mechanical extraction in central mills almost 
doubles the quantity of oil which is recovered from the fruit and 
raises its quality by lowering the percentage of fi^ fatty acid. If 
the peasants of West Africa are to retain a profitable share of the world 
trade they must meet each of these three competitive challenges. 
Tliey cannot do so without expert and energetic aid from the govern¬ 
ment. The Department of Agriculture, therefore, is faced with a 
threefold task. It must improve the breed of tree, it must improve 
the methods of planting and cultivation, it must improve the method 
of extraction. The task of botanical research and experiment is ex¬ 
clusively its own. The other two tasks cannot be attacked without 

V 

Native co-operation. 

The problem of breeding better t^T)es of fruit is considerably more 
complex in West Africa than it has been in competing countries 
where the oil palm is an immigrant. The planters of Netherlands 
India and Mala^'a were lucky: they found ready to hand the Deli type 
which breeds true and produces a thin-shelled small-kernel fruit giving 
a heavy yield of pericarp oil. At the same time, the greatest credit is 
due to Dutch administrators, planters, and manufacturers for the 
energy and skill which they have expended in improving the breed, 
thereby profiting to the full from their initial good fortune. In the 
West African forests there is a large variety of breeds: those which 
occur most frequently produce fruit with thick shell, large kernel, 
and correspondingly diminished pericarp. It was not until 1921 that 
the Nigerian Department of Agriculture initiated a long-term plan 
of experimental bi*eeding, though fortunately it was then able to 
make use of some seed plots which had been started at Calabar in 
1913. Since 1921 considerable progress has been achieved; but a 

offer some change-over from palms. Up to about sixteen years ago the Department 
of Agriculture a.ssistetl the natives to plant trees, but tho fall in prices led to » 
cc.'isation of tapping. Tapping began again when prices improved a few years ago. 
Nigorin, a very small producer, <Ioes not como into the rubber restriction scheme; 
but if, owing to govoniment encouragement, production noticeably increased, she 
would be composed to enter it. There would be an outcry if farmers with young 
trees coming into bearing wore forbidden to tap them. 
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work of practical plant genetics simply cannot be rushed. There 
must be selection and re-selection, and it takes some generations (a 
generation of elaeis is fifteen years) to get varieties which may be 
trusted to breed true. The Department of Agriculture has now be^n 
to distribute among growers seedlings of favoured type and high 
prospective yield but it still depends very greatly on the initiative 
and goodwill of a private venture, the plantation of ’Ndian owned 
by The United Africa Company, for the furtherance of this work. 
Moreover, botanical research in Nigeria has not yet reached the 
scientific conclusions on which a definite long-term policy must be 
founded. The Nigerian government was very slow in appreciating 
the need for researcli. The Nigerian Department of Agriculture is 
still hampered by a late start and shortage of funds. An agricultural 
officer who visited the Belgian Congo in 1939 discovered that the 
Nigerian effort was lagging far behind in money appropriation, 

research staff, and experimental stations.’* 

Quantitative measures of success can be more easily applied under 
the other two heads of the palm-oil improvement policy—systematic 
planting and improved methods of oil extraction. 1 he Department 
of Agriculture has tried to persuade Native producers to plant their 
trees in orderly groves, instead of depending on the haphazard 
growth of the forest. It has also attemi>ted to popularize hand- 
presses, whicli, though they extract far less oil than the machinery ot 
a central mill, are nevertheless a considerable improvement on native 
methods of extractionThe results achieved under both heads are 


> AnaIyHi« of the type, proilueed on the Calnhar plots began ... ^ 
the best types began in 1»Z7. Tho selcetcd types were ^ 

experimental stations aggregating 77 acres. The Uopartmont e.st.,nates that by lJ4tJ 

these stations will be pro<lucing 300.000 Hee.lling.H per annum. ^ the 

» Tho Nigerian estimates of 1038-9 showed a real.mt.o.i 'X ‘ k Tf i ar 

situation by giving u much-incrcase.l appropriation, and before the Xm ho 

in 1939 application ha.i been made to the Secretary of State for a grant f.om the 

Colonial Development Fund. norionm oil- 

• Native motho.l« are »uppo,o,l to extract about 50 per “ P"',', 

plantation machinery extruclH 85 per cent., U) per con .. or o coutral inilLi 

press oxtnvcts about 03 per cent. As has Ixsm shown above <p. “ “ 

ever, an at^mpt has been made to find sornctlnng boUveen ' j a 

hand.prcss: tho United Africa Company has ofTered to the ^ ^ , j. yy 

«.ua.l "power-cirivett pioueer tnill wbieh. ^0 a. rl' of 

cent, of tho oil. Uh capital cont m ontimated at ,nonih. 

Native planted palmn and would produce on ono h u • funotion without 

WhetheJ the running costs an.l depredation wdl permit .t to fumt.on without 

[rhrnTpres*^H^th^"most popular model, the 
in Luxembourg, but other varieties are now bemg used. It 

u largo proportion of press owners (in some ilistnets more an . p 
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set out year by year in the departmental reports. In 1930 there were 
100 hand-presses in use: by 1940 the estimated number was 816. 
The following brief table gives the result of ten years of propaganda 
in favour of scientific planting: 



Total number of Native planters'' 

Total area planted 

1928 

6 

21 acres 

1938 

5,530 1 

9,213 „ 


The percentage increase may seem impressive, but the totals are 
disappointing. Compared with the number of Africans who depend 
for their well-being or even their very existence on the sale of palm 
produce, very few have seen fit to improve their methods. The follow¬ 
ing table will give some idea, both of the population pressure which 
makes agricultural reform urgent and the slow response to the propa¬ 
ganda for reform. The percentage figures in the fourth column are 
striking evidence of the quantitative insignificance of the progress 
so far achieved in orderly planting. 


Okigwi Division^ 


. 1 


J 

L 

No. of 

Percentage of 


1 

1 

Average 

Density tax* \ 

plot owners 

plot owners 


Clan or \ 

acres per tax* 

paying males | 

(planted 

to tax*paying* 


grmip 1 

paying male 

per sq, itiilc 1 

palms) 

males 

Presses 

Obowo 1 

Ihitio / 

2-78 

1 

1 

236 

41 

0-4 

15 

Oru 

3-86 

165 1 

12 

01 

2 

Orsu 

5-24 

123 1 

1 

8 

0-1 

3 

Isu 1 

Mbama / 

3-23 

108 1 

5 

1 

001 

2 

Isuochi 

7 04 ' 

90 

3 

003 

1 ♦ 

Osu i 

3-33 

192 

1 8 

0-1 

1 

Isuikwuato 

9-31 

69 

1 

01 

26 

Ndi/orgu 

9-35 

68 

1 

0-03 

31 

Nkalu 

3-53 

180 

none 

1 

3 

Otanzu \ 

Otanchara } 

1103 

57 

none 


22 

Uteru 1 

Ugiri 

2-55 

250 

none 


non© 

Kliimo 

2-87 

240 

none 

» % 

none 

Dgborna 

4-39 

146 

1 

none 


none 


bc'cn fulbtiinc furmors b\it >4chool toftcbew, carpenten^* and others who depend on 
hired labour* 

' This table is copied from the polm survey of south*oastom Nigeria undertaken 
by a District Oflicor specially assigned to the task, Mr* A. F. B. Bridges. Mr. Bridges 
has carried out the work with great industry and judgement, both hero and in the 
less important palm •growing area of the south-west. As a result, we have for the 
first time a definite statistical an<l sociological analysis of an economio area. Its value 
os a guide to policy cantiot bo oxoggorat<^: it means that the government may make 
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It will be observed that the proportion of plot owners to tax-paying 
males in this division is always lower, and usuaUy very much lower, 
than half of one per cent. In the whole of south-eastern Nigeria there 
are only five clans where the proportion is 1 per cent, or over. No 
doubt there is some comfort to be drawn from the rate at which the 
planting movement has accelerated during the past ten years. It is 
wrong to despise the day of small things. But the present day is still 
most obviously a day of venj smaU things. IMeanwhile, the rate o 
acceleration of Sumatran and Malayan production is extremely for- 
midable. Nigeria needs, here and now, impressive quantitative results. 
There is as yet no certain sign that she will achieve them. 

Why has the progress been so disappointing ? In order to shoi en 
the inquiry we shall neglect the problem of hand-presses and confine 
ourselves entirely to the palm plots. On the agricultural experimen - 
stations the advantages of careful jilanting are visibly demonstrated 
the palms which are properly spaced and regularly cleared of bus i 
and free from the competition of food crops are much more shapely, 
healthy, and productive than those which struggle along m accor¬ 
dance with the usual native method. The Natives who live in he 

surrounding country can if they wish visit f 

and see the difference with their own eyes. But it is one thing 
see and quite another thing to imitate. In uncongested distr c s 
where the conditions oflife are easy it may not seem worth while 
to take the trouble. In congested districts where methodical I’lant " 
would case the strain upon the soil and increa.se its jie , 
of sorting out and replanting the little parcels of land ma> ho too 
much to cope with.* Even where the relation between pcojilo and 

dori.i„.„ „„ the b„.i» of quentllalive knv'v'v.lKr-.housh (.ee no.e^ 

of the quota itie» are rough and teiuly-inslead of 

go^^rwhtn'uIrierioTai’nVa policy bearing on tho worH-murkot aspect of the palm 

Uhle quote., there are .to l!: 

whole of HOulh-eoBUTn Nigeria (i.c. tlio 1 «>. ■ ..oiituin no 

1,438 pIotH: more than half those uro uinkT J acre. AJ I 

more than 3U puirns. . .i„ M... list •“> per cent, of its tax paying 

‘ Tho Autan Ekpo dun in Uyo thvision hca.ls the list. - p. r c 

maloH have plantwi plots. , r..r lo'W aiiticii)ate.l u rapi.l acedoration: 

» The DopartinontofAgriculture Report for 
butowingtothefallinpricestheHoantuipationswer * i,ilon-.st of tlie women in 

• One factor is. however, worth inent.on.ng-lhe ‘ 

tho palro-korndH. They crack thtnn uin * They halo cutting 

- New planting appeals mont to the Hut it is only in 

down trees, even i>oor trees, so long J rainfall line wliidi roughly 

uncongested districts is ut present availuhle for now planting, 

boundn tho optimum palm boll) that luiui u p 
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resources would seem to favour the policy of peasant plantations, 
there may be very stubborn social and psychological resistance. To 
be sure, there are some districts where the Natives, even before the 
Europeans began to teach them, had by their own choice refrained 
from planting their food crops among the palms. But there are far 
more numerous districts where public opinion resists every break with 
the tradition of haphazard agriculture: it condemns the newfangled 
methods of planting and cultivation as irreligious, or resists the 
tendency towards individualization of land tenure,^ or suspects that 
the government has some smister end in view—more taxation, per¬ 
haps, or the seizure of land for a forest reserve. Allowance must be 
made for the peculiar fragmentation of society in the south-east, and 
for the resulting administrative difficulties, and all the shortcomings 
and conflicts which have been analysed with such understanding by 
Miss Margery Perham.^ All things considered, the best which the 
government can hope for at present is an attitude of ‘ cautious interest 
which will make it possible for a few adventurous villagers to experi¬ 
ment with the new ways while the rest look on, holding themselves 
ready to laugh at the pioneers if they fail and to copy them if they 
succeed. Unfortunately, success has not hitherto signalized itself by 
any marked economic advantage to the pioneering individual. For 
this there are various reasons. Probably it is still too soon for the 
quantitative advantage of the new productive method to show itself 
clearly. It is only recently that the bujdng Arms have begun to give 
a definite price advantage to the highest qualities of oil.® Nor has 

Economy of the soil through improved methods of food cultivation would> however, 
increase the area ovailable for palms in many districts. ^ See below, pp. 256-9* 

^ Margery Perham, Notice Administration in Nigeria (O-U.P. 1937), chapters xiii—xvi. 

^ Until recently tho same price was paid for every grade of oil with F.F.A. content 
between 0-11 per cent. Tho U.A.C. now offers a premium of 5^. to 10s. a ton on oil 
with an F.F.A. content under 5 per cent. But this comes out at no more than Id. to 
2d. per kerosene tin. The various grades, with price at Umuahia, wore in Fob. 1940 
os follows: 



Percentage 

F.F.A. 

Price at 
Umuahia 

1st grade edible (used for margarine, best soaps; 



high glycerine value) . • . , 

Under 5 per cent. 

£8. 

2nd grade cnlible (similar uses) 

0-10 

£7. 10a. Od. 

Soft oil (household soaps. &c.) 

11-18 

£6. 16«. Od. 

Somidiard (wagon greases. tin*plate flux: little 


£5. 12a. 6d. 

glycerine) ..... 

19-40 

Hard (ditto) ..... 

Over 40 „ 

£4. 2s. 6d. 


(Note: The better oils in the aemi-hard class will bo used with the soft oils for 
kitchen soap, Transport costs mean an advance of £1 in the price on all grades 
at Port Harcourt.) 
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the government supported the propaganda of its agricultural officers 
by the offer of any tangible financial inducement.' As for the 
propaganda, it has too frequently been in unskiUed hands. The 
district officers are preoccupied with the problems of law and justice 
and are ill informed about farming conditions in their districts. The 
European agricultural officers must give most of their time to research 
and experiment. The senior Native employees of the Agricultural 
Department are competent men, but they have many tasks to per¬ 
form and there are too few of them to carry through the propaganda 
work persistently and systematically. Much of the work has to be 
left to the agricultural staff of the Native Administrations. It is 
badly paid and of poor quality and its recruitment is too frequently 


an affair of family jobbery. 

We may now sum up. The Nigerian government refused to admit 
European planters into the palm belt, but it did not deny the need 
for drastic improvements of technical efficiency. On the contrary it 
committed itself to the achievement of this efficiency within the 
framework of Native lundownership. Thus did it declare its faith 
in the Nigerian peasant and his future. But faith without works does 
not suffice. The government has adopted a sound programme oi 
policy; but despite persistent warnings from its agricultural experts 
it has failed to provide the finance and the staff and tlie resolute 

drive which alone can make the policy effective. 

Nevertheless, the government and the producers still may count 
on a period of grace during which they may achieve more hopefu 
results, provided they realize the urgency of their need, fhe uorkl 
demand for all varieties of oils and fats remains considerably strongei 
than the demand for many other raw materials or foodstnll-s. and 
there is no immediate prospect of West African palm-oil being crowded 
off the market. We.st African palm-kernels have not as >ct been 

seriously threatened with the loss of their primacy m * 

market.2 Moreover, there is a large internal trade in palni-oil. the 

• Tho Cultivatwl Oil Palm Onlinanco No. 17 of 103.7 iiml 

la k:‘a. k .i,.> m, is i~ 
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of tho peoAuntH that govoriunent neutrality or a j 

unfair pric4)•dictation on tho part of tho firm«. i . i i 

» Soo Appendix B. Note also that Sierra L^no, winch has v.rl^lly r.,t.ro.l from 

tlie export bu«ineHa in palm-oil, Btill oxfiortB largo qiiun i ics 
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home consumption of Nigeria is probably little less than her export,' 
and it could be greatly increased, for there are large sections of the 
population whose diet is short in oils and fats. It follows that 
economic policy outside the palm belt (and particularly in the 
neglected middle districts of Nigeria) may in the future contribute 
a great deal to the weU-being of the people inside the palm belt. We 
shaU follow this Une of thought later on. There is another line of 
thought, equally fruitful, which we may follow now by way of an 
example from Sierra Leone. The example wiU emphasize the great 
potential importance of intercolonial trade. 

In recent years Sierra Leone has begun to supply the Gambia with 
the imports of rice which formerly used to come from Asia. It was 
with no thought of an export trade that the natives of Sierra Leone 
began to develop the rice-producing possibilities of their inland and 
coastal swamps. Nor was it government propaganda which opened 
their eyes to these possibilities. They had for centuries been producing 
rice on the uplands. In that environment it had proved itself a forest- 
wasting and soil-exhausting industry, which towards the end of the 
nineteenth century was yielding diminishing harvests one year in 
four or five. About 1880 a progressive Native farmer conceived the 
idea of establishing a rice plot in an inland swamp. He found that he 
could raise a crop every year without exhausting the soil. Other 
farmers followed his example. Some of them established their new 
farms in the tidal swamps. By 1031 there were 41,181 acres of tidal 
swamp and 3,302 acres of non-tidal swamp given over to the produc¬ 
tion of rice. By this time the Department of Agriculture was playing 
an active part in the development of the industry. It has helped 
farmers by advancing seed, by teaching them more economical 
methods of planting it, by establishing a central mill, by the formation 
of co-operatives for buying and selling.® At the same time it has 
undertaken a methodical survey, or rather a series of surveys, in 
order to guide the industry to the full limit of its possibilities. The 
survey-maps show with beautiful clarity the different classes of 
swamp land, indicating the areas which are unsuitable for rice grow¬ 
ing and those which are already under cultivation or can be brought 

‘ The Nigerian Department of Agricultxiro estimator the homo consumption of 
oil at h'i0,()()0 tons: (ho highest export so far nchiovod (1936) was 103,000 tons. 

Very frequently the farmers sell their rice after harvOs^t and later in the year buy 
back what they need for their own subsistence at double the price. The co-oporativ’os 
were started about 1937: at present there arc no more than four socioties, with 
twenty •four farmers in each. There also exists a most interesting and quit© spon* 
tancous form of producers’ co-operation: groups of farmers form ‘working socioties 
which do tho work of planting and harvesting on each farm in turn. Evorj' society 
hua its ‘cailer' who summons it when tho time for planting or harvesting has come. 
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under cultivation. There is ample room for a great expansion of 
nroduction ^ And the markets which will absorb the production he 
rse"nd-not merely in the Gambia, but in other terrhones of 

^It^miTt be^Smitted that the rice growers of Sierra Leone m 

exportin*^ to the Gambia, have enjoyed special advantages. The> 

havrbeen favoured by a preferential tariff, and by low m.lhng rate.s 

which are in effect a concealed subsidy. Nevertheless their industry 

offers a suggestive example of the re.sults whicli might be achieved 

b!th for nutrition and cash income, by planning on an interco onia 

scale 2 The industry also illustrates the great part whicli internal 

^ tion mav nlav in easing maladjustments between population 
migration may play m eas b ^ ^ ; cultivation in Sierra 

strrirr■; 

wTands an^Lom the interior towards the coast. Econoniie forces 
have prove.! themselves stronger than Native land law. ‘ 

the tribal authorities of the separata chieflanis into whieh the latpuho 

=f=?S=£=HS=H 

wasted Crests and restoring migration movements have 

Stned aTd're"J:;;ning Csewherc.3 Africans, >*^0 ICuropeaiis, 

■ Veryro,.Khljath.t.lWcr„attyi.™or»^ 

ar«tt: ino«lof it (.1 lor < iiltivution . (c) K j plunninK whi. h r.-stri. U'.l it8 ciilry 

* Sierra I>eorM>, liowevi-r, \voul*l not uppr J 

into cocoa growing. , ,,orti,wnnl u.Ivhiic- of tlu> Ihos ont of 

* l-'or oxainplo. '« m.ttlerH uif) th-y keep together, 

tho palrn-forest urea: they coinc “j* ^,„^„viog 'vHI. ea<-h ntli.'r. The vigorous 

clinging to tlieir own language un.l . vigorouH neighhounc. 

Tiv are uIko migrating north an.iwcict into linguistic, ami HOcial order of 

Tlio immigrantn muKt adapt llieinwlves ^ tomes when they have 

tho Nutivo Administration which they enter-unui .> 

ucjciuirod tho predominance. 
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are ready to shift their homes in response to the push of economic 
adversity or the pull of economic promise. Governments may find a 
cure for the Uls of depressed areas by taking action outside those 


areas as well as inside them. 

Let us now consider the cocoa-growing districts of the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. They, too, have during the present century received large 
accessions of population by immigration, and important movements 
of population are still taking place—for example, there is the steady 
establishment of new cocoa farms in the west-centre and west of the 
Gold Coast. The area of production in the Gold Coast h^ not yet 
reached its maximum. But the volume of production, it is quite 
possible, has already reached its peak. The cocoa industry is im¬ 
measurably larger than the rice industry; yet in some important 
respects its situation is far less healthy. There is a limit to the new 
land which can be brought into production. On the old land which 
has been in production for a generation or more there are already 
clear indications of a declining yield. An expert who visited the Gold 
Coast in 1936 warned the government and people that they would 
be facing disaster in the not very distant future unless they attacked 
the fundamental problems of production with an intelligence and 
resolution which they had not sho^vn in the past.^ 

Success came very easily to the cocoa growers of British West 
Africa. In the Gold Coast and Ashanti there is a very comfortable re¬ 
lation between population and resources. Despite a growth of numbers 
which is by African standards very rapid,* the average density to 
the square mile, according to the census of 1931, is as follows: 


Gold Coast Colony: Eastern Province , . . 88*56 

Central Province • • . 92*12 

Western Province . . 29*69 

Average for all provinces 65*64 

Ashanti: Enslorn Province . • . 29*58 

Western Province . . • 16*65 

Average for both i)rovince9 23*71 


^ Stockdalo, op. cit., p, 0. 

^ In the following table it is necessary to make allowances for the deficioncies of 


method in the earlier censuses. 


1 

1891 \ 

1911 

1921 i 

1 

1981 \ 

1988 (e«/.} 

Colony .... 

; 704,185 i 

895,330 

1,171.913 

1.571,362 

: 1,860,845 

% 

Ashanti .... 

T ! 

1 345,891 

406.193 

578,078 

i 702.695 

Northern Territories 

T 

^ 307,724 

; 530,355 

717,275 

852,792 

Togolanil . . . . ' 

» 

! ? 

187,939 

293.671 

370.327 

Total .... 

t 

• 

1 ? 

2,100.671 

3,160,386 

3.786,659 


According to these Hgurcs the increase between 1921 and 1031 was 37*6 per cent. 
The yearly increase is over 2 per cent. 
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In comparison with the congestion which occurs so frequently m the 
palm belt of south-eastern Nigeria, there is plenty of elbow-room in 
the closed forests^ of the Gold Coast and Ashanti. It is comparatively 
easy to practise the traditional rotation of croppmg and faUowing 
without exhausting the soil. The yield of food crops is ample for the 
subsistence of the farming families. To cap these advantages there 
is the natural suitability of the area for the production of cocoa. 

There are in the closed forest to-day upwards of a quarter of a million 
of cocoa farms averaging between 4 and 5 acres in size. The Periods 
of greatest expansion in cocoa planting roughly coincide with the 
periods of highly profitable market price. There has been a steadj 
CTOwth of the planted area throughout the whole forty-odd years 
during which the industry has been in existence; but the most notable 
forward leaps have been in the periods 1905-ir., 1919-1-0, and 

192 G *“8 

The intense preoccupation of the growers with the question of 
price has been emphasized in the preceding section. This preoccupa- 
iion is natural enough. Since the war of 1914-18 the variations in 
price have been extreme, as the following figures show: 

Per ion c.i.f. London 


Jonuary 1910 
1921 
1923 
1927 
1029 
193U 
1931 
1934 
i9:n 

1938 

1939 


9 » 


»» 


»• 




• t 


*• 


£03. 10^». 04. 
£40. 0«. 

£37. 10«. 04. 
£71. Oit.Od. 
£56. ITw. W. 
£39. I'w. 04. 
£34. nv. 04. 
£•20. 0^». 04. 
£55. 0». 04. 
£27. 5». 04. 


£21. 6/». 84. 

These violent changes in ti.e market price drastically affect the 

income and revenue: for exam,.le, the sale of f f ” 

fetched nearly 10 million ,)Ounds, whde the sale of tons >n 

1938 brought in littie more than 41 million pounds. No wonder 
producers follow the ups ami downs of the market with continuous 
concentration of interest and rapidly changing moods of complacency, 

bewilderment, suspioion. and cliagrin. 

It is nevertheless unfortunate that the producers-and the govern¬ 
ment also-have not had more attention to spare for the prohlems 
of production as distinct from the iirohlem of market price I'avour- 
able terms of trade during the first two decades of the twentieth 

■ This term i» u»«l to do-crib,, Urn Idgb rainfall area., wham iho Iropianl rora»t is, 
under imtural couditionii* continuoa'^* 
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century induced in them a happy-go-lucky mood. The problems 
arising from the shipping shortage of 1917-18 caused some misgivings; 
but these quickly passed, and at the end of the war the administration 
with great complacency declared: ‘ The soil of this Colony appears to 
have an affinity for cocoa production which defies all the gloomy 
prognostications of the experts.’^ It would in these circumstances 
have been surprising if the farmers had paid any attention to the 
gloomy prognostications of the experts. They were able to grow rich 
(by peasant standards-) without taking very much trouble. Their 
hardest tasks came at the beginning, when they had to fell and burn 
the high forest and plant the young trees. For two or three years 
after planting they cultivated the new plot for food crops; thereafter 
they left the cocoa trees undisturbed. The}' did not cultivate the 
soil or drain it, nor did they prune the trees. Their harvesting was 
hardly less perfunctory than their cultivation. 

It was the deficiency in quality due to bad harvesting and ferment¬ 
ing which first alarmed the government. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture set itself to repair the damage by instituting schemes of 
grading and inspection, and by promoting the co-operative move¬ 
ment.^ Unfortunately, its head became so absorbed in these activities 
that he neglected the basic problems of agricultural science. The 
gentle admonitions of visiting agriculturalists passed unheeded. At 
last, in 1986, a Colonial Office expert spoke sharply. ‘The Gold 
Cojist’, he reported, ‘. . . with the largest cacao industry in the 
world, is still contented with the present and is talcing no steps to 
safeguard the future.’^ Two years later tlie scientists in the 
department were at last given their chance: a modern research 
station was established at New Tafo. 

The immediate problem which the research workers have to face 
is ‘die-back’. This is due to various causes. There is first of all the 
disease of black pod. which can be traced to neglect at harvest time. 
If overripe pods are left on the tree an infection penetrates the 
cushion from which the next year’s pods will spring, so that the pods 
are born with the sickness in them. Unless the infection is stopped 
it will spread until the tree dies.® Another infliction, sahlbargella, 

‘ xU'fUtri on the Blue Book for /.9/A', p, 7. 

^ tJi'u j)}). 277-S below Tor nnalysis of income in u typical cocoa-growing village. 

^ Soo p. 227 above. 

^ Storkdalc, op. cit., p. G. Sir Frank Stockdalo had 03 early 03 1929 iirawtx otton- 
tion to the need for rt'scarch: in 193.'> Professor Shepherd ropc^atod the warning. 

* Tho death of trocs duo to black pod roache<l very high levels after the shipping 
shortage of 1917-18, when tho natives fn>quently left tho pods to ripen and rot 
on tho trees. 
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is peeuUar to West Africa. Sahlbargella is a smaU sucking insect 
whkh attacks pods, shoots, and leaves; if its attack.s are per¬ 
sistently renewed (and this frequently happens) they cause the death 
of the tree A third disease, which in recent years has occasioned 
very ieat alarm, is swollen shoot. Until lately it twas often 
assumed that swollen shoot was caused hy a diminution of humidity 
and was therefore to be associated with deforestation, ' 

at New Tafo and elsewhere has revealed that the cause is n . 

simple- swollen shoot is a transmissible disease, though «liether 

is transmitted by friction or by an insect or by some other means is 

"“Ttoelfrnothef cause of 'die-back’ which does not call for patient 
and complicated research: this cause is drought Although it can 
nolongei be asserted that a failure of humidity is the cause of swollen 

shoot, there is no doubt that the future well-being of 

cocoa areas depends in very large measure on the maintenance of ti t 

climatic conditions associated with the damp tropical ^ » 

means that the Department of Forestry will count as miitli in th 

success or failure of agricultural policy as the Department of 
culture And in the last resort the efforts of both departments will 
depend upon the support which their political masters are Milling 

*°Uwafn^ until 1909 that the government of the 

anv effective stc|)s to protect the forests. In tliat year it institut 

a Department of Forestry, which immediately undertook 

of framing protective legislation. Rut the chiefs and lawyers ot t 

Aborigines’ Rights Frotection Society denounced this proposed legis^ 

K ion as a sinister attempt to (ilch away the peo,lie’s land. 1 he 
lation as ^ ,,elJ tlic Rill pending expert report. 

far greater length. ^ ^ "“f interrupted the labours of the 

SartUntoflCJtry. On 1st .laiiuary 191« the govei nii.cnt clo.sed 

it down for tlie duration of the war. 

r» # , Ur // A Dwlv'fi vifiit (o (Itf (h}ld Coa^t. 

* Hw SwoUrn ShMof Carno. Itrport on Mr. //. A. 

Oolil Coimt No. V of hi:J7. ,v„. ,nullii)Ii« »ition of « "lii.-h in t li.*inst‘lvis 

Tli.ion th.t nhoot id . i.„, ilw. KVini)«olii of tl.o i.n>sonr.. of 

aro hcultl.y: thonwolliiiK id not ilq.-If tin* < we . U now Unt.wn to l)o 

an unknown virun. I huvo reomtly U-.-n tol.l that tno 

‘■“■“BSamaKirt (ca. o-is sf im2). p-u- >«’• ««> “'“o 
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This was not a very good beginning for forestry in the Gold Coast. 
However, in 1919 the department was resuscitated. Its problem was 
to persuade the government to put its authority behind definite prin¬ 
ciples and precise rules of forest administration. The government 
feared that a cry against ‘ interference with the people’s land ’ would 
again be raised: it therefore adopted a policy of endeavouring to 
persuade chiefs to pass by-laws for the protection of their forests. 
Some of the chiefs passed by-laws, but very few of them enforced 
them. In 1924 the Governor warned the chiefs that unless they made 
far better progress in establishing forest reserves and m administering 
them, it would be necessary for the central administration to assume 
direct authority bj’^ means of a Forest Ordinance. In 1925 and again 
in 1926 the Governor repeated this warning. In 1927 the Forest 
Ordinance was at last passed. It does not supersede the constitution 
and management of forest reserves by by-law’s of the Native authori¬ 
ties, but it gives the central government power to act if the Native 
authorities are negligent. Since 1927, therefore, the Department of 
Forestry has had some degree of assurance that the policy which it 
knows to be necessary and right will not be frustrated by individual 
interests and public apathy. 

Forestry policy in the Gold Coast has two aims: the protection of 
natural resources and the profitable exploitation of forest products. 
Corresponding to these two aims, two kinds of forest reserve are 
envisaged: reserves of indirect utility and reserves of direct utility. 
In the present stage of development the former are the chief concern 
of the department. A long-term plan has been made for the whole 
country so that headwaters may be protected and the inward drift 
of dry conditions arrested by means of barrier and shelterbelt reserves. 
Making allowance for the late start, a good deal has been achieved. 
The departmental report for 1932-3 estimated that 25,540 square 
miles were subject to forest influence, and that 13,900 square miles 
still remained under forest. It expressed the hope that 6,500 square 
miles might be definitely reserved. The report for 1938-9 estimated 
that a total of 5.832 square miles had been already constituted or 
approved as forest reserves. Considerable progress had thus been made 
in realizing the liopes of 1932. These hopes, however, were an 
estimate of the possible rather than a statement of the desirable. 
In the Koforidua district, which is the source of approximately two- 
fifths of the Gold Coast’s cocoa, it would in the opinion of the forestry 
experts be desirable to reserve 26-2 per cent, of the closed forest zone. 
Only 8-66 per cent, of this zone has been reserved. And it is now too 
late to achieve very much in naiTowing the gap between the ideal and 
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the actual. Much of the land which should have been reserved is already 
farmed so heavUy that reservation is impossible A banier reserve 
which figures prominently on the blue print is broken by the B.sa 
gap, a tract of country intensively farmed for cocoa and food. Throug 
?hk gap the dry harniattan blows as if through a funnel. Across the 
Volta river the original high forest has long since given place to 
secondary scrub. The foresters are not able to plan ideal defences 
for the cocoa-growing areas: they must hold the front line 
can and for the rest strengthen the .secondary defences. This must 

for a considerable time to come be their mam 

are too few in number, and too much preoccupied with 

strategy of conservation, to have time to study, as they should studj 

the pro'^bLs of West African silviculture^ Nor have they as >.t 

been able to touch more than the fringes of forest utilization. Thej 

have made a forest policy and got it moving, ^uit is a good deal 

The day when forest policy will become active forestry has not j 

"l^iere is no space to e.xamine at greater length problems of pro_ 

duction in the wet coastal areas, where the industries so 
-palm-oil, rice, and cocoa-are all located. It is tune to turn to the 

driver and more open districts which lie inland^ And to 
paragraph must be spared for the Northern Territories of he m^d 
Last They arc a poor relation of the Colony and Ashanti, fliey ha% 

5otd yery few of the material benefits which participation m he 
international division of labour has heaped '‘P^" ‘ 

areas Like the under-developed territories which he on the Iringcs 
of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, they supplement the meagre 

orLaToTcharged with the duty of studying the situation and of 
preparing morcLcthodical and more humane -™"8enicn here 

exists one other departnaent of Department of 

importance for the Northern 1 ein • ■ , *!,«, nineteen- 

AiLal Health. It was established at the heg.nmng of f 
thirties, and at the end of them its professional staff amounted 

r , I I which imludi'H a Kcnorul 

* Koo th« first ntporl of the ^ aiKcovcrctl that a Hnmllcr 

Hurvoy of lalwur mii.iitionB on fro... the Norll.cr.. TcrritoncB 

proiKjrtionofti.o ,| lnuinlxirH aro novortiielcRS conm.l.Tul.h*. iuhI u 

than had J " recommended in tho in 

prornwii.K iatKininnB Iian Imm'ii mode, on \ 
improving conditiorm of Irovol ond reception. 
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eight. In this short time and with this scanty establishment it has 
acliieved notable results, particularly in the immunization of stock 
against rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia. But it has hitherto lacked 
the time and the resources to conquer the great difficulties and seize 
the great opportunities which confiont it in the Northern Territories. 
The cocoa-growing areas of the south are potentially a great market 
for meat. Hitherto the market has been too much neglected.^ The 
population of the mining and farming areas subsists upon a diet which is 
chronically deficient in animal products.- Research into trypano¬ 
somiasis and the breeding of new t 3 ’'pes of stock will some day enable 
the north to produce good meat and milk on a large scale. It will 
then be able to share the benefits arising from the division of labour 
by exporting something more valuable than its labour. But this day 
will not come quickly unless the government of the Gold Coast shows 
itself willing—or, it might be fairer to say, able—to spend far more 
thought and energy and money in developing the Northern Territories 
than it has spent in the past.® 

The Northern Territories of the Gold Coast lie almost entirely in 
the tsetse-infested area: they correspond geographically with the 
under-developed middle zone of Nigeria. The area known as the 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria is from every point of view—geo¬ 
graphical, cultural, and economic—differently constituted.^ It is the 
region of Hausa speech, Mohammedan religion, and Fulani rule. It 
is the homeland of those notable experiments in human government 
by which Lord Lugard endowed British West Africa wdth its political 
ideal and method. It is a land of dry heat, fertile soil, and close 
concentrations of population.® It is connected by its past with the 

* Report on the Dcpartjnent of Animal Health for the year 1038-39 (Gold Coast, 1939). 
I>. 1: 'So badly is tho incut trndo organized that the largo coastal townn^ except 
Accra and Sokondi, rarely soo fivsh moat, ond there is a good potential market there. 
Nommlly the import cattle are all sold long before they got near these centres/ 
Tins statement is perhaps rather too swooping; tlie slaughter-house returns show an 
appreciable consumption of moat, including beef. Most of tho cattle sold from the 
north to tho south are the zebu cattle from the French territories (about 35,0CK) 
•n a year). The cattle from the Northern Territories ore almost entirely of the dwarf 
variety: at present only a few thousands are sold south. Stockdale, op. cit., pp. 
75-84, gives a genornl review of the pastoral and agricultural problems and 
opportunities of tlio Northern Territories. 

See Economic Advisory Council. Committee on Kutriiion in the Colonial Empire. 
Cmd. 605(V1 of 1939, part I, paras. 20-3, 53-9; part ii, paras. 35-42. 

* Stockdulo, loc. cit. 

* The small urea around Zuanguru in the north-west of the Northern Territories 
of tho Gold Coast is an oxcoption; it belongs to tho same class as Northern 
Nigeria. 

^ According to tho 1931 eonsas tho population of Nigeria was 20,476,795, of which 
approximately 11J millions were in Northern Nigeria. It is in tho north centre that 
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great movements of Arabian and North African history: the econo¬ 
mic development of recent decades has joined it to the modern society 

of production and exchange. 

The goatskins of Northern Nigeria for many centuries were trans¬ 
formed by the tanners of Kano and Katsina into the famous leather 

which European buyers called‘Morocco’. The scale of this busmess 

fell far short of its fame. In the present century the enterprise oi 
the European trading concerns in Northern Nigeria has started a 
large-scale business of exporting to European tanneries not only the 
goatskins, but also the sheepskins and cattle hides produced by the 
Lcks and herds of the country.^ In safeguarding and developing 
this industry the Veterinary Department has already played a great 
part, and will in the future play a greater one. Some time ago the 
Nigerian hides and skins were ceasing to satisfy markets whicli ^ere 
becoming more insistent on high quality. Skins which are carelessly 
flayed and imperfectly dried will putrefy; skins which are dried on 
the ground will ruckle up and crack. A plan of supervision instituted 
bv the Veterinary Department and operated under its direction y 
tiie Native Administrations has done something to bring these 
evils under control. A more stringent plan of compuLsory inspection 
has recently been drawn up by the Veterinary Department and en¬ 
dorsed by the European firms, which are willing to contribute to its 
cost through a cess on exports. The Veterinary Department has 
rendered another great service to the hides and skins nidus y . 
its campaign of inoculation, which has to all intents and 
eliminated rinderiiest.^ There still remains a great deal which the 
department could do immediately—if it had the staif and the nioiicj 
-to help the hides and skins industry, to encourage native tanners, 

popalution i» thick, -t: in tho dry provinces of Born., and Sokoto, to an.l wc«t, 

“ i“ m“S'[hrx^rt trade .n hid™ and ski.,a wa. wort.. r,.iC,00„, 

and ranked aixth o.. the “f i.. t,....,inB. Abo..t 

t.lIxT nrri*>4tf<l IlOt bV QUUniUtlllO (wllich UIWUJM fuilctl), 
ItH ruiiiouM prognifW wiw finally orn nov y i w..ut 

but bv tbo cuinpaiKn of prophylactic iininumwition initiutod in iho Cape. \W.st 
AfH.1 in LlunaL-ly fre-o fron^Kuat Coa«t fovor' which ono of the major problcins 
of Konya. It ban to reckon, however, with hlack-quarU-r fovor an. plouro-pncuinoiua: 
tho Veterinary Doparlmcnt of Nigeria inoculates againat thebo diaeubOb also. 
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and to improve animal health. And it has as yet only touched the 
fringes of opportunity in the development of an internal trade m 
animal products. During the past year or two a smaU dairy run by 
the department at Vom has demonstrated the possibility of producing 
good butter at a reasonable price. There exists already in south¬ 
eastern Nigeria a market for beef cattle which are trekked down 
from Adamawa province. But these and other markets could be 

developed a hundredfold if there were adequate provision for trans¬ 
port, refrigeration, and storage. Bomu province in the far north-e^t 
of Nigeria is a territory as large as Ireland. It already carries a milhon 
head of cattle. The problem of its development is usually discussed 
as a problem of extending the commercial production of ground-nuts 
by the provision of better road and rail services. It may well be that 
the future of Bomu province will be predominantly a pastoral one. 
improved transport and sub-artesian water would dramatically 
increase its capacity to supplement the protein-deHcient diets of the 
southern populations. 

No adequate sociological study has ever been made of the nomadic 
Fulani, who follow the changing seasons northward and southward 
and are the chief producers of Nigeria’s pastoral wealth.^ Analogies 
of their strange economy and manner of life may be found in the 
economic history of medieval Europe: the flock-owners of Spain were 
once wanderers, who, as they moved from one agricultural district 
to another, found hospitality which was sometimes reluctant, but 
sometimes (among peasants who appreciated the value of manure) 
competitive and eager. In the course of centuries the Spanish flock 
masters settled down in fixed locations. Doubtless the pastoral Fulani 
of Nigeria will some day be compelled to do the same.* Wlien that 
happens they will begin to grow their own food crops. They will 
then no longer be a separate people with a separate way of life. 
They w’ill have become mixed farmers. 

It is one of the chief aims of the Department of Agriculture to 

^ I Qm told that a sun^ey of tho pastoral Fulani of Sokoto has been made by a district 
officer, Mr. Sharwood Smith: I have not, however, seen his work. 

^ It is said that tho seasonal migrations of the Fulani are already year by year 
becoming perceptibly less extensive, and that 'Giddain Fulani* (permanent or quasi* 
permanent settlors) arc becoming more frequent. Miss Margery Porham has pointed 
out to me, however, that for many centuries tho Fulani have been in process of 
absorption along their groat l>eU of Africa, and that this does not naturally tend 
towards 'mixed fanning* in our sense of the term. She observes that there are close 
analogies in East Africa, where tho settlement of cattle people, at least to begin 
with, moans very bad farming. Positive educational effort by the administration 
may find a solution, but in Nigeria tho Department of Agriculture has not as yot 
discovered an approach to which the Fulani respond. 
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establish mixed farming in Northern Nigeria. It seeks, however, to 
achieve this aim by introducing animal liusbandry among the settled 
agriculturalists. The departmental report for 1932 enumerated the 
luethods and advantages of mixed farming in the following almost 

lyrical terms: 

‘It means the ploughing of a farm of twelve acres or a little more 
with a pair of bulls or buUocks, instead of farming three or four acre's 
bv hand It also includes the making and use of farm-yard manure, wit h 
consequent heavier crops. It results, as farmers have already very clearly 
shown, in more timely planting of crops, more thorough cultivation and 
more weeding of crops. To the workers it means walkmg bchmd a pair 
of buUocks driving a plough or cultivator for six hours a day instead o 
ten hours’ gruelling work witli the hoe or ‘galma . To the farmer s 
family it means rapid elevation to a totally different level of prospcrit> 

and well-being. 

If one may add another item to this catalogue of benefits, mixed 
farming also means (and there are many who think this is its chief 
meaning) the conservation of soil fertility, wliicli in the last genera¬ 
tion has been menaced by the rapid commercial development of the 
ground-nut and cotton crops. On a farm of 12 acres two di^auglit 
tninials properly penned will provide manure wh.eh is sulhc.eiit 
(when supplemented by the compound manure) lor the dressing 
4 acres These 4 acres will produce the guinea corn and nullet oi 
the other food crops which the farming family needs lor its own 
consumi.tion. The remaining 8 acres will he devoted to grouiid-iiiits 
or cotton, according to the advantages (of soil and wl.ieh r . 

commend one cash crop or the other. If there is rotation of l e 
manuring and planting tlie whole 12 acres will bo dressed within 

three years. Fertility will thus be maintained. 

This system cannot be indiscriminately applied throughout the 
whole of Northern Nigeria. Variations in the density ot population 
would alone make the attempt an impossible one. There are iiotal e 
concentrations of population in and around the capital cities ol tlm 
emirates: the population at a distance iron, these centres becomes 
relatively sparse. If in imagination w e take our stand at Kano, we can 
in rough-and-ready fashion distii.guisl. three comentnc zones. 1 lie 
lust zone we may call tl.c home-far... zone, or the donkey zone: its 
radius is about 15 miles, the distance wl.ich a donkey can twice cover 
in one day, carrying a load of produce to the city ... the n.ornmg and 
returning to tl.e l.ome farm in tlie evening, 'Ilic population density 
in thia zone varies between 200 and 300 to the scpiare mile. Ihe tax 

* lUjJori of Oit AyricuUural Deimrlment for the year 1032, p. 14. 

S 
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assessment figures show that the farms are on an average less than 
4 acres in size, far too small for crop rotation. But the standard of 
farming is high, and was high long before the British came to the 
north. Good cultivation and careful manuring have enabled the 
peasant farmers to fulfill their double function of feeding their o\m 
families, and supplying Kano’s markets, without exhausting the soil. 
There is not very much teaching which the agricultural officials can 
give to the inhabitants of this zone.^ 

But the situation in the second zone is very different. Its outer 
limit may be very roughly traced about forty miles around Kano: 
its population density is about 200 to the square mile on the inner 
edge and 100 on the outer edge. The size of the average farm would 
be a bit more than 10 acres—large enough to make mixed farming 
possible. But the farmers are unresponsive to the propaganda of the 
agricultural officials. They are close enough to Kano to have developed 
a very marked zest for trade, and their farms are large enough to 
support them without careful cultivation. Mixed farming demands 
assiduous work on the land all the year round, and these quasi-traders 
have a different idea of what consitutes a good life. They plant food 
crops for their own needs, and put the rest of their land under ground¬ 
nuts, growing them year after year with slovenly cultivation and 
^rithout manure. Ground-nuts have a deservedly high reputation as 
a nitrogen restoring crop; but they cannot perform miracles. In this 
second zone, continuous cropping of the soil without manuring has 
already caused greatly diminished yields and serious soil exhaus¬ 
tion.^ 

Beyond the forty-mile radius begins a tliird zone, with a population 
density which begins rouglilj'^ at 100 to the square mile and descends 
to 50. Here the people are real farmers, though their standards of 
achievement are far lower than those of the peasants round Kano. 
They have as a rule plenty of elbow-room, and it has been their 
practice to keep the manured land around the compounds in con¬ 
tinuous cultivation and to crop the rest with fallowings whose duration 

* Tlio Agricxiltural Department for a time planned to develop irrigation around 
Kano» but the rainfall is sufficiently reliable to render this plan—considering its 
cost—unnecessary. The department has helped toextead the dietary range by popular¬ 
izing now plants (e.g. lettuce, carrots, and tomatoes), and hopes to introduce milk 
by finding room on the mcfUum or larger farms {5 acres or more) for a cow. It has 
also shown that goals (which are already common) will produce more valuable manure 
if they arc penned on a platform above a bedding of straw. 

* Much of this country is beginning to /oafc eshaust€^d; even the grass and hush 
show signs of regenerative failure. Nitrogen is taken from the soil by cutting the 
ground-nut tops for hay. There are, however, indications that the loss of phospbatee 
is the more serious cause of trouble* 
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varies according to the amount of land at their d^posalA It is in 
this zone that the campaign for mixed farming has achieved 

largest instalments of success. j. looo that the 

How shall the success be measured? It was m 1922 that the 
Nigerian Department of Agriculture adopted the policy of mixed 
farming Eighteen years later the number of mixed farmers in 
N™n Nigeria was about 1,600. This total is not very impressive. 
It is necessary however, to reckon with the difficulties \i hicli the 
department has had to face and the method which it has chosen to 
foUow Among the difficulties there is the problem of 
farmer who is willing to experiment in the new ways must fi 
canital—two ploughing oxen and a plough, a cultivator, ropes, an 
SOOT This equipment will cost him about £9. He cannot possibly 
raise this sum by his own efforts. Experience has proved that 
unsound to advance him the money without charging interest. 

• It was expected by the agricultural officers, and was soon proved 
ffi mret.ce that to advance money without charging interest was 

™ iSS 

When however, it had been decided to charge interest a difficuffy 

arose-’Mohammedan law forbids interest-though it is admitted tliat 
a^ri. ^nsulUtmn ~ ^ 

Mohamr^edan emu of Nort ^ ^ equipment 

rrugira hire purchase "scheme which contains all the economic 

..1 Si.,., 

claims of conscience to the dictates ol economic change. 

. . • .. ...i.rr. nf ihirt tliinl 7.0111* tho pi'rioil of fallow 

‘ Oil the riioro thivkly populutoU inn. « Hpursi-ly populutvd outor odgo 

inay RoinclimcH lont no inoro ll.un a year: on the more npar y i i 

an, ..m nunoca» 
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This is only one example of the manner in which native conserva¬ 
tism and official correctitude can slow down the advance of economic 
experiment. Things must be done deliberately and in due order: it 
would be indiscreet to begin a campaign by picking out the most 
progressive farmers: emire and chiefs and headmen must be ap¬ 
proached and persuaded first. This method perhaps ensures that the 
foundations of progress are soundly laid and that quick results will 
follow later. But it certainly makes the beginnings slow. 

In addition, the agricultural experts have had their own special 
reasons for favouring a cautious start. For one thing, they have been 
determined to keep all the separate elements of the advance in line 
with each other. By concentrating on distribution of ploughs they 
could have achieved a great short-run increase of production, but a 
multiplication of ploughs without a proportionate increase in the use 
of manure might well have turned a great part of Northern Nigeria 
into a dust-bowl. The Department of Agriculture envisaged nothing 
less than an agricultural revolution: for this very reason it wished 
to be certain that it could carry the people with it. It wished to 
prove that the technical revolution could be achieved without causing 
a social and psychological upheaval. Above all, it wished to prove 
beyond any shadow of doubt that the new methods were profitable 
and practicable. Otherwise it dared not take the responsibility of 
recommending them to the native farmers. 

The period of proof and the first phase of propaganda are now 
closed. It will before long be possible to know for certain whether 
the Department of Agriculture has been right or VTong in anticipating 
an ensuing period of rapid progress.^ 

immodiato payment of Ss, in acknowledgement of his debt and promises to pay the 
total sum in instalments over a three-year period. Until the payments are completed 
the implements and stock belong to the Native Administration and the former pays 
a hiring charge* in addition to the purchase price. 

^ Among the factors which may still retail progress ore (1) organization* o.g. the 
purchase* training* and inoculation of cattle for the use of a people traditionally 
unfainilmr with them; (2) economic reasons: it would be unsound to hurry on mixed 
farming at a time when cattle prices are high and ground-nut prices are low or falling. 
In the north, as in the south* price depressions slow up the advance in new methods. 
From the point of view of the public interest, a downward trend in prices mokes 
the reform of agricultural technique still more necessary; but* from the point of 
view of the individual, both inducement and capacity to change seem to be weakened. 
This has boon the experience both in the ground-nut and palm areas. 

tt is the present policy of the Deportment of Agric\ilture in the north to establish 
strong nuclei of mixed farmers* rather than to disperse the effort over many scattered 
areas. This facilitates supervision (which in the early days is important) and en¬ 
courages the hope that education will later on spread by the more example of the 
successful villages. In the village of Bomo near the agricultural station of Smani 
there are 50 village compounds* and 22 mixed formere already established. 
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There is no doubt that it is sound policy to test every crop and 
every new method before launching propaganda among tlie Native 
farmers. If tlie European expert is to guide the farmers into new 
ways he must win their confidence; and he will not do so if he lands 
them*in difficulties by hurrying them into dubious experiments. Ihe 
European is not always right. His forecastings of price movements 
may quite likely turn out to be wrong. A Director of Agriculture once 
confessed that if on the basis of the statistical position at the opening 
of the season he had urged the Natives to grow the crop which seemed 
likely to be most proHtable, he would in three successive years have 
been wrong There was a time when impetuous officials in Northern 
Nigeria instructed the farmers to keep their fields clean; but they 
have found out since that the traditional practice of leaving weeds 
in the crop during the growing season gives a necessary cover to the 
soil Sometimes Natives have by their own enterprise discovered jirofit- 
able crops and sound methods of cultivation: we saw an exam])le of 
this in the rice industry of Sierra Leone. The benmseed industry wh.di 
the vigorous Tiv people have develojicd south of the Benue alTord. 
another example. In the days before Nigeria possessed an Agr.cii - 
tural Department the British Cotton Growing Association tried hard 
to persuade the Tiv to give up beimiseed and grow 
obstinate Tiv would not be persuaded—with the result that ■ y 
have prospered very much more than they would have done had tlu^ 
followed the white man’s advice. Quite recently the same peo|,le 
have profited hy anotlier industry wlneh the wlntc man did no . 
foresel It had been their custom for many yearn to pack their henm- 
«ce<l in sacks made out of the palms which riow along then rner 
Zks The outbreak of war in Se,.ten,her l-.)3i) caused a ge,, ral 
shortage of sacks in Nigeria. Tlic managers of e.xportmg luuns tlien 
disc^cred tliat the Tiv conld pnt on tl.e market an article wim h wius 
not only cheaper but very much stronger than the impoited jute 
sacks The new industry has come to stay-|..ov,dc<l the I |v can he 
,,ersuaded to turn out regular supplies of sacks at a staiidaid si/.e, 
Lnd can he jnevented from cutting down too many of the palms whicli 

are the raw material of their industry. • m- • • 

The recent agricultural history of an adjoining area m Nigeria s 
pagan middle belt offers the contrary example of a promising in¬ 
dustry wbich-lhrough no fault of tl.e local ofl.cmls-was almost 
ruined because the Native was given bad advice. I be industry was 
Ldngcr and it was started early in the nineteen-thirties. Since nobody 
in Nigeria had experience in growing and handling this commodity, 
the Department of Agriculture w orked to standards siqiplicd by the 
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Imperial Institute. It was warned to pay particular attention to 
pungency, the size of the root-fingers, and colour. It was told that the 
market wanted a buff colour, which was to be achieved by methodical 
scraping and washing. It was not, however, told that the health 
authorities demanded a standard content of water-soluble ash, which 
too frequent washing would most certainly remove. Nigeria knew 
nothing of this requirement until news came that a little English 
grocer had been prosecuted under the Health Acts for selling Nigerian 
ginger: the agricultural officials suddenly found themselves compelled 
to forbid the growers to do those very things which for years they had 
been urging them to do. No wonder there was a sudden curtailment 
of the acreage under ginger and of the cash income which had begun 
to bring new hope into an impoverished district. The work had to 
be begun all over again: it says a good deal both for the white men 
and the pagans that it is now shaping promisingly.^ 

Themiddle belt of Nigeria, hke the Northern Territoriesof the Gold 
Coast, needs the cash and the confidence which j^romising crops like 
benniseed and ginger bring to the people: it needs better cultivation 
of food crops like guinea corn and millet;- it needs tsetse-resistant 
cattle and better trunsiJort. It is a dei)opulatcd region^ wliich in the 
old days was raided by the slavers both from the north and from the 
south. Some of its inhabitants, like the Tiv (a Bantu people), are 
confident and cnterj)rising. but many of them are shy and backward. 
There was a time when it was considered almost a punishment to 
send a political officer into the ])agan areas: there was another time 
when ]>agans became quite fashionable with the liigher administra¬ 
tion. But jiagan agriculture has always been denied its fair 
share of attention and aid. Political oflicers on the tin-mining plateau 
have asked repeatedly for an agricultural officer; but there is none 
to spare. This is due, no doubt, to shortage of finance and staff. 
The result is unfortunate. Some work is being undertaken in the 
Niger, Benue, and Ham provinces; but generally speaking the middle 
be lt of Nigeria remains a neglected area. Yet it is likely that develop¬ 
ment in this area would have very marked effects on the progress of 
Nigeria as a whole. It is an area which has great potential capacity 

* Credit imi.st also Ih> pivon to the ImporinI Institxito for making stronuoiis efforts 
Ir repair ermr, tmd to the trading firms, which continued to buy Xigerian ginger 
for hlonding. 

^ According to Stockflale (op. rit.) the cultivation of yams in the Xorthom Terri¬ 
tories is ahcatly very gooil indeed. 

’In parts of Kantagora tlie density is no more than 2 to the square mile; but 
there are patches of relatively thick population among the hills where the pagans 
could feiul off the slavers. Depopulation facilitated the spread of tsetse, which in 
turn caused more depopulation* 
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to absorb surplus population from the crowded districts of the south¬ 
east and surplus products both from the south and the north. So 
long as it stagnates, it must slow up the movement of internal trade; 
but a resolute policy which would lift it and set it moving would 
quicken the rhythm of economic progress throughout the whole 

country. 

It is now time to attempt a more general view of the problems of 
production. The chief commercial crops and the chief economic areas 
of British West Africa have been rapidly surveyed. Each crop and 
each area has its own individual problems, which are diverse and 
complicated; but all these special problems of product and locality 
are interlocked with wider economic problems. Agriculture raises 
the basic questions of development; but agriculture cannot be treated 
in isolation. It has already been shown in this section that the work 
of foresters and veterinary officers bears closely upon the i)roblem3 
of rural development. If there were time, it would be possible to 
show in detail how closely the work of other departments hears upon 
economic progress and policy. A very quick review of some aspects 
of the work of some departments will indicate the significance of their 
actual or potential economic contribution, if not its e.xtent. 

It would be easy to enlarge on the economic consequences of 
education—or the lack of education. In 1938-9 Nigeria’s expenditure 
per head on education was 5d. in the south and 2J(/. in tlic north. 
The Department of Agriculture has more than once reported that 
its progress has been slowed up because of a deficiency of youths with 
an educational i)reparation adequate for training as agricultural 
assistants. Apart from this, it is plain that the Department of 
Education could do a very great deal—assuming that leadership and 
finance were forthcoming—to raise the standards of agriculture by 
injecting enterprising agricultural teaching into the school curricu¬ 
lum. This aspect of educational policy is emphasized because, though 
its importance is obvious, it has until recently received far too little 
attention.* The services wliich technical and general education may 
render in raising the whole level of economic efficiency do not require 

emphasis. 

* In Nig^^ria tluring tho pa«l two yearn very clone relations hiivo boon o.<itubli8hod 
in tho south betweon tho Departments of Affrictjlturo on<I Kaucation. and thoro oro 
door Bigns tbatagriculturo will in tho future bo given its proper ploco in tho curriculum. 
'J’ho proMpoct is not yet so eneouraging in tho Northern Provinces of Nigeria. It 
Hhould ho emphaBizod that in London a very strong committoe of oOiciuls and non- 
ofliciuls is continuously studying and reviewing oduoalional policy in tho Colonial 

Empire, 
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Medical work also possesses considerable economic sigmficance. A 
special example is the project of tsetse investigation, which has the 
most direct and important bearing upon veterinary and agricultural 
problems, and which has been entrusted, in Nigeria, to medical 
officers. However, the argument need not be proved by special cases. 
The annual expenditure on the health of the Nigerian people amounts 
to per head, which is quite inadequate for combating the stagger¬ 

ing losses of economic efficiency due to disease and low vitality. 

Nigeria possesses a Department of Mining and a skeleton Depart¬ 
ment of Geological Survey. The latter has for many years been almost 
entirely occupied with the problem of sub-artesian water. The great 
contribution wliich well-sinking may make to the development of 
Bornu and similar dry areas has already been emphasized. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are more various and extended activities which the Depart¬ 
ment of Geological Survey might profitably undertake, if it possessed 
the staff and the finance. In the past, mineral development in most of 
the territories of Africa has been left almost entiiely to private enter¬ 
prise ; but even if the future conforms in this matter to the past, 
governments will nevertheless have the duty of expanding and classi- 
fying the geological knowledge which should become increasingly the 
background and support of mineral exploration and development. 
The present chapter has in a general way emphasized the importance 
of mineral production to the economic effort of the West African 
territories, particularly during times of agricultural slump on the 
world markets. More detailed studies can be foimd in other books.^ 
These should be consulted in order to correct the balance of the present 
chapter. Even at the time of writing, very promising indications of 
petroleum are being exj)lored in south-eastern Nigeria; this work may 
liave a most important bearing on economic prospects in that difficult 
area, and, indeed, in the whole coimtry. 

To close this rapid survey of the diverse governmental activities 
bearing upon economic policy, mention may be made of the problems 
of transport and communications. In Nigeria, particularly, these 
problems are so complicated and vexing—they involve adjustment 
between public and private enterprise, and between services by rail, 
river, and road—that they cannot possibly be dealt with in the 
space available here. One aspect only may be emphasized. The 
government of Nigeria has already recognized the urgent need for 
co-ordinating the services rendered by the different transport agencies, 

* Notably in Professor Frankel’s Capital Investment in A/rica, and in Professor 
Macmillan’s contribution to Europe and AJrica (Heath Clark Looturea 1930: 

Oxford Univoraity Press). 
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aad has devoted considerable study to ways and means. Does not the 
problem of establishing co-ordination in transport policy raise the 
larger problem of co-ordinating the activities of all departments and 
agencies which are concerned with economic policy ? An example may 
be cited from Bornu province. Tlie railway authorities liave submitted 
a plan of im proved communications which would lead to a consider¬ 
able expansion of the ground-nut industry. But it does not fall \\ ithin 
the province of railway officials to study the world market for oils 
and fats, or to make themselves expert in matters of soil conservation 
and climatic environment. It may well be that the people of Bornu 
province, and of Nigeria as a whole, may enjoy a more prosperous 
and secure futui-e if the government decides to concentrate upon the 
development of Bornu’s pastoral industry rather than upon increas¬ 
ing the acreage of an export crop. The Department of Agriculture, the 
Veterinary Department, and the Department of Geological Survey 
have their special and essential contributions to make to the proper 
understanding of the problem. These contributions need to be elicited, 
criticized, and fused wdth the main purposes of Nigeria's econoimc 
policy. But it is doubtful whether this higher co-ordination can be 
achieved without important changes in the machinery of govern¬ 
ment and the growth of a new outlook and alertness among the 


personnel. ■ ■ i wr 

By tradition, the attention of the administrations of Ihitish West 

Africa has been concentrated on the problem of securing just and 
popular government, and upon the techniqiie of indirect rule which 
has been adopted as the most appropriate means to this end. The 
achievement has been very great. But it will be jeopardized unless 
tlie Native Administrations and the European officials who give them 
guidance show themselves capable ol solving the more pressing eco¬ 
nomic problems and thereby delivering those tangible goods which 
the people increasingly demand—better education. imi)roved health, 
and the prospect of liberation from the ancient curse of abject 
poverty. Until quite recently, officials and writers have not ])aid 
Efficient attention to these matters. Anthropology has been the 
fashionable study, and it has been encouraged by intelligent ad¬ 
ministrators because of the help it can give them in iiniuoymg 
the mechanism of indirect rule. This is all to the good. The 
partnership between anthropologists and administrators is a happy 
one. But it is a pity that the economists have not also been 


called in. 

Nowadays, however, there are encouraging signs of change, ihe 
antliropologists themselves have begun to give more attention to 
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the economic life of Native communities, and to the systems of land 
tenure in which this life is set.i Students of government have em¬ 
phasized the importance of the economic problems discussed m this 
chapter.^ And the practitioners of government have shown plainly 
that they are moving in the same direction. In 1929 the Colonial 
Development Fund was established, and about the same time a 
special section was organized in the Colonial Office for the study and 
formulation of economic policy. Colonial governors nowadays have 
a more positive conception of economic policy than was common ten 
years ago. They frequently insist—^many declarations could be 
quoted—that indirect rule is not an end in itself, but only a means 
to good government. And some of them show themselves aware that 
good government means, not least, a government capable of grappling 
with fundamental economic problems. Undoubtedly it also means a 
government which, by employing institutions and methods congenial 
to Native opinion, grounds itself firmly upon the consent of the 
governed. This may sometimes limit the freedom of administrations 
to carry tlirough their economic programmes speedily and smoothly. 
In British West Africa the progress of economic policy, even when 
it has seemed slow, has sometimes been as fast as the people could 
bear. The Veterinary Department of Nigeria bad to overcome the 
prejudices of the Fulani before it could inaugurate its great campaign 
of inoculation against rinderjiest. The Department of Agriculture has 
had to reckon with the vested interests of the women in the cracking 
of palm kernels. The Forestry Department still has in front of it the 
task of winning public approval for many measures of conservation 
and development which aie in the public interest. The next section 
of this chapter will give other examples of the very real tension 
between the need for economic progress and the inhibitions imposed 
by custom. From all these facts the conclusion follows that the 
traditional outlook and policy of the West African administrations 
need to be modified and modernized, not obliterated. Something 
new is most emphatically needed. Economic policy must be given 
the place which is its due. But the technique of indirect administra¬ 
tion must be maintained and developed in order that active assent 
may be forthcoming in support of the new policy. The balance to 
be struck may be sjTnbolically expressed in an outline model of ad¬ 
ministration: at the centre the Governor, on his right hand the 

' Sco below, p. 271, n 1. 

^ Perham’s book on Native Administration in Nigeria^ though its contents 

confonn pretty closely to its title, contains two useful and stimulating chop tors 
(xviii nnd xbc) on these matters. 
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Minister for Economic Development, and on his left hand tlie Minister 

for Native Administration. ,, * , 

This Uttle excursion into constitution-mongering need not be taken 
too seriously.! Nor need the didactic tone of the preceding sentences 
be misunderstood. The words ‘must’ and ‘ought’ do not merely 
convey the conclusions and exhortations of an outside observer; they 
express a train of thought and purpose which has already begun to 
operate powerfully witliin some of the West African administrations. 
The same train of thought and purpose liave found embodiment in 
a very important State paper-thc Statement of Pohc!/ on Cohnml 
Development and Welfare issued by the Secretary of '’‘f 
Colonies in February 1940 and endorsed by 1 arhament.- Diftcrent 
generations choose different aspirations and concepts to guide them 
in their political endeavour; ‘indirect rule’ was the watchword of 
the decade which followed the last war ; ‘development and welfare 
wiU probably be the cry of the generation which follows the present 

""it is important to observe that these objectives of policy—w-hicb 
though not altogether new, are now affirmed with an cx|)hcit and 
deliberate purpose that is new—have come to the front at a time w hen 
they can no longer be realized except tluough sacrifice. In tlie mi e- 
tcenth century development occurred as a by-product of profit, 

welfare was thought to follow as a consequence of development, i he 

sequence has many times been described in this book and will 
described again: the expanding market promises good prices, the 
Iirospect of good prices stimulates investment, investment develops 

coloLl resources of production and creates the new 
incomes which raise the standard of human welfare. Ihroughout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century jirivate enterprise w as 
trusL to produce these happy results, and even when 
asserted for the State a positive part m the work of colonial dev clo) 
ment, it was assumed that the same seciucnco of economic events 
would operate harmoniously, giving to the State a just return on 
the money it had advanced and to individuals then- just reward in 

profit and well-being. i 41 

But in recent years markets have ceased to expand, and the 

• For tlm odmifiistrativc of West African problctns. is u 

in ilHclf. rcu<Jc.TK Klioul.l consult, not only Mihs I'crhutn k book, but \N • H- Cro. k r 
S'lTrio A CriiiaucoJitrUiBh Colontat Administration (Allen ami Umv.n l«J. O . Hu. 
w n challcnginB book by a man ^^ho had hoiiu- ycarV oxiM-nence a« an Assmtant let 
Oftlccr; who baa bcsklcn high Htamlanl«. u eonlcmpt lor runugne.ss ami cant, ami the 

0^76'*^from thin otuU-inent are printed in Api>cndix 1). 
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stimulus of price can no longer be trusted to set in motion the 
sequence of investment, development, the creation of new income, 
and the raising of living standards. Even in the nineteenth century 
and the early decades of the twentieth, the classic economic harmonies 
sometimes dissolved into discord. There were colonial dependencies 
which suffered from extreme poverty of natural resources, or sparsity 
and backwardness of population, or special misfortunes in the world 
markets. In these dependencies commerce stagnated, development 
stood still, the population remained sunk in abject poverty, and the 
governments could not pay their way. When this happened, the 
imperial government had no choice but to intervene. It handed 
out a dole. It had no programme of development. It had no idea of 
maintaining minimum standards of nutrition, health, or education. 
But it admitted that the deficiences of colonial revenue had to be 
made good. Provided always that the mendicant colony was severely 
economical! Strict Treasury control made sure of that. 

The conception of policy which the imperial government laid down 
and Parliament approved in February' 1940 is altogether different. 
It gives a positive economic and social content to the philosophy of 
colonial trusteeship by affirming the need for minimum standards of 
nutrition, health, and education, irrespective of the capacity of indi¬ 
vidual colonies to }>ay for these standards out of their own revenues 
and to build uj) the capacity to pay for them by their own economic 
effort. It dismisses the old doctrine of financial self-sufficiency, wliich 
—tempered by eleemosynary grants in aid—left the poor colonies 
where productive investment seemed unjustified to struggle with 
their impossible task of raising the level of economic efficiency and 
social welfare by their own puny efforts. From now on, the British 
government is pledged to play a direct and positive part in this 
struggle, and the British taxpayer is pledged to shoulder a consider¬ 
able part of the burden. The statement of February 1940 envisages 
annual contributions extending for ten years at the maximum rate of 
£5,000,000 each year. 

This new affirmation of imperial duty raises many problems. There 
is first of all the problem of its historical origin ; it camiot be directly 
discussed here, but the persistent reader will be able to find earlier 
in this volume clues which lead through Joseph Chamberlain’s policy, 
the Colonial Development Fund, the economic crises of the last 
generation, and the controversies and conflicts about the duties of 
an imperial trustee.^ There are, secondly, very urgent problems of 
economic practicability. The wealth of African communities is small 

* Seo above, vol. ii, part i, pp. .'51, 71-2, 117 f., and part ii, pp. 2-4, 128 f., 173 
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but their needs are great. The welfare services which are demanded 
must be extensive in scale and sound in quality; but they must also 
be cheap. This raises the important question of African employment 
and the rate of its remuneration: a great increase of the social services 
necessitates a great increase of African staff, but it also means that 
the remuneration of that staff must be related to the income standards 
of the African community rather than to those of the European 
officials and specialists whose own very different income-background 
is in Europe. There is matter enough here for controversy and con¬ 
flict : the subject will be taken up again in the following section. A third 
problem which will also be considered later on. taces the British 
government and taxpayers. They will have a burden to carry, no 
matter how much success the colonial governments achieve m pro¬ 
viding services which are both good and cheap. They have committed 
themselves as a matter of duty to shouldering this burden. They 
have done so at a time when Great Britain’s resources—whose hnuts 
have already been made clear in this book^-are being expended 
without stint in supporting the burden of the world. 

V 

Progress and Security 

During the past two centuries the civilization of western Europe 
and of its geographical extensions has been in unceasing, ever- 
accelerating economic movement. The sanguine nineteenth century 

called this movement progress. 

There was, however, another nineteenth century which wa.s not 
sanguine but critical and rebellious. Its mood has become the domi¬ 
nant mood of the twentieth century. With a change of mood there 
has come a change of theory. Tlie majority of economists and busi¬ 
ness men in the nineteentli century, and even many of the dispossessed 
and the uprooted, assumed that evils like unemployment were only 
passing smudges on the fair face of progress; that a progressive 
Lonomy was also a self-adjusting one; that the ,.nnciples of the 
mobility of labour and supply and demand would set everything 
right in the end. Economic students understand to-day that the 
costs of economic change may be no less real than its profits. They 
now look upon change, not as the harmonious demonstration o! a 
few beneficent principles, but us a complex of problems which demand 
analytical inquiry and, where possible, quantitative measurement. 
An Australian economist, testing his analysis by the experience of 

« Soo below, p. 292. * Soo obovo. vol. ii, pnrt i, pp. 207 IT. 
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hia own rapidly changing country, has set it out in print under a 
challenging title —The Clash between Progress and Security.'^ 

If this clash takes place in a homogeneous commxmity where the 
way of life and the pattern of thought are in a very high degree 
u nif orm, how much more is it bound to take place in countries where 
the technique and the ideas of western man have suddenly forced 
an entrance into the lives of primitive peoples! The Englishman who 
a hundred years ago was swept by economic change from the country 
into the town, still felt that his roots were in England; often he felt 
the same, even when economic change swept him overseas. But can 
the uprooted African villager feel the same ? It is not only his locality, 
but his Iiabits of life and thought and even of belief which he is 
compelled to change. For him, progress means participation in a 
new civilization. For him, insecurity means danger of shipuTeck 
between the new civilization and the old way of life. 

The clash between progress and seciuity has already been the 
unacknowledged theme of many of the investigations pursued in 
this chapter. j\Iost obviously was it the theme of the section entitled 
‘The abortive planters’ frontier’. The planter-interests said in effect 
to the governments and peoples of British West Africa—*We offer 
you progress. Think carefully before you reject our offer. Think of 
the wealth and welfare which progress will bring you. Think of the 
poverty and vTCtchedness which await you if j’ou bar your doors 
against j)rogrcss! ’ The governments of British West Africa answered 
on behalf of the peoples: ‘What is the cost of this progress which 
you offer us ? Shall we not have to pay for it by the loss of our 
security ? We refuse to alienate the people’s land. We will not turn 
our peasants into a proletariat nor sell our bii thright of community 
life for a heap of cash. Our village agriculture and village custom 
are an anchorage to which we shall hold fast: we refuse to exchange 
this intimate security for tempting but precarious profits in the 
world market.’ 

Nevertheless, the well-being of West Africa already in large measure 
depends on the world market. Oiu imaginary dialogue has over- 
sim])lified the controversy. It is not a head-to-head clash between 
progress and security. The planters argue that there can be no 
security for the West African people unless there is progress; and 
the governments accept the argument. It is the method of progress, 
not the need for it, which is in dispute. The governments argue that 
they have found a method which will maintain continuity of social 
tradition in the midst of economic change. They believe that progress 

^ A. G. B, Fisher, The Clcish between Progress and Security (London), 1037* 
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can be so ordered and guided that it will demand, not the destruction 
of the old community life, but merely its adaptation to new needs 
Their argument is to a considerable degree speculative, the anticipation 
of an uncertain future; but it is not entirely so This chapter aheady 

contains a good deal of material which may be used ^ 

Here are two examples. In less than half a century British \\ est 
Africa has secured more tlian half the world s cocoa export, biiice 
1912 when the railway reached Kano. Northern Nigeria has built 
up a large export trade in ground-nuts. These two derdopmeiits 
s^ely, are economic progress-and very rapid jirogress. Hare the 3 

been purchased at a heavy cost in security ? 

Before facing this question we must face a 
were the elements of progress and security with n West Afncan 
society before it came under British influence? Was it realij u 
progressive ? Was it really secure ? Politically it was ‘''secure- 
lack of a West African pax the weaker commumties uere at the 
mercy of the stronger. Year by year the pagan villages were raided 
for slaves. And even the better organized and more powerful coim 
munities, particularly those of the south, lived contmiially amidst 

“vrz'SiHr «,i. s 

aspects of progress and security. Unfortunately, the primitive society 
of West Africa has been very little studied m its economic asiiccts. 
The anthropologists have been preoccupied with other matters. None 
of them has as yet attempted to describe in full the ,)rnnitivc eco¬ 
nomies' of the Yorubas or the Niger Ibos,' Mary Kingsley, the gica 
pioneer of anthropological study in West Africa, was a scientist and a 
trader as well as a student of primitive man. She was mteie.sted n 
Lh fetish, and commerce. Her successors have for the most part con- 
««d Uicir attention upon fetish.^ She told us a very great cKa 
about the commercial habits of the people with whom she ‘"'cd and 
travelled. Eater writers have seldom followed up this clue \et i 
is an important one. Long before the Europeans came to West 
Africa an advanced division of labour and an active exchange must 
^ve exLd around the big cities of north and south-Kauo mid 
Katsina, Abeokuta and Benin. What was the organization and ri ual 
of the craft-guilds inside these cities V In what maimer did prodiic ion 
for the city markets modify agricultural technique and land custom 
in the surrounding country-side ? It would be a mistake to assume 

■ Cf Dr. Uaymond Kirlf, book on /Vimilw. Economic, o} ,he Nc.' ZM il/nori 

proSodse, tS^O,. It «,t. a blsb stanaord Pir 

pbenoinena. 
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that the modifications were small. The existence of large urban 
markets is always incompatible with a purely static economy. 

These observations are a necessary preface to the account of the 
agricultural system which has been given by many writers and is 
sketched in the following paragraphs. It is a formal and generalized 
picture which makes little allowance for local diversities and for 
change. It is incomplete, but useful. Probably it is just about as 
true and as false as are those confident descriptions of ‘the medieval 
manor’ which may still be found in old-fashioned text-books of 
English history.^ 

This formal picture does in a rough-and-ready fashion answer the 
questions which have been asked about the influences making for 
progress and security in the primitive West African village: it reveals 
an economic order which was both unprogressive and secure. The 
villagers were self-sufficing farmers living on the produce of their 
land; and there was land enough for everybody, except in a few 
exceptional districts. The long bush fallowings maintained soil fer¬ 
tility. The cliief argument against native cultivation—that it is 
wasteful of land—had little point under conditions ‘in which the 
supply of land exceeded the demand’.- It was an effect of these 
conditions that land had no exchange value. Its significance to those 
who lived on it and from it cannot be assessed merely or chiefly in 
economic terms. The relationship between the land and its cultiva¬ 
tors lay in the ‘m 5 'stical-magical’ order of values. It follows that 
discussions of land tenure in European terms are very likely to miss 
the point. Who owns the land? The ‘community’ owns it, some 
say, and hasten to explain that the ‘community’ is a partnership 
between tlie generations, a partnership which unites the living and 
the (lead and the unborn, and joins them all to the land. Others, more 
precise, declare that the ‘extended families’ own the land. Others 
again declare roundly that nobody owns the land. ‘Land is sacred 
and “owns" the people, w'liom it provides with food.’ No doubt there 
is truth in all these statements. The relationship between land and 
people has many facets, and there are innumerable local diversities. 
One fact, however, is clear. It may be rash to speak of commimity 
ownership, but it is safe to speak of community recognition of rights. 
And the rights w hich the community has recognized are secure. Under 
primitive West African conditions this order obtains generally. The 

* For a good bibliography soo Hailey, pp. 836-42. In general chap, xii, port 2 of 
tho African Survey may be recommended as by far the best to clear the way for 
studying and mastering tho land problems of Africa. For tho beginnings of detailed, 
small-area study of these problems, see above, p. 242, n. 1. * Ibid., p. 836. 
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communities differ from each other ; they may be extended famihes, 
or larger kindred groups, or they may be impressive political struc¬ 
tures like the northern emirates, which have been superimposed upon 
the old clan groupings. But not even in the northern emirates (where 
in theory the ruler is supreme landowner with rights of resumption and 
alienation) has the clan lost its right of aUocation or the individual 
his ri«ht of secure occupation. The land, whether it is allocated to 
farming families or held in trust by the chief for the needs of the future. 
may not pass from the community.^ Nor can it be taken from the 
individuals who cultivate it. The primitive land system, secmmgly, 

cares everything for security and nothing for progress. 

But it must be remembered that this pictuie is a formal and 
generalized one. which makes no allowance for disturbance due to 
economic change. Change was undoubtedly operating in certain areas 
before the arrival of the British. Agriculture in some districts felt 
the stimulus of urban demand; in other districts it was subjected 
to population pressure. Under the old political order the most obvious 
response to population pressure was war; but another response inig i 
be offered by improvcment.s of cultivation and a more ecoiioniica 
use of the soil. This response did in fact occur in the northern einirates. 
The urban markets of the emirates also offered to peasant cultiv^ators 
in the surrounding country an alternative to mere subsistence hirm- 
ing. Thus necessity and opportunity supported each other. Land 
acquired scarcity value and at the same time became a source ot 
proht. Land was bought and sold in tlie Kano area long before 
Lugard entered the city gates. When land has become tiie object of 
commercial exchange, tlie tension between progress and security is 


bound to make itself felt. 

Would this economic movement have continued if the Bntisli li.ul 
not come to West Africa—first a.s traders, in the end as rulers ? It is 
impossible to say. It is. however, certain that the advent of the 
British quite transformed the pace of the movement. Where popula¬ 
tion pressure already existed or was imminent, British rule intonsilied 
it by neutralizing tiie ‘positive check’ of war.^ Ih-itish ^ommereo 
brought vastly wider opportunities of iiroduction lor profit. W hen 


» Under pri.nitivo African conditions there are. however, vurmtw dovi.os for 
o-lmittinK ‘Htrun«erH' to the community lundH. on<l .lulivulual^ may plc.Jge thvir 
lundH A ‘pledge’ lookw likes a poRsoKHory mortgage, hut i« not ono hccauw) it m 
r.Kl.«smable without time limit. Tliin ia the theory; but HometuncK it oppear« very 

fictional. See above, p. 247 .for migration in Sierra U*oiio. . , , 

* There are exceptio.m to tluH generali/oilion. liril.Ml. Hecurity enalslc. the pag.m« 
to come down to the plains from their hill refugen: they therefore had more larul. 

and land loel ucarcity-volue. 


T 
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West African products acquired commercial value in the world’s 
markets, West African land was bound to acquire commercial value 
for those who owned it or wished to become owners. And the com¬ 
mercialization of land was bound to cause many changes of social 
structure and usage. 

Can we estimate the pace of change ? Can we enumerate and 
measure its social effects ? Again we find ourselves handicapped by 
the backwardness of serious economic study. But let us make the 
best use we can of such facts as have been collected about the cocoa- 
producing area of the Gold Coast. The census returns, though they 
must be used with great reserve, do nevertheless suggest that the 
increase of population in the cocoa-producing area has been, by 
African standards, extremely rapid. They also reveal a most notice¬ 
able increase of urban agglomerations. 


Gold Coast: Towns over 3,000 



Cen^%ta—J911 j 

Census—1921 

Census—1931 

Colony , 

1 28 

29 

1 

97 

1 

Ashanti 

1 

9 

26 

Northern Torritorios 

0 

6 

8 

Togoland 

NR 

2 

6 

Total number of to^Tis . 

29 

46 

136 


NR = Not rocordod. 


This table does not reveal the speed of growth, either of the large 
towns or of medium-sized ones. Of the large tovms, in the ten years 
1921-31 Accra grew from 41,124 to 60,726 ; Kumasi from 23,694 to 
35,829 ; Sekondi from 9,500 to 16,953. No doubt there is a good 
deal of fiction in these seemingly precise figures; but scepticism 
can be carried too far. Urbanization and the speed with wluch it is 
operating are matters of casual observation. In the larger towns an 
extensive di\’ision of labour is patent to the eye; whole streets are 
occupied by Afr’ican tailors with their sewing machines, or by shoe¬ 
makers or tinsmiths: there are general retailers and provision mer¬ 
chants and porters and boatmen and clerks, all pursuing their 
specialized tasks and making a living by satisfying the diverse 
demands which originate in the sale of cocoa overseas. As for the 
smaller and medium towns, they have during the past twenty years 
sprung up in the cocoa-growing areas like muslirooms. They too 
support themselves by satisfjnng, rather more directly, the demand 
of the producers for goods and services—including the services which 
are rendered by brokers, solicitors, and midwives. 
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If progress has so multiplied and diversified the towns, what has 
it done to the country ? Sociological investigators usually seek an 
answer to this kind of query by the statistical investigation of 
‘sample’ areas. Such an investigation is not easily pursued among 
primitive peoples; they are so obstinate in resisting the inquirer, so 
skilful in evading him. Nevertheless, the work can be attempted 
and useful results achieved. Witness the famous testimony of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to the efficiency with which William the 
Conqueror numbered the lands and peoples and animals of eleventh- 
century England and wrote the findings into Doomsday Book; it 
is a shame to teU’, the Chronicler lamented, ‘but he thought it no 
shame to do'. A statistical officer of the Department of Agriculture 
in the Gold Coast has thought it no shame to do something similar 
—far less extensive, but a good deal more intensive—m a modal 
cocoa village. The officer' concentrated upon this village his gifts 
of persistence, persuasiveness, and trained observation in repeated 
visits continued through three consecutive years. No doubt it« ould 
bo wise to make allowance for a margin of error ui some of Ins 
statistical estimates of the village economy. Nevertheless, they do 
help the student to see the clash between progress and security, even 
in West Africa, not merely as a bundle of general tendencies, but 

as a problem of quantities. _ 

The ‘modal’ cocoa village is called Akokoaso. Its population is 

1 181 persons. They do not all belong to the same kinship group; 
they are a mixture of Akim, Ashanti, ami other Akan peoples who 
were thrown together, first by the chaos of the Ashanti « ars and la ter 
hy the internal migrations consequent upon the development of the 
cLa areas. In more recent times they have been joined by new¬ 
comers from more distant places-* Lagosians 
and peoj.le from the Northern Territories moving south to 
labour The 1.181 inhabitants of Akokoaso arc divi(lcd into - 
separate families: of these, 122 consist of parents and o>» “'‘J-V- 

but the rest have adult relations or servants living with thin . 

The village lands comprise 38 square miles. 1 his is a generous 
endowment for so small a community. Very little of it has as yet 
been brouglit under cultivation. There are the family 
within the village (which covers about 30 acres in all) and thin i 
cocoa farms, which arc small and distributed throughout the forest, 

I Tho ofTif-er reR-rrecl to in Mr. W. H. Oeokott. Konior Apri. ultural Ofilcor in tho 
Oolci Coast. I am dc-i-i-ly irirlobto.l to him for permissioo to study and quote his work, 

which dowjrvos to Ikj published. r -i .. i 

* Avorago cliildrori per family, 2-5; avorago adults per family. J-4. 
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up to 3^ miles from the village, with an aggregate area of about 
three square miles. Nearly two square miles of this area are 
planted with trees not yet in bearing; it is on these new cocoa 
farms that most of the food crops are grown. Two and a half 
square miles of the village land have been taken as a forest 
reserve. More than 30 square miles of forest still remain. It is 
‘stool land’, vested in the chief as trustee for the community. 
Individual members of the community, however, need not obtain 
permission from the chief before clearing the land for farming. 
Moreover, once they have established their farms they hold them in 
permanent right and transmit them to their heirs in accordance with 
the complicated rules of matrilineal succession. Even strangers can 
secure by purchase full rights of possession for themselves and their 
heirs; if they cannot afford the purchase price they may still, by 
application to the chief, secure more restricted rights. 

The chief occupation of the village is, of course, farming. The 
number of farmers is as follows: 

Independent farmers . . . 267 
Dependent farmers . . .87 

Total 354 

These figures call for some explanation. There are more farmers in 
Akokoaso than there are families. The reason is that, in the same 
family, two members or even more may own farms: no less than 
104 of the 267 independent farmers enumerated are females.' As for 
the dependent farmers, they are as a rule working the land as share¬ 
croppers under what is often called the abusa system. Many farmers, 
as will later appear, are multiple owners. They cannot do all the work 
of their farms. For this reason there exists in the village a class of 
permanent ‘caretakers’, and in addition there is an inflow of casual 
labom*ers at harvest time.^ 

' Female owmersUip is doubtless to be explained in part by the customs of matri* 
lineal succession* A man's property does not pass to his children but to his brothers, 
nephews, or sisters: a husband and father who wishes to make provision for Ins own 
fanuly may do so by making over a farm (with proper observance of native custom) 
to his w’ife, who thus becomes an independent farmer. 

^ Mr. Beckett summarises the facts of land ownership and land work as follows: 

1. Farmers (a) Independent 267x354/128 do all farm work. 

(6) Dependent 87/ \ \220 do part of farm work. 

467 6 old. do no farm work. 

2. Paid (a) Caretakers 89\ t 

Labour (6) Labourers 24/113 work for 56 farmers. 

(c) Casual labourers did 1,724 days work for 255 farmers. 

3. Other (a) Wives and other dependants assisted 255 farmers. 

(6) Children assisted 139 farmers. 
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Some farmers do other things besides farm work—hunting, car¬ 
pentry, palm wine tapping, shoemaking, smithing, potting, and so 
on. Other members of the community are whoUy specialized in a 
craft and do no farming at all. There are for example wholetime 
palm wine tappers, blacksmiths, petty traders, midwives, teachers, 
carpenters, and cocoa-buyers. The number of those who give all 
their time to a non-agricultural occupation is smaller than those 
who combine farming with a craft. Nevertheless, this little viUage 
contains 66 persons whose entire income is derived from a trade or 
profession. It is plain that the division of labour has already ad¬ 
vanced a considerable distance. 

Nor can it be doubted that participation in the world s busmess 
has brought to the people of Akokoaso a great increase of wealth. 
Mr. Beckett, after some very painstaking and detailed calcula¬ 
tions concludes that the average income per family from all 
sources is £21. ISs. Gd., of which £14. 18^. Gd. is from ‘external 
sources’ (chiefly the proceeds of the sale of cocoa) and m cash. By 
peasant standards this average is extremely high. There is nothing 
to compare with it in rural Africa. It would in general compare 
most favourably with Indian peasant standards. Investigahon might 
even prove it to be higher than the average of peasant incomes in 

some parts of eastern Europe. 

The notion of an average family is. of course, an abstract one; it 
conceals the inequalities which in fact distinguish one family from 
another These inequalities will be examined later on ; m the mean¬ 
time it will be useful to retain the concept of an average family aiul 
employ it in an analysis of expenditure. Mr. Beckett estiinates an 
average cash expenditure of £9. Us. 4d., as compared with a cash 
income of £14. 18 . 9 . Gd.^ If home-grown food and similar items aie 


» DotailH of tho canh expenditure of the average family aro o-s follows. 


Food (chiefly herrings, cow meat, and tinned moat) 
I'alm wine ...•••• 

Suit. 

Clothea arul Mhoea ...••• 
HouHohohl goodH 

I<opiiir«, 4c. ..••••• 
Toola and guns ,..••• 
School ftX'H 

ItoligioM (Church or Juju) . . • • 

Native doctor f*!C« . • • • • 

Public welfare (including roa<I«) 

Total. 


10 .1 
.I 2 
2 2 2 

7 6 

8 4 

4 0 

8 3 

14 10 
1 8 
I 0 8 


0 114 


Tho inoouality conceahMl under tho fictional average expenditure on education in 
indicated by tho literacy figuroH of AkokooBo: in tlio population of 1,181 there are two 
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included, as they should be. in the estimate of total income and 
expenditure, the famUy is still left noth a comfortable surplus But 
this reckoning has excluded one very important item m the iamUy 
accounL-the item of debt. Debt looms very large m TUcokoaso. 
The average family pays every year £4. 19s. 2d. to creditors outside 
the village and £8. 12«. 6d. to creditors inside it. The total comes to 

£11. lls.°8d.i On top of this, each family is liable for its share of the 

community debt or stool debt. 

This phenomenon of debt demands consideration at some length. 
During five years in which the affairs of Akokoaso were under 
close observation the community debt fluctuated from year to year. 
Sometimes it was reduced by a levy on the people, or by a wmdtaU 
of one kind or another—concession fees, land sales, or profits ot a 
successful lawsuit. But it never remained for long below £2,000. 
Why was this ? Why did the community fall into and stay bogged 
in debt V The answer is contained in one word—litigation. But what 
caused the litigation ? Tiie immediate cause of the litigation was 
the indefiniteness of the boundaries between Akokoaso and neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The boundaries became an object of keen dispute 
because the villages were competing with each other for concession 
fees. The district in which Akokoaso is situated has the fortune 
or the misfortune—to be of interest to gold-miners. For the period 
of Mr. Beckett’s survey, Akokoaso received between £1,000 and 
£2,000 in concession fees. Part of this money was received late, after 
expensive legal contention with neighbouring villages. One hectic 
burst of litigation opened in September 1932 with the briefing of two 
African lawyers at a cost of £150—not counting expenses. The case 
was adjourned until the following year: before it was decided, it 
had cost Akokoaso £700! Mr. Beckett estimates that the net expense 
of litigation to the community throughout the period of his investiga- 

school tcachors and a catechist, and noboily olso with anytliing higher than elemen¬ 
tary school qualifications: there are 43 persons with these qualifications, butonly 16 
of them have passed standard VII. 

With rt‘gard to diet, Mr. Bockett gives some interesting tables. The following 
figures aro percentages of total weight of food consumed: 

Carbohydrates Proteins Vegetables Fats Fruits All foods 
89-7 1-5 5-4 2-6 0*8 100 

The chief homo source of protein is the forest snails, which are dried and strung on 
rings—rather like the rings of figs sold in British cities. As for fruits, the low con¬ 
sumption is due not to scarcity but to tasto and idleness. Agricultural officers who 
have planted trees in villages state that the trees are neglected and their fruits allowed 
to fall and rot. 

‘ Tho annual debt cliargo is about 50 per cent, of the capital. Tho capital debt 
of tho average family is: £9. IBs. for loans outside tho village, £12. lU. for loans 
ineiclo it« 
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tion amounted to £2,500 which is equivalent to £500 a year. No 
wonder the village remained bogged in debt. All the concession fees, 
all the awards of court, were swallowed up by the public creditors. 
In addition, the village was compelled to stave them off by imposing 
levies upon itself, and by borrowing ready cash from new creditors.^ 
Even this did not suffice. Akokoaso was compelled to sell to ‘strangers’ 
portions of its land. This perhaps did not very much trouble the 

Pagers. Did they not have plenty of land ? Certainly, they disposed 
of the proceeds of land sales in a very free and easy way, as tlie follow¬ 


ing table shows: 


Omanhone . . . • 

Hood construction 
Stato trinkets and ornaments 
Misappropriated in form of loans 
Litigation expenses . 
Unaccojmtod for 

Total for the period 


£ 

100 * 

600 

200 

150 

1,940 

680 

3,670 


The account of Akokoaso’s public debt has been instructive. It 
has revealed connexions between a variety of phenomena observed 
earlier in this chapter—the ownership of land by ‘the people , the 
Concessions Ordinance, litigation, migration, and the acquisition ot 

proprietary rights by ‘strangers• i 

Quantitatively, the community debt, heavy though it i.s, is a mud 

lighter burden than private debt; Mr. Beckett has estimated tlie .sum 
total of the latter at £4,486. Part of this total-£494-is re,u escnted 
by mortgages on farm property; the larger part is represeidod by 
aLances on the cocoa crop, notes of hand, or other forms of short¬ 
term credit. There are various methods of fixing the iiderest due 
on mortgaged property and all of them are usurious. During the 

* Thus in 1932 Akokoaso roifiod £7f. from a wcaltl.y farmor-broker who .vaa also 

*4, I- f’r« »,nii/bbo\irini£ villaco. Thoro was no stipulation about mterx'.-'t, htit tho 

tho clncf of u to ^11 all ll.oir cocoa to tho lender at quite .uodcrato 

agreement bouml all aix months. The sequel 

"rTotdhmryt^ies of eva»icL^lefaulm .lebta, litigation, and new levies 
“ -nie Omnleno (paramount el.iof) is supposed to receive one-.bird of the proeeeda 
of tho IuihI BulcH effected by all tlio villogo communities within tli^o an-.i of hm ovor- 

JrdHbip-butbopotafarlcftH. Thosellernbavotobcarthorbief coatofrondconHtruction. 

above mi. 1H2-7. The tronafer of HtooUand to Btrangera bu> nig th™ 

into Ak.ikouBO iriiy Native law. It begina witli a prewnt to tlie Cliief. Queen ^Iotllor 
an^ Kl.lom. Then a »heep is Blaughterod at each corner of the land, and ruin ib flpilt 
upon tho grountl. In thia way tl.o oellem invoke tho Hpint of tlicir anot.slom to watch 
oUr tho now ownera. When tho rent of tho rum hoe l»H-n coimumed tho bottles arc 
Zm at tho four cornorH. Tliin procedure is Hho i-ountorpart of a mo.lern .lee,I of 
^gistration ’. But is it oh good oh a modern deed of registration for ustobhsli.ng a sure 
title T Kometbing b. oaid bolow (pp. 285-9) about thiH problem. 
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period of Mr. Beckett’s survey the average rate of interest was about 
37 per cent.: at the prices then ruling for cocoa, mortgaged farmers 
could not hope to clear their mortgages and recover their farms. 
The best they could hope for was that their creditors would let them 
stay on their land as ‘ caretakers ’ under a share-cropping arrangement. 
The short-term borrowers were paying interest at a still higher 
rate; borrowers by note of hand were paying to the tune of 50 per 

cent. 

The final estimate of totals and averages may be summarized as 
follows: 


Total number of families 
Stool debt pot family 

Number of privately indebted families • . • • • 

Total private debt divided by number of privately indebted families 
Tot*l debt, public and private, divided by number of privately indebted 
families 

Total debt, public and private, divided among all the 201 families . 


201 

£10 Oa. 
126 

£36 Os. 

£46 Os. 
£32 10«. 


It is now time to examine some of the inequalities which are con¬ 
cealed by these totals and averages. To begin with the 125 families 
which are privately indebted, there is great variation in the burdens 
wliich they are carrying, as the follo^ving table shows: 


Degrees of Private Debt 


Less tlian £1 
Between £1 and £10 
Between £11 and £60 
Between £61 and £100 
Between £101 and £600 
Over £500 . 


6 families 


46 

65 

9 

10 


ff 

>» 


1 family 


On top of this inequality \rithin the debtor class there is the still 
greater contrast of condition between those villagers who owe money 
and those who have it owed to them. More than half the total 
private debt of £4,486 is owed inside the village, from neighbour to 
neighbour. Akokoaso has its debtor class and its creditor class. This 
inequality of financial status will become more intelligible if it is 
considered in relation to some other kinds of inequality. The facts 
of farm ownership are particularly interesting. There are 267 in¬ 
dependent farmers, owning on the average 3 farms each: the average 
size of their farms is 2I acres. But to obtain this average it is necessary 
to lump together some farmers who own only 1 farm of about 1 acre, 
and others who own as many as 7 farms amounting to 30 acres or 
more. Towards one end of the scale there are 75 farmers who own 
less than 2 acres each; at the other end of it there are 5 farmers who 
own at least 15 times as much. One of them possesses 95 acres of 
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planted cocoa. It naturally foUows that there is great inequality of 
the cash incomes received from cocoa. Trvo-thu-ds of the farmers 
aeU less-some of them a great deal less-than 20 loads a year ^ u 
about a twelfth of them sell more-some of them a great deal more 

"d he erroneous to assume a co^elation het.een 

thf class of large owners and the class of creditors. Tlie following 
table, which agfin deals in averages, suggests the very opposite. 

Average Income 0 / Indebted and 


1. Earned income (a) frotn cocoa . 

(6) other sources 

Total eorned income 

2. Interest, . • • • 

Total income 


£ 

14 

2 


s. (1. 
6 5 
3 2 


£ s. 
3 15 
6 10 


< 1 . 

0 

3 


16 5) 7 


16 9 7 


10 

17 


5 


3 

8 


27 13 11 


XOvui . • •111 

working e division of labour is proceeding apace. 

“tr; Kr: t-it:: rr,= 

Uivuit.^ w* V _. , i. . na 


1. Food purchased, 

2. ClotlioH purchuHcd 

3. UtonsilH, See. 

4 . 8<;hool foou 

5. IteliKioUB oxiHfnaca 
0, Public welfare . 

7. Other (palm wine. ropairH. Ac.) 

Totol . . ♦ • 


126 indebted 
Jumilicti 
£ a. d. 

4 0 4 

2 7 0 
7 S 
11 K 
18 7 

1 7 6 

I 4 3 

10 17 0 


70 non-indebted 
/amiliea 
£ a. d. 

3 2 7 

1 1; 2 

7 1 
2 K 

8 8 
9 0 

1 4 3 

7 8 11 
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This table would seem to suggest that Akokoaso is divided into rollick¬ 
ing Esaus and stingy Jacobs, into open-handed fellows who do them¬ 
selves well with food and raiment and give generously to juju and 
public charity, and close-fisted persons who live meanly and evade 
their public obligations and grudge the cost of their children’s school¬ 
ing and deny to their wives the price of a new frying-pan. The reality 
is not quite so simple as that. It is not because the indebted families 
have a finer public spirit that their contribution to public welfare 
is higher: it is because the list of the indebted ones includes the chiefs 
and elders, who are bound to make a larger contribution than ordinary 
people. Allowing for facts of this nature, the table still suggests, 
very strongly, that borrowing is in large measure for non-productive 
purposes. This is Mr. Beckett’s conclusion. He saj^s that it is the 
high rate of their expenditure which brings families into debt: the 
absence or presence of debt does not control the expenditure. 

Reflection upon the varied assortment of facts which we have set 
out reveals that there exists in Akokoaso a very real tension between 
progress and security. There can be no doubt at all about the progress 
in material wealth which the cocoa trade has brought to the village: 
the peasants of Akokoaso, compared vith their kind in other parts 
of Africa and in many other parts of the world, are Croesuses. But 
they have not all fared alike. Economic individualism has advanced 
a very long way. No doubt it has been the vehicle of progress. It 
has also determined the distribution of the rewards which progress 
offers. Security, likewise, is governed by the phenomenon of indi¬ 
vidualization. Just as the gifts of progress are heaped upon some 
inhabitants, so are the burdens of insecurity heaped upon others. 
As happens everywhere among peasant communities, the heaviest 
burden is debt. But tliere are other burdens which we have not 
examined. We must not forget that Akokoaso has its contingent of 
casual labourers. They do not very often have to carry the burden 
of unemployment which lies so hea-vily upon urban proletarians; but 
it has liappened before now that they have worked through the 
harv'cst season and at the end of it have been denied their wages.' 

There is a good deal in this West African version of the clash 
between progress and security which might be paralleled in other 
countries, including European countries. For example, the themes 
of individualization and inequality are usually prominent when pro¬ 
gress and security are in debate. But Akokoaso suggests another 
theme which is peculiar to countries where the modern and the primi¬ 
tive have suddenly confronted each other. The farmers who add 

* Report on the Marketing of West African Cocoa, Cn\d. 5845 of 1938, pp. 194-5. 
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6eld to field, the lawyers, the brokers, the mortgage-holders, aU seem 
very modern. Akokoaso in its corporate capacity seems very modern 
when it goes to law rvith its neighbours for the profit of concession 
fees We think that we are witnessing a highly developed money- 
sense in action. We think that the African has quickly turned himself 
into ‘ economic man ’. Possibly he has. But ‘ economic man ’ does 
not really exist in historical modern Europe: he exists only as an 
hypothesis of European thinkers. The modern economic activity 
of Europe grew out of its own historical social structure and mental 
habit. There is continuity between the old Oxford ot learning and 
trade and the new Oxford of learning and trade and motor manu¬ 
facture: there is some relation (though it is hard to define) between 
religion and the rise of capitalism. In some i)eriods of European 
history—in our own day, for example, or in the day of the 
steam-engines and power mills-the European world has seemed to 
be transformed ; Europe nevertheless has remained the same uorld. 
spinning very much faster. But in Africa change means more tlian 
acceleration. Europe’s commerce and its money-measurements rea y 
have brought the African into a new world. Its economics are 
different from his ‘primitive economics’; its personal relationships 
have nothing to do with his relationships of matrihneal lamihcs and 
tribal kinship. His religion does not in any way reinforce or govern 
the capitalism into which he has been swept. He retains something 
of his old social and religious and mental life and habit—these tilings 
are very slow in dying-hut they arc distinct from his new economic 
life and habit. That is wliy he seems to apiiroximate so much more 
closely to ‘economic man’ than Euroj,cans ever do: the new economic 
element has not been absorbed by his society. Because it has not 
been absorbed, it is in action extreme ami even fantastic: thcic is 
as much credulity as there is cuiiidity in Akokoaso s litigioiisncss. 
Precisely the same odd mixture of sharpness and bewilderment show s 
itself when a young man who has lieen taught English and arithmetic 
and book-keeping loses his employer’s money to the money-doubicrs. 
In their passage from one way of life to aiiotl.cr many Africans fuid 
it Iiard to keep a sure foothold. The Europeans who hold power in 
Africa, and desire to use it so that the Africans shall come safe through 
this crisis in their history, have need of many qualities—patience 
imagination, assiduity, firmness—all the gilts of understanding and 
cliaracter which minister to the supreme virtue, justice. 

Akokoaso, of course, is not typical of all West Africa. Nothing 
remotely resembling it would be found in the Northern Territories 

» Soo above, p. 227. ri.l. "‘All you need iHiuBticxV Haiti Mary KinRHk-y. SeeApptm.iix A. 
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of the Gold Coast or in the pagan districts of Nigeria. It is typical 
only of those limited areas of British West Africa (chiefly the cocoa 
areas) where commercial individualism has really gone full speed 
ahead. Still, it has prophetic significance even for areas which so far 
seem very httle touched by progress. It reveals a trend of change. 
And it does also reveal the degree of change which has in fact 
already taken place among sections of the population which are 
numerically important, and may become still more important by 
their influence. Akokoaso symbolizes a challenge to West Africa’s 
European rulers. 

The response to that challenge must be many-sided. Education, 
Native Administration, the legal system, the representative system 
—they are all concerned. But the concern of this book is with the 
economic content of life and policy. Even this hmited subject-matter 
has ramifications enough to bewilder the investigator and endanger 
the concentration of effort which is the condition of effective know¬ 
ledge. It will therefore be advantageous to focus attention upon a 
restricted number of related problems—problems of land tenure, of 
the crafts, of salaried employment and commercial opportunity— 
which arise out of the facts of economic change. In all these distinct 
problems there is one common element. Economic progress has come 
to West Africa, and it has taken the form of economic individualism, 
thereby threatening the traditional security. Individual progress for 
some: individual insecurity for others: this is the tendency. Is it 
possible so to guide and discipline this tendency that it may become 
less fruitful of inequalities, yet still remain fruitful of experiment 
and material improvement ? 

Economic progress cannot and should not be rejected. Govern¬ 
ments and the great commercial combinations are agreed at least 
on that. If south-eastern Nigeria were to lose a large part of its 
overseas trade, many of its people would lose the means of life. If 
Nigeria were unable to procure the capital necessary for development, 
all her people would forfeit opportunities for a healthier and fuller 
life. Africa has been cursed for centuries by economic stagnation: 
economic progress must be to-day her first hope. Nor can it be, nor 
should it be too cbastically dissociated from economic individualiza¬ 
tion, In every community there are reactionaries and experimenters, 
alow-moving timid men who cling to the unsafe past and men of 
swifter imagination and initiative who see that safety and hope 
lie in the future. Some individual has to begin the adventure 
of mixed farming. Some enterprising pioneer must risk the hos¬ 
tility and mockery of his fellows if they are to be saved from 
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the consequences of neglected palm-trees and slipshod pressing 
of the fruit. These pioneers and experimenters have their own 
special need of security. They need security against frustrations 
which impede their progress along the new i)aths. Sometimes these 
frustrations may be imposed by the suspicious conservatism of their 
group. Yet this kind of obstructiveness is possibly not the most 
important one. It has not arrested the movement of economic and 
social transformation in the rice lands of Sierra Leone and the cocoa 
area of the Gold Coast. Even in south-eastern Nigeria, where highly 
desirable changes in agricultural technique liave been hanging fire, 
the cause of delay must be sought, not merely in the anti-individual- 
istic traditionalism of extended families and small clans, but also in 
the indecisiveness and intermittency with which the new economic 
stimulus has operated. The awakening of backward communities 
to the need for change constitutes only jjart of the problem. It is 
equally important to find means of mitigating the disorder and caprice 
of change, so that the advantages which it should bring may no longer 
be precarious, and the inducements which it has to offer may become 
self-evident and steady. 

The existing lack of order in change is very apparent in the chaotic 
land laws of British West Africa. We have not time to thread our 
way through this labyrinth,’- but we may jirofitably follow some of 
the clues which we picked up in Akokoaso. The most }>ressing 
bloms are those connected with the commercialization of land, this 
follows inevitably from the commercialization of the jirotlui’ts of the 
land. If the land produces a crop with a money value, the land itself 
will acquire a money value and will consequently become an object of 
business dealings. Farmers who are producing for seasonal markets, 
farmers who wish to improve their productive equipment, need agri¬ 
cultural credit. This means, as a rule, the growth ol a mortgage 
system and the rapidly spreading practice of transferring tit e )\ 

purchase and sale. , , 

Public authority may, of course, resist thc.se tendencies. The lJ»dch 

rulers of Netherlands India have taken strong counter action, iliey 
do not recognize a title to land as a transferable commodity, and 
they meet the peasants’ need for credit tlirough the medium of a 
State banking system. Governments which liave not ndo|dcd such 
positive policies must decide what kind of recognition t ie> m eiu o 
give to individual initiative; their decision is boun.l to have important 
Bocial consequences. As Lonl Hailey says; ' It was the form adoptei 
in creating title which gave to Bengal, on tlie one hand, a rural 

» For an introduction hoc Lord IIuiloy’H African Survey, ch. xii. part 2. 
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economy of large landowners and a servient tenantry, and to parts 
of Northern India, on the other hand, a system of strong peasant 
proprietors.’! No comparable results of diverse legal definition are 
as yet observable in British West Africa; but care will have to be 
taken if they are not to appear in the future. In Northern Nigeria 
there has been harmony between the trend of economic change, the 
tradition of the Native courts, and the policy of the government as 
over-proprietor: as a result there is a natural evolution towards title 
by occupancy, which adapts the tradition of the past to the needs 
of the present and strikes a just balance between the progress-and- 
security needs of the individual and those of the community. But 
in the south, amidst a welter of local variations, only one thing is 
constant, namely, the uncertainty of title. The evils of ius incertum, 
and the attendant evil of litigiousness, are most flagrant in the Gold 
Coast and Yorubaland.^ In these areas economic tendency and the 
influence of English law are rapidly out-moding Native custom: and 
transactions are recorded increasingly in written documents. But 
the documents frequently are multiple, the claims numerous and 
conflicting, litigation endemic. Individual possessors do not enjoy 
the full security which is appropriate to the new economic order, 
while individuals and tlie group to which they belong are losing the 
security of the old. Progress continues so long as the relation between 
population and resources, and the market value of those resources, 
remains reasonably favourable. But the rewards of progress often 
go to individuals and classes who do not merit them, and its costs 
include, not only those social disadvantages which—as in Akokoaso— 
are already visible, but hidden economic items which may reveal 
themselves in the future. 

The problems of legal regulation are too complex to admit a 
standardized solution. There are so many local variations—the old 
‘colony’ districts of Lagos or Freetown, where land transactions 
have come far within tlie orbit of English law; the cocoa-growing 
areas a little farther back, where Native law theoretically rules but 
in practice is rapidly disappearing; and more remote districts like 
A.shanti, where lawyers are not allowed to plead in the courts but 
nevertheless exert considerable influence.^ And there are many other 

* Hailey, op. cit., p. 870. 

^ Mr. drmsby-CJoro emphasized this in 1926. Seo Cind. 2744 of 1928, pp. 146-9. 
His suggestions for reform wore not followed xip, 

^ Lawyers got thoir chanco to appear in court when oases are carried to appeal— 
as they frequently are. But from the very beginning they arc xisuaily active behind 
the scene. (I have now boon informed that the direct barrier against tho lawyers 
was lowered some years ago.) 
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gradations and variations: there is the Ibo 

are small and Native law (to adapt a phrase of Maitland s) is tough 
law’; and there are the primitive pagan communities vhere the 
‘toughness’ of custom has not as yet been seriously tested Ihese 
variftions in the legal system usually have some relation to social 
and economic differences, and it would be a mistake to aim a a 
premature and unreal legal uniformity. PoUcy must reman, flexible. 

fn order to allow for the different stages Wcs^ 

must also have a definite purpose and end: otherwise Bnti^h We 

Africa will become a patchwork of 

be the ultimate aim of legal statesmanship m Biitish 

L it once was in England-to build up ' customs common to 

whole country’—a common law in the strict sense ot the term. 

But statesLnship must first decide what economic and socia 
„urposest-::tend.s\he law to serve. The French have never had 
Liy'^doubts about their purposes. They have aimed at the <^■'<=‘‘‘'0" 
/ Tironrietors with full title of ownership. Ihey have had 

to vary the* means by which they pursue this end ,> but they have 
bted that the end is desirable. Tbe British have been more 
hesitant In accordance with their policy of ruling through Native 
institutlns? they have been loath to give full legal support to an 
individualism which appears disruptive of these institutions. Iheir 
hes totion may be justified in the future. Economic progress may 
sometimes fittingly express itself in socialistic forms, and there are 
always some aspects of community oversight which it may bo v ise 
to piescrve and encourage. But hesitation is not a policy. ^ l'“‘7> 
is long overdue. In Southern Nigeria an attempt was made ... . . 

«.nd tlie following years to liammer one out. But before long t . 
energy with which tbe attempt had begun was v.s.bly flagg.ng, ai.d 
the mountain of laborious discussion and . eport has so far pi educed 
X l achievement.^ The clearest indication of 

.. Ho 

inclivifluul U?nun% hu 1 thwortod with tho roKiilt tliiit thon^ wt>ro 

u......i.... .1.0 

pro<fo.luroinUjlh«oi>oi»aHfollowM: 

■■ i"So„; u,,,: > 0 . 0 .... ...o Prceetcou,, 

#./i irkvi»KiiuaU) ftnd roK^tor cluiinK to liths» • 4 Vf ► 

(Clbv <livi<iinK ull land in Southern Nigeria into ‘Alienatod and Native ; 

(V) hy giving fLility to UHorB of Native land under tho tom.minal sytitoin for hav. b 
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probable future trends is contained in Lord Hailey s recommendation 
that registration of documents should where possible be made an 
immediate aim, and that the final aim should be, not freehold title, 
but an occupancy title. This solution would bring the south closer 
to the model of Northern Nigeria, and it would adapt to this commer¬ 
cial age a principle of the pre-commercial order, whereby a just 
balance is sought between the rights which incUviduals can claim 
from the community and the oversight which the community can 
exercise over individuals. However, the British rulers of West Africa 
will not achieve this solution unless they make a prompt, positive, 
and sustained effort to cut a way through the muddle of historical 
circumstance and tlic muddle in their own minds.^ 

Legal definition and procedure are very important; but they will 
not by themselves solve the problems which spring from the action 
of economic change upon agricultural communities. To mention once 
again the problems of mortgage and debt: these can only be handled 
effectively by a positive economic policy, in which the land law finds 

their land registered as Native freehold, provided they made valuable improve- 
ments* planted permanent crops, &c.; 

(e) by bringing ‘Alienated’ la«uU under English law as regards transfer, sole, 
mortgage. &c. ‘Native’ lands (including Native freehold) to remain under 
Native law. 

These proposals wore discussed by the Residents, who were prepared to favour 
them, with some modifications: subsociuently, however. Colonel Rowe made thorn 
more far-rcAching. In 1930 a draft Hill was prepared. Its principles were: 

(а) facility for registration of documents (not of title) in advance<l areas; 

(б) inquiry into land tenure among the Yorubas (and subseqticntly elsewhere) to 
be begun. Tl^oreafter a Bill to bo framed to regulate alienation of buildings 
and farm land in the Yoruba provinces. 

The inquiry into land tenure in Yorubaland was undertaken by Mr. Ward Price. 
In 19.1’) a Registration of Titles Ordinance was prepared for Logos. But tho draft 
Bill of 1030 was not prorf'cdc<l witli. However, in 1939 there appeared signs that tho 
Administration intended to take up the problem again. 

^ Tho muddle in tho minds of British administrators on tho land question is due 
both to tho habit of formalistic approach (i.e, failure to grasp tho economic content 
of tonurial questions) an<l departmentalism. As regards tho latter, tho writer con give 
one small but revealing illustration. In his discussions with Gold Coast oflicials ho 
was puzzled by tho meaning of tho word ‘caretaker', and discovered that it was used 
in three distinct senses. Tlio meaning which tho Department of Agriculture gives to 
it is apparent in the text (sec p. 270 above). It Is a common-senso meaning. But a 
political olhcer in Ashanti used it to describe tho status ofasub*chiof, thereby implying 
an ambitious quasi.feudal theory, as follows: ‘All land is stool land, and sub-chiefs 
are “caretakers" (cf. tenants in f<ip//c) under the paramount chief for the land which 
they hold from the stool.' But an onicer of tho Lands Dcpai'tmont told tho writor that 
the above oxplanatioa of tho word was a fictional systematization of tho focts and 
had nothing to do with reality: ‘coretakers', according to tliis witness, were managers, 
of a kifui, appointcil by tho chiefs, and had no powers to reloaso land. This lack of 
a common terminology is surely a striking sign of tho lack of clarity ond co-ordination 
in policy. 
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its place as a co-ordinated part. The danger of a debt-encumbered 
peaLntry caimot be warded off merely by land legislation and judicial 
decision, whether it is decision under English law or decision b\ 
Native custom. Something more positive is needed to check unsound 
forms of credit. The Dutch in the East Indies have offered to peasants 
the alternative of sound credit: the British in continental India have 
been slow to realize that this is necessary. In British India agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness has reached immense proportions. In British 
West Africa the governments have done something to encourage le 
growth of sound credit: mention has been made already of the in¬ 
genious hire-purchase system associated with mixed farming in 
Northern Nigeria, and of the progress of co-operative ending in the 
cocoa areas of the Gold Coast and Yoriibaland.' But these efforts 
are as yet inconsiderable when measured against the need. Akokoaso 
is witness to the dangerous drift of change. It gives 'vanimg hat 
large sections of the West African peasantry are m a fair way t o follou 
the® peasantry of India into the bog of debt. Deliberate and speedj 
action is called for if this social disaster is to be averted. 

The problems of progress and security, and their 
growth of economic individualism, have so far been dealt 
fhey concerned the land only. It is true that the vast 
the people of West Africa get their living from the land and that 
economic policy must for a considerable time remain Pn.nanly con¬ 
cerned with agriculture. Nevertheless, economic progress means a 
progre.ssive division of labour and a continual increase of tfiat jiro- 
portion of the people which gets its living by non-agricultural inirsuits 
For the sake of balance it is necessary to make some icferuice 
the jiroblenis which arise from those tendencies, though there is space 

only for an outline Statement of them. 

A good deal has been said already about African activities in the 
business of commercial cxcliange with Euro,lean traders; froin the 
time of the slave-trade until the present day Africans have ,.layed 
an essential ,>art in bringing to market the commodities which 
European business has demanded. Nowadays they ]ierloim i lie y 
tlie miildleman’s function; according to the Nowell (ominibsion 
nearly 4(1,001) middlemen find occuiiation—though not necessarily 
full-time occupation—in tlie cocoa trade of the (fold ( oast alone.- 
As the Euroiiean firms liave extended and diversified their oiierations, 
tliey have called increasingly on the services of African wage-earners 
and salary-earners. But the inevitable development which has sub- 

’ Cio.l” 5 S 4 o'o^*l aas, gHra. 92. Tho MliinoU) i« 1,500 brokure iiiid 37.000 aub lirokorB. 

V 
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stituted organized government for the loose society of the tradere’ 
frontier has at the same time altered the balance between pubhc 
and private employment. For a considerable time governments were 
preoccupied with the problems of law and order and were content to 
leave economic affairs to the traders. Then, m Joseph Chamberlain s 
time, they began to concern themselves on a fairly large scale with 
communications and public works. Development of the country by 
these agencies stimulated its development by private enterpn^; 
at the same time it created both the means and the demand for 
further extensions of governmental activity. Dunng the past quarter 
of a century, despite serious set-backs in times of depression, the 
essential economic departments of government-—agriculture, forestry, 
animal health, and the rest—have firmly established themselves. All 
the indications of the present time point to a further forw'ard step 
in this logical advance. Public and private activity together have 
brought to West Africa an increase of wealth; the present demand 
is for a resolute drive to increase welfare. Public authority is ex¬ 
pected to undertake the drive by a great expansion of the social 
services which it offers to the people—particularly the educational, 
medical, and health services. 

Expansion of the social services means further expansion of govern¬ 
ment employment. There has inevitably been considerable discussion 
about the conditions under which the African commumty wiU best 
benefit from this development. According to the theory of trustee¬ 
ship, administration by British officials, even though it must neces¬ 
sarily last for a long time, is regarded as provisional, for its aim is 

1 The roannor in which the Nigerian Department of Agricultiyo has had its 
activities curtailed in times of depression is illustrated by the following figures: 


1921- 2 

1922- 3 

1929- 30 

1930- 1 


Number of officers, excluding 
produce inspection officers 

. . . 36 

. . . 26 

Thereafter a steady increase up to 

50 

• • • 

56 


Expenditure other 
than salaries 

£19.614 
£20,246 

£53,476 
£50,885 


• « * 

Thereafter a decrease, with lowest point in the years 

45 
44 

Thereafter a partial recovery, leading to 

G9 
59 

1940-1 ... 57 

These fluctuations in the resources which the Department of Agriculture commands 
must have a serious oflect on its capacity to frame and carry through long-term plans 
of research, instniction, and propaganda. 


1933- 4 

1934- 5 

1935- 6 

1938- 9 

1939- 40 

1940- 1 


£20,360 

£18.105 

£18,718 

£29,264 

£24,638 

£29,829 
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to enable the African peoples to stand on their own feet amidst the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world. It follows that the British 
administrations ought to do their best to hasten this day by admitting 
Africans to the public services as rapidly as possible, not only m the 
subordinate, but in the senior grades. This 'ntention was definitely 
in the mind of the government when it founded Aclmnota College 
in the Gold Coast. Sir Gordon Guggisberg, in para^aph --a of Ins 
Review of the Gold Coast’s progress from 1920 to 1926. laid doun 
‘ a general programme of African appointments ^ According to th s 
programme ‘the number of Africans holding European AppmnG 

Luts should steadUy grow from 27 in 1925-26 to lol “ ^8 ^ 
But the programme has not been realized. In hebruary 1938 
the number of Africans holding these higher appointments was 

“"ThU result has naturally been most disappointmg ^ E^an^ 
engaged in the work of liigher education m West Africa, and to their 
African colleagues and pupils. Moreover, it is nowadays very ue 1 
understood that there is danger in producing an educated class u hic i 

■ Analyri. oj European Appointm^nl. held by ASrieam as at Dec. IS. IMS. 

in the Gold Coast. 


Scale oJ salary 


Supur Bcalo , 
£600-£840 . 
£335-£780 . 


£r>0(>-£720 

£3:i&-£70(l 

£40(>-£000 


£40() . 
£:}35-£000 . 


£300-£500 . 


ToUl 


Dirertly recruited 
Denarlment [ 


Law 

Law 

Sccrotariat 

Survey 

Echioatioti 

CuHtomH 

Kuilwny 

INwt ami Tcl. 

Medical 

Police 

Railway 

Ajrricultiiro 

Kiluctttion 

Medical 

PoHt and Tol. 

Secretariat 

P.W.D. 

P.W.D. 

Acet. Genl.’H 

Mtulical 

Police 


No. 


18 


i*romo/fd 
{all departtnents) 


3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

• 

I 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


23 
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finds its hopes of employment frustrated. Nevertheless, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the problem from the point of \iew of a wider com¬ 
munity interest. West Africa’s need of extended public services is 
great, but West Africa’s capacity to pay for the extension is very 
small. The community must have the services, but it must have them 

cheap. Can the programme offiUing‘European appointments with 

African personnel be reconciled with tliis necessity ? ‘European ap¬ 
pointments’ mean appointments at the European rate of remuneration, 
and the principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’ has been adopted by 
the local press and politicians as a matter of prestige. If it is persi^ed 
in, it may endanger the wider programme of social progress. The 
social services of the United Kingdom have reached their present 
high standard because there is a reasonable relationship between the 
income of the mass of the population and the income of its social 
servants. Assuming that the basic wage of an unskilled labourer in 
Great Britain is £100 a year—in fact it is considerably higher, but 
the figure gives a useful base for a rough and ready estimate—the 
salary of other individuals performing other functions wiU have a 
range rather like the following; clerks, £150 to £250; elementary 
schoolmasters, £150 to £400; qualified engineers, variations up and 
down from £500; medical practitioners, similar variations around 
£1,000. These estimates make no pretence of statistical accuracy, 
but they do suggest the kind of relationship which exists in the 
remuneration due to different classes, not only in Great Britain, but 
in the majority of socially advanced countries. But in West Africa 
utterly different conditions have grown up. because in the past the 
higher services have necessarily been rendered by Europeans, with 
the result that standards of remuneration were fixed in relation to 
the European, not tlie African background. Jloreover, the European 
was a temporarily transplanted individual living in an environment 
to which he was physically unsuited; his remuneration was therefore 
fixed to j)rovlde him with the vacations and amenities necessary for 
his health, and with the resources necessary for the maintenance of 
the family which he had, presumably, left behind him in his oum 
country. So long as the services of Europeans remain necessary ior 
the good government and social progress of West Africa these stan¬ 
dards will need to be maintained. But it will be no service to West 
.\frica if they arc perpetuated for the benefit of an African personnel 
which has a (juite different baekground and different real needs. A 
decision to reward .African ])ublic servants at the full European 
.standard wo\dd be equivalent to a decision to delay the Africanization 
of the public services. It would also delay, and perhaps defeat, those 
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measures of social betterment tvhieh. everybody agrees, are urgently 

"'?hS7problems will be more easily solved if economic det^lopment 

‘“t't Ti'“ V.: s: “ “ 'f ■ 

seek to profit by the e ne pi i.,austries.'^ The question therefore 

his capital in a truit-juicc puun/ railed upon 

unregulated -"M-Utmm «ince , 

ssi;ir “S"Si — . 

ing out into new husincbscs. arisen alreadv. clieek 

New businesses, in ^"[^'‘“l^^'^I^^^E^.ipietwecn 'now and Jld there 

• r ■ not merely e—jc. it 

--rMr ■ 

Yorul) P that tho 

‘ Tho wriU-r ropttalH wiKKO«l o» mulor two hoa.ls-u salary for wtvk'CS 

rerimrionitionof ICtiropeaiiRKhould ■ diflicultifs ui..l oxiR'iist s winch 

rendorc<l. a.al ‘blowuiucs co.ni>o.^ ar.hcalthy tropi-tl conntry 

tho Kiiroiican huH to incot liccu.ii^ ti,p„ 

-n... u.,slna. t t;"*'™J" Afla?. TIu' i« a ...u.Ut of poli.-y 

bo met by inchi«im|t tho turn t« exorcHS an ojiinion. N.»r wo.ihl ho voatnro 

on which tho writer <ioo« not f„r wUt Africa in uccor.lnnco with 

to work out wuIoH of ^''"‘■“*^"“1^ .irustic luui iinpossiblo of application. 

h^:^^ tI:: Ur::Ll AlVi-a company is cha.lcn.cd by tho 

coini>clition of u very oninont Ixjbunoso. 

: m o.e «»</ 
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divided into eight classes—metal, wood, building, cloth, leather, 
pottery, household crafts, and ‘miscellaneous’. The medley of old 
and new may be sufficiently illustrated from the first class, which 
includes blacksmiths (‘traditional’and‘modern’), brass-smiths, gold- 
and silver-smiths, tinkers, pattern makers, motor mechanics, bicycle 
repairers, and watch repairers. It is not always easy to distinguish the 
old from the new. The goldsmiths of Abeokuta are a very numerous 
class; their craftsmanship is poor and they work to European designs; 
it is not certain whether they represent the degenerate form of an old 
trade or the quite recent emergence of a new one. About the black¬ 
smiths there is no comparable doubt, for ‘ blacksmithing is a funda¬ 
mental craft of the Yorubas*. But the craft to-day is in a state of 
transition and strain. In its traditional form it was—and still is—a 
closed family craft whose practitioners claim descent from a common 
ancestor, the god of iron. A family guild in one town still retains 
its strict code of rules, which include exogamous marriage, the pro¬ 
hibition of work in brass and of whistling in the forge, and the 
imposition of fines, or confiscation of tools, in pumshment for the 
breach of any rule made by common consent. A similar guild in 
another town employs the same punishments to enforce attendance 
at meetings and the observance of minimum prices. But the rules are 
not all penal; the guild has a club house, and here the smiths assemble 
every thirty-two days for discussion, drumming, and jollity. These 
blacksmiths who maintain their traditional societies and retain their 
traditional methods make only a limited number of articles—hoes, 
axes, traps, cutlasses, knives, and so on. They are suffering from 
outside competition, and there are signs that their societies will 
disintegrate internally; for the unity of faith and idea which binds 
them in their craft is being undermined by the influence of yoimger 
men who have accepted Christian or Islamic teaching. Moreover, 
it is only the better workers who can still be sure of making a living. 
Their rivals, the ‘modern’ blacksmiths, have been for the most part 
trained in government employment. They are not bound together 
by ties of family or tradition, and though they have made some 
abortive efforts at price combination, they do not constitute a society. 
They are Moslems or Christians who despise the traditional methods; 
they use European hammers and anvils and even drilling machines. 
They do not make hoes or cutlasses; they spend much of their time 
on more ambitious jobs, like lorry repairing. Some of them—a 
humbler band—have taken to the tinkering industry. They do 

and A. Hunt Cooko (1036, ut^publiahod). The authors of this report aro officials of 
the Nigerian Department of Education* 
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soldering work, mend pots and pans, and have recently begnn to 
produce on quite a large scale kitchen utensUs and other articles 

from materials which wasteful Euro,>eans normally iscard pctrd 
•11 iam tins the wire from packing cases, beer bottle 
cases, milk ] ^ metal-workers who belong entirely 

TLZi oZ for example, find plenty of work 

to do XuaHy they /o it very indifferently-particularly if it is the 

repairing of brakes ir illustrative detail. Some 

realrmVfeeulat too much h^ 

:::^.^:^/r^«tgent m^Ls - p--- 

chapter has considered? It may ^ observing 
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cannot reject the utilities which it brings to them; but these utilities 
are not their own creation: in accepting them they forfeit their 
own creative tradition—^the processes through w'hich it works, the 
standards which it embodies, and the way of life out of which it has 

arisen. 

These things are happening rapidly in British West Africa. Must 
they be accepted with passive resignation ? Is there no way by which 
African tradition may actively appropriate to itself the new material 
order and find positive expression within it? A group of men at 
Achimota College in the Gold Coast believes that a way may be 
found: 

‘Pottery’, these men say,* ‘is going; weaving is going; brass casting 
has gone altogether, except in those areas beyond the reach of Euro¬ 
pean penetration. This means not only economic loss to the craftsmen, 
but the loss of beautiful things to the user. . . . Must the old aesthetic 
values, then, disappear for ever ?’ 

The chronicle of loss is a dis})iriting one; but the answer to the final 
question is a resolute ‘ No! ’ The drive of economic tendency cannot 
bo resisted, but it may be guided. A good deal of evidence examined 
in this chapter suggests that a more balanced and diversified system 
of production is likely to arise, not only on the land, but to some 
extent in the towns as W’ell. The tinker trades have already blossomed 
into a home industry supplying African households with utensils 
made out of petrol cases and old tin cans. Why should not West 
African potters profit by the same opportunity ? Why should they 
not make better household utensils from West African clay ? The 
pottery at Achimota is already producing w'ater-coolers considerably 
below the cost of the articles formerly imported from central Europe. 
There is no reason wdiy Gold Coast potteries should not supply the 
demand for the earthenware pipes which the health officers w^ant 
to see used for anti-malarial drainage.^ Achimota has already pro¬ 
duced roof-tiles wdiich are economical, practical, and pleasant to the 
eye: here is an alternative to the hot discomfort and ugliness of 
galvanized ironThe prospect begins to w'iden. If the ruined crafts 

^ I qv^otc und 8))a]l quo to below from a series of documents dealing with the proposal 
to ostablisli on * Institute of West African Culture ’ at Achimota College. The proposal 
was first made in 1937: since then it has boon oarofuDy studied and has won powerful 
support. 

* See Gold Coast Colony. Report of the Medical Deparimejit for the year 1938^ p. 15- 

* Tlio tiles liave been called economical; but, in the Accra district, this must be 
qualified by the extra cost judged nocossary for protection against earthquake, 
following the visitation in 1939. 
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cannot be restored, the craftsman's sldll may nevertheless find 

expression in new industries. 

This is the programme of tlie Achimota group: 

‘It is', they declare, ‘a hopeless task to revive and perpetuate the 
old home crafts. The social order out of «Inch they spr.ang an.l m u h.ch 
they flourished is passing array. Even if they could be they 

would still be dissociated front twentieth century African soc.al needs 
they would be curio trades-indeed, they are more and more curto 

they can be ‘-slbrmed. ^^is 
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frontier has remained what it was in the great days of the anti- 
slavery crusade, a moral force vigilantly on guard against perverted 
forms of commercial activity. It still remains ready to call govern¬ 
ments to account for their actions.^ But it has also become an in¬ 
fluence which is continuously operative, not only in government but 
also—though the traders are probably unaware ot it—in commerce 

itself. . 

The ‘genus coaster’, Mary Kingsley observed, was divided mto 

three classes—traders, missionaries, administrators. She lamented 
the misunderstandings, cross purposes, and frustrations which pre¬ 
vented these three classes from acting together as members of a single 
society harmoniously performing Europe’s essential work in Africa. 
Alany of these misunderstandings and frustrations remain to this day. 
They are regrettable. Nevertheless, unity of direction might well be 
bought too dearly if it meant the totalitarian absorption of all activi¬ 
ties into government. There is need for more positive action by govern¬ 
ments, both as initiators and regulators; but there are some forms of 
experiment and creation which must arise direct from the activities 
of communities and classes. The feeling grows, as one studies the 
record of change in West Africa from the last days of the slave-trade 
up to the present time, that the supposed conflict between freedom 
and law is false, and that what a growing society needs is more of 
both. How great has been the growth of both during the past 
hundred and fifty years! It has already transformed West Africa. 
Yet how great remains the growth which must be demanded of the 
future! 


^ On the *misaionaries' frontier* m o symboHccd expression see this Survey^ vol. ii, 


part i, p* 7L 


» Ibid., pp. 117-20. 



CHAPTER III 

review 

It might seem desirable to publish the two preceding chapte^ just 
as they stand, without any additions or comments, as a contribution 
to the study of African problems. African problem^ t aken by t em_ 
selves, are sufficiently important and complex. But m this book 
they cannot be taken by themselves. The chapters no« 
are onlv a small part of a Survey which has been gro«m„ and 
lanS thro:gh e^ht consecutive yearn. Some effort must be made 

to relate this part to the wider themes of the whole book. 

It rnot Imwever, possible to fulHl all the promises which were 

made earlier. At the end of his first volume 
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ing an attitude of sceptical reserve. He cannot fail to observe the 
propagandist associations of the conception of Herrenvolk, which in 
one form or another has repeatedly commended itself to the nations 
which wish to justify and glorify their possession of empire or their 
determination to acquire it. The innate superiority of the French, 
or the Germans, or the Portuguese is a good enough theory for the 
orators and scribblers of national self-glorification. No doubt there 
are still Englishmen who beUeve in their racial superiority as 
fervently'' as the Germans beUeve in theirs; but if this belief is made 
the sole canon of historical interpretation, it will conflict with other 
historical ideas which hav’c at least as good a claim to be considered 
realistic. The history and the existing constitution of Canada become 
nonsensical unless justice is done to the struggle by which the 
French, no less than the British, fought their way to the conception of 
free collaboration between equal partnere. The ‘autonomous nations 
of the Commonwealth’ cannot admit that the theor}' of association 
I)ropounded by the Balfour Committee of 1926 and the Statute of 
Westminster 10:J1 is entirely without meaning. And is it not equally 
unsati.sfactory to explain British rule in Africa simply by labelling the 
British i)eople ‘aristocratic’? In the preceding chapter the story of 
British e.xpansion in West Africa has been told as a story of slavers 
and j)alm-oil captains, of chartered companies and agricultural offi¬ 
cials, of administrators and missionaries. Would the story liave been 
told any more truly if the British had been glorified as an Herrenvolkt 
Could it have been told at all if the ideas of Wilberforce and Adam 
Smith, of Mary Kingsley and Lord Lugard, had been excluded from it ? 

The evidence examined in this volume does not justify any pro¬ 
nouncement on tlie degree of vaUdity which the racial interpretation 
of [\istorv may possess. Before such a pronouncement can be made 
the .scientists whose busine.ss it is to study ‘race’ must build up an 
organized and agreed body of knowledge on this subject. Let us 
hope tliat they will attack tlieir problem with scientific iiitegrit\'. 
]\leanuhile. the historian's integrity compels him to make use of 
many guiding conceptions which have nothing to do with race. He 
must point out to the British people that they will never understand 
what they have achieved, and what they are, if they forget the hard- 
won ideas and beliefs whicli during the past century and a half 
have guided and inspired them in their adventurous journeys through 
a wide world—the ideas of Burke and Smith and Hurhain, of Wilber¬ 
force and Fox and Livingstone. 

The second generalization, identifying empire and exploitation, 
can be examined rather more profitably by the method of factual 
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investigation. But once again the examination must 
because the validity or invalidity of the generahzat.on v dl not be 
estabUshed bv even the most competent analysis of those immediate 
pr“s with which the student of a colonial territory is concern^ 
The generaUzation is more broadly based on an analj^s of the 
economic and class structure of western society and on tlm dee,, 
tendencies which give to local ,iroblenis their ^ Un .1 tl e 

historian realizes this, he is liable to expend some ^ 
fruitless disputation. There is 
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brooding over biblical texts, discovered that the world was shaped 
in the pattern of a T and an O. It must be so. Why sail the oceans 
to see ? Nevertheless, simple-minded sailors who had useful work to 
do in the world set sail from Mediterranean harbours and charted the 
capes and gulfs and bays of the European and African coasts. Their 
maps were called portolani. They are respected to-day as an impor¬ 
tant chapter in the history of geographical knowledge. The monkish 
maps are remembered merely as an entertaining curiosity in the 
history of freakish speculation. 

The two preceding chapters may fairly be regarded as portolani ; 
they trace the actual shapes of economic policy in Africa, and the 
main currents of its movement. But it would be both unfair and 
stupid to suggest that such a book as J. A. Hobson’s Imperialism is 
nothing more than a T and 0 map. Many of the writers who identify 
colonial expansion with capitalist exploitation—Lenin among 
them—have quarried a large part of their argument from Hobson’s 
work, which is grounded on a searching and wdde-ranging analysis of 
the structure and motive forces of western industry and finance. The 
problems examined in the present chapters are more restricted in 
scope, and the conclusions which emerge from the examination do not 
justify any confident verdict upon the exploitation controversy. 
They are, however, relevant to the controversy. In particular, they 
may perhaps promote among the controversialists a salutar}’’ respect 
for the relativity of historical circumstance. They may serve as a 
reminder that distinctions in time and place and the degrees with 
which general tendencies operate can be no less important than the 
general tendencies themselves. 

Thought cannot easily be separated from the material on w'hich it 
works, and presented as a series of ‘ findings ’. If a book is to live, its 
readers must make themselves participators in the toil from which it 
has been born; they must be willing to think with the author’s 
thought if they desire to think critically and creatively beyond it. 
Those inquirers, therefore, who wsh to probe the exploitation 
question more deeply must undertake for themselves the labour of 
fitting the African material here presented into the different structure 
of their owm thought. What follows is nothing more than general 
guidance. It is to be hoped (it cannot unfortunately always be 
assumed) that the inquirers have defined what they mean by ex¬ 
ploitation, either with reference to the concept of surplus value, or in 
some other manner. When they set themselves to the task of 
establishing its presence or absence in contemporary Africa they will 
at once find themselves compelled to reckon with the fundamental 
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Other important inequaUties. an ^ Southern 

themselves in the wage structure of South Atr ca 

cruder expressions wiU have to e refiniiv' tlie tlieory in 
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which possess a mining indus j • . which have 
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admitted planters and those plantation economy and 
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the seat of empire a.s a kind tUpv represent historical 
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the Belgian Congo. i> » • .» Poium has reiected the 
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to Europeans is “ sihilitv of commercial exploita- 
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trade is never of reciprocal advantage to both pa. t es, 11 

. The .nmors arc not daah »ith hero: «.s. ahore, -SI. 
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signifies robbery of the weaker by the stronger. If this be true, why 
all the special fuss about the slave trade ? In an activity which is 
absolutely evil there can be no degrees, but only repetitions and 
variations of the evil: it does not make much difference whether 
British ships sailing from West Africa carry the shackled bodies of 
Africans or the cotton and cocoa and ground-nuts and ginger which 
Africans have produced. This conclusion is surely insane: there 
must be something crazy in the logic which leads to it. A healthy 
reason is compelled to distinguish between ‘natural’ and ‘perverted* 
forms of trade, between an ‘illegitimate’ trade like the slave trade 
and a ‘ legitimate ’ trade Hke the palm-oil trade. The distinction need 
not be made too sharp. It was a slave captain who composed the 
hvmn ‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds ’; and the traders in the 
palm-oil business used to be called ‘palm-oil ruffians’. More impor¬ 
tant than the personalities and motives of those who participate in 
the trade are its organization and structure. Still more important is 
the organization of production which underlies it. If palm-oil and 
cocoa and cotton were really produced under conditions as miserable 
as tliose of the slave ships, there would not be any substantial differ¬ 
ence between tlie slave trade and the ‘legitimate’ trade which has 
taken its place. The conditions of production are described in the 
fourth and fiftli section of the preceding chapter: those who have 
studied them can decide for themselves whether exploitation is 
present, and if so in what degree. In the fourth section of the same 
chapter the organization of commerce is described. Emphasis is 
there laid upon the forces making for combination, though these have 
been in part frustrated by tlie counter-tendency towards ‘insane 
competition’. Commercial combination which is not regulated and 
disciplined by public authority can readily’- become an agency of 
exploitation, particularly when it faces (as in West Africa) large 
masses of small producers whose bargaining power has not been 
strengtliened by counter-combination. Has this exploitation 
occurred in British West Africa ? After a searching inquiry into the 
local and world-market prices of cocoa the Nowell Commission con¬ 
cluded that the West African cocoa-grower had for a considerable 
jieriod received considerably more than his strict due. This single 
example, however, does not prove a general rule. The market situa¬ 
tion in other trades, such as the j)alm-oil trade, has not yet been 
illuminated by any systematic inquiry. Moreover, the West African 
must be considered as a buver no less than as a seller: there is the 
possibility that he is exploited by being made to pay too dear for 
what he buys. This is still another matter for careful investigation. 
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The list of topics which an honest testing of the exploitation hj-po- 

thesis must take into account grows painfully long. 

The present ivriter began his African studies by making M. Stahn s 

generahzation his leading question; "VToart c^lar 

fhat the question did not lead him into the heart 
problems with which he was most closely concerned. This does not 
prove the generahzation right or wrong; it merely proves that t 

Mstorian must follow his own method The ?‘“P ” ^ ."^crle 

torical Si—c^se^-V t- 

viUa“e of Akokoaso.* An inquirer who looks at t''*’ 

Marxist spectacles udU be quick to observe the growth of inequaliti 
in landownership and of the creditor-debtor j^tionshiy^'o*! 
some Africans to others; but it is possible that he v ill fail to obse 
tr 1 increase in the village income which s a consequence 

of its partLpation in the international division of labour. Adam 
Smith’s spectacles will give the best focus upon this change in the 
fortunes of the vUlage—and perhaps on some less happy clianges 
which are being prepared by alterations in the terms of trade. 1 here 
otlmr aspeftrand phases of village life " 'Uch the vision o ^^ 
Kincslev will best illuminate; for it was her insight which hrst 
revelled that mysterious landscape where social economy nieiges 
into social anthropology, where the crisis of progress and security 

I* cT^iritii'il crisis The diflferent schools and bands of social 

S'r—i—u-1-™ »«•« 

the purpo.se of formulating or modifying their generalizations and 
conclptl The historian, in his turn, is free to employ some of these 
concepts, or all of them if it suits him, in proportion to their useful- 

ness for his concrete inquiries. 

The preceding paragraphs have not been written in a spirit of self- 
• tification- but the writer has felt bound to explain how, aftei 
ietting out to group his material around the concept of exjiloitation, 
he found himself handling it in a very different manner Almost m 
his own despite he found himself telling a plain story of the evolution 
which has transformed the traders’ frontier into a political society , 
Ind haa subsec,uently eom,ielled the administrations to assume 
economic and social functions far wider than the tasks of law and 
turticc to which, in the beginning, they atteni,,ted to confine them- 
Llves The government and parliament of Great Britain have pro 
pounded their own theory of this evolution, and of its i.uri.ose, I his 

^ Soo abovCp pp* 275-83, 

X 
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is the theory of colonial trusteeship. It grew out of the circumstan^s 
and ideals of an earlier and an easier age. How has it fared amidst 

the changes and stresses of the present age ? 

In conformity with its double parentage in the evangelical and 
free-trade movements the theory has two sides. The mandate is a 
‘ dual ’ one; the trusteeship is exercised for the sake both of the ‘ back¬ 
ward’ peoples and 'the commerce of the world’. Under the con¬ 
ditions from which the theory arose each of the two elements in it 
appeared to reinforce and support the other. By granting equal 
commercial opportunity to the traders of aU nations the imperial 
power drew the sting from sovereignty and assuaged the intemation^ 
jealousies which inevitably arise when empire connotes economic 
monopoly or privilege. By the same policy the imperial power 
safeguarded its colonial subjects against the evils of economic 
subservience to a single European nation. The open competition of 
traders from many nations assured to colonial producers the fair 
market price for their exports; the same competition was a guarantee 
to colonial consumers that they would not be overcharged for their 
imports. Thus, to all seeming, Great Britain’s colonial system fitted 
perfectly into that programme of ‘the harmonization of interests’ 
which, according to Sir E>-re Crowe, was a necessity of imperial 
policy. It enabled the British Empire to erect its defences, not 
merely upon the foundation of armed power, but on the foundation of 
consent—consent of the peoples in whose interest, and with whose 
increasing participation, it governed: consent of the whole society of 
nations who were free to share the material advantages created by 
just government and impartial commerce .... This, at any rate, was 
the official doctrine.‘ 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries this conception 
of commerce and colonization enjoyed high international prestige. 
Its first embodiment was in the free-trade policy which Great Britain 
by unilateral decision adopted for herself and her colonies; but it 
grew into a European conception and embodied itself in international 
conventions. Even at the time when continental nations were sur¬ 
rendering to the ‘national system of political economy’ the ideal of 
commercial impartiality found expression in the most-favoured¬ 
nation treaties which mitigated the excesses of protectionist conflict. 
In mitigation of commercial rivalries ovei-seas the ‘open door’ 
treaties went a good deal farther. They aimed at keeping tariffs 
impartial and also low. Some of these treaties represented a one¬ 
sided and impermanent imposition of force; but others—and par- 

^ Scr prefaces to voU» i and ii* 
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ticuiarly those instruments in which the European powers pledged 
themselves to grant to each other equality of trading opportunitj 
over a large area of Africa—did create a real and substantial measure 
of European solidarity in the colonial world. In tlie vast region 
known as tlie conventional Congo River Basin this solidarity was 
affirmed in 1885, and reaffirmed in 1890 and 1919. The year 1919 
also witnessed the establishment of the mandates s\stem. This 
marked an important forward move of liberalism in the colonial 
sphere. The early experience of frustration in the Congo area had 
borne fruit: the terms in which the African mandates were drawn and 
the supervision exercised by the Permanent ^Mandates Commission 
ruled out of possibility the evasions wliich King I.^opold had em¬ 
ployed to defeat the intentions of tlie Act of Berlin. In form. Great 
Britain’s conception of the relationship between sovereignty and 
commerce seemed to be establishing itself as international jiractice. 

In fact, the trend of development was less encouraging. The move¬ 
ment towards freedom and equality in colonial trade was the con¬ 
tinuation of an impulse which arose in the nineteenth century and 
was seriously challenged even then: in the twentieth century a very 
different impulse became dominant. Even in the areas of positive 
international agreement the movement was away from freedom, if 
not from formal equality of trading opportunity. In 1885 import 
duties were altogether forbidden in the Congo area; in 1890 10 per 
cent, ad valorem duties were iiermitted ; in 1910, by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, all limitations upon tariffs, excepting only the 
proviso against formal discrimination, were removed.* Outside the 
area of international agreement tariffs became increasingly for¬ 
midable and discriminatory: the imperial i>reference systems of 
li'rance and Portugal showed how colony-owning powers intended to 
act when their freedom was unfettered. France also revealed a 
determination to enlarge the area of her unfettered imperial decision. 
In 1898 Franco and England had by mutual agreement extended 
into West Africa the system of commercial equality whicli prevailed 
in the Congo basin; but in 1936 France denounced this agreement 
and brought her West African possessions into the preferential sys¬ 
tem of the French Empire. 

By this time Great Britain herself had turned her back on the 
j)olicy which she had originated, and set her feet along the path of 
imperial privilege which other colony-owning nations were following. 
The British Dominions had long since been urging her along that 
path, and one of the great parties in the British State had made tlieir 

^ luJoTfiuil diwcrirniiuition hoH hocn doalt with in vol, ii, part i» pp. 78-0. 
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arguments its own. This story, and its culmination in the Ottawa 
Conference of 1932, has been told in an earlier part of tlus volume 
from the Dominions’ point of view. But the Colonies were also 
affected by Great Britain’s undertakings at Ottawa. The ‘ open door ’ 
of the dependent Empire was now closed, except in those territories 
where the closure was prolubited by international stipulation. In 1932 
the British revolt against trade impartiality took the form of 
preferential customs duties. In 1934 it took the new form of import 
quotas, directed principally against the Japanese.^ 

How far has this revolution in commercial poUcy impaired the 
principle of the dual mandate ? Can Great Britain still claim that 
she harmonizes her imperial interests with the interests of other 
nations and those of the colonial peoples for whose well-being she is 
responsible ? It can hardly be disputed that foreign nations now 
challenge Great Britain’s imperial position far more vehemently than 
they ever did in the day when she remained constant to the principle 
of the open door. Admittedly it would be unjustihable to assume 
that this new challenge has been wholly or even primarily a con¬ 
sequence of the cliange in British policy. The very nations which 
liave trumpeted abroad their grievances against the British Empire 
have openly advertised the most extreme programmes of monopo¬ 
listic exploitation in the colonial empires which they hope to acquire 
for tliemselves. Moreover, tlie damage which they have suffered is 
incomparably less than that of which they complain; critical study 
of the ‘colonial question’ lias made it clear that only a small propor¬ 
tion of the foodstuffs and raw materials consumed by industrial 
countries is of colonial origin.^ Despite all this it cannot be denied 

' Tho new policy cxprcsj^cci itself in British West Africa as follows: Sierra Loono 
and the Gambia wore at once brought into the preferential system: the Anglo-French 
convention of IS98 kept Nigeria and the Gold Coast outside it. Even when the French 
denouueetl this convention in U13G. very strict obligations of tariff impartiality 
remained incumbent on Great Britain in virtue of a treaty made with Holland in 
1871. when Dutrh possessions in the Gulf of Guinea were transferred. Nations 
enjoying under treaty M.F.X. rights shared the advantages conferred on the Dutoh; 
hut the extent of the geographical area was dubious. The British government main¬ 
tained that not only Gambia and Sierra Leone, but even Nigeria, lay outside the 
(hiir of Guinea. It did not. however, press the contention about Nigeria, and it never 
(pu'stiouod its obligulion with regard to the Gold Coast. The Gold Coast could not 
qive proferenoes, but it could nn<l <lid roeoive them. All the West African colonies 
have a<lopto<l the system of quota regulation; bvit the Gold Coast has worked out 
a unique system under which it assigns import percentages, not only to foreign 
countries, but to Great Britain also. 

^ See particularly the Longue of Nations Repori of the Cotnmittce for the study of the 
probUni of Raiv Materials (Geneva, 1937) and the text ond references of two Infor¬ 
mation Papers issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs: No. 18» Row 
Materials and (^olonies (1930); and No. 23, Ocr/nany's Claim to Colonics (1938), 
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that the new preferential tariffs and quotas are intended to penahze 
foreign trade for the benefit of British trade. The extent of the 
benefit, and the measure of foreign losses, are m all likehhood 

both exaggerated; this is a matter for expert inquiry. 
however, be no doubt that the new pohcy has not alto^ethei 
missed its aim. and that foreign traders have as a consequence 
suffered.^ Under these circumstances it would he rank hypociisy for 
the British Empire to pretend that it has no responsibility for the 
new discords which have invaded international economic relations 
or that it remains, in Uie old sense of the phrase, 'trustee for the 

Has Great Britain, by her change of commercial pohcj si. . a.b 
impaired the trusteeship which she professes to exercise on belialt of 

weaker colonial peoples'/ The tariffs and quotas ‘ 

in 1932 and 1934 aroused protest in some British colonies, just a» 

they aroused complaint among foreign nations. In Ceylon an ope 
Lsh occurred between the State Council and the British governinent 
ov^the Ottawa preferences; the quota system was imposed bj 
ordcr-in-council in flat disregard of its rejection by the Board of 
Ministers» In the Straits Settlements legislation imiiosing 
qLtas was carried by the official majority in 

^ -fwxr, frrtTTi the unofficial members of the legislature, me 
kaders of Jiublic oiiinion both in Ceylon and in tlie Straits Settle¬ 
ments argued that the interests of the people were bound up with f.ee- 
dom of trade, and that they were being sacrificed to t.reat Britan, s 
r.rrest in a ri.eltereil iinjierial market. This argmme.it would have 
seamed self-evident to the dominant economic opinion of mnctecntln 
cenTury Britain. A J.olicy designed to hin.ler cheap miiiorts and 
theL.y restrict consumption would then have been deemed ...co.iv 
natib Jwith imperial duty. Many jicojile m Great Britain oi.posed 
the tariffs and ^quotas of the ..inetee.i-thirtie.s jirecisely on these 
grinds. With telling efl'ect they told the story of rubber shoes. 

, 4 r.J cxuininotion hu.H hfoii inatlo by Dr. C. U-ubuHcht-r «t.ti will 

A «ar..ru bv Cliatbuin Houwi. StutiHticul inotlio.l iJties not of 

I ofth« onectHof poiK.y= 

lu. Of various oporutinR Kimultunoously has boon tlo- 

oiiUinyUnK tb in a dirtouasioii of tho Ottawa iiolioy. 

TiiH rriV *'>■ — 

■ Shh the nroferential avKUan aial an mliooont terntory «till under the open 
T>or rUi, 7^ of tl.o tJold CooHt (o.f?- for the year lilitS pp. 1 X I 17) hI.ow 

l.ow ‘tbo quota rwlioy adopU«l there woa in dan,.'or of being defeated by tiie How o 

fiinuiieHO eoofU throuKh Britinh Manduh'd 'loj?oland. 

I See 7V 7’iwM. 7tb Keb. 103:*. and 7th Oet. 11)3-*. p. 98o. 

* MafichtifUr Ouardiun, 12th June 1034. 
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Rubber shoes are a protection against hook-worm and other infec¬ 
tions from the soil; colonial health officials are anxious that they 
should be distributed widely. But British manufacturers are anxious 
to hold imperial markets against the Japanese, who can make shoes 
more cheaply. Imperial sovereignty therefore protects the British 
manufacturers against Japanese competition. The result is dearer 
and fewer shoes, which is bad for everybody concerned, except a few 

British manufacturers—and the hook-worm.'^ 

Is this line of thought conclusive ? Even if it is a sufficient guide to 
the problem of colonial imports, it stiU does not touch the problem of 
colonial exports. In the nineteenth century it was generally assumed 
that free trade benefited colonial peoples as exporters no less than as 
importers, because it assured them the boon of a competitive world 
price. But nowadays this competitive world price is more often a 
bane than a boon. Glutted markets, falling prices, and restriction 
schemes have become familiar features in the economic life of pri¬ 
mary producing countries. The circumstances amidst which Great 
Britain turned her back upon nineteenth-century policies were 
circumstances which men in the nineteenth century could hardly 
have anticipated; none of the trade depressions which they ex¬ 
perienced could compare with the ferocious spin dive into ruin which 
began at the end of tlie nineteen-twenties. Surely it is perverse to 
discuss Great Britain’s change of policy without paying any attention 
to the economic blizzard in which the change took place, and without 
observing the steadj^ deterioration in the economic climate of wlxich 
this blizzard was a portent ? And surely it is myopic to ignore the 
part which the self-governing Dominions played in effecting the 
change ? Their attitude gives flat contradiction to the notion that 
imperial preference is necessarily an act of oppression committed by 
a sovereign industrial metropolis against helpless agricultural depen¬ 
dencies. It was their persistent initiative which prepared the change 
in British policj'. They knew their own interests, or rather they 
thouglit they did. What they wanted was a shelter in British markets 
for their exports of food and raw materials. They were prepared to 
pay for this boon by giving increased shelter in their own markets 
to British exports of manufactured goods. From the economic point 
of view, as an earlier chapter has made abundantly clear,^ this 

^ In 1933 the duty on rubber shoos in Sierra Leone was 30 por cent, ad valoren^ 
general, 20 per cent, proferontiab In 1934 it was 80 per cent, general ad valorem (or 
2^. specific) and still 20 per cent, preferential (or 6d. specific). The price rose sharply* 
and sales declined by more than 20,000 pairs. This decline may perhaps be in part 
accounted for by the better quality and durability of the British article. 

^ See this vol. ii, chap. Hi, sec. 4. Roforenco may also be made here to the 
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bargain was not precisely a mountain peak of human wisdom; 
but from the moral point of view it could hardly be described as 
an abyss of human depravity. At the very lowest it represented 
the morality of do ut des. Despite all the \\Tangling and haggling 
which went to the making of it, it represented also the genuine desire 
of sister nations to give each other mutual aid. If pressures and 
aspirations of this nature induced the self-governing nations of the 
Commonwealth to combine in a system of imperial preference, how 
can the inclusion of tlie other parts of tlie Empire be ascribed alto¬ 
gether to sinister motives ? Admittedly there is a very great dif¬ 
ference between the voluntary give and take of self-governing nations 
and the unilateral decisions by which a sovereign nation judges, not 
only its own interests, but those of its dependencies. But it cannot 
be assumed that the judgement is wholly biased. In 1932 Great 
Britain gave to the colonies the same privilege which tlie Dominions 
demanded—sheltered markets. Was it inequitable to expect that 
the colonies, like the Dominions, should undertake some obligations 
of reciprocity ? This line of thought is not merely a plausible justifi¬ 
cation of British policy; it did really play a considerable part in 
determining the policy. To cite but one example: the supplementary 
preferences granted to colonial (and particularly West Indian) sugar 
were granted as a sequel to Lord Olivier’s report on the parlous 
state of the colonial industry, and even then fell considerably short 
of what Lord Olivier advocated. Anyone taking the trouble to go 
through the Ottawa schedules could make an impressive list of similar 
preferential advantages granted to colonial producers who badly 

needed help. 

The story of imperial preference, it is now clear, cannot be told 
simply as a dirge for free tra<le and a lament for de]>arted virtue. 
Rather should it bo told as the .story of commercial policy in the Old 
Empire is now told. Historians once believed that they explained 
this policy adequately when they denounced British selfishne.ss and 
greed. The researclies of George Louis Beer, thirty or more yearn ago, 
proved that the reality was more complicated: if Great Britain im¬ 
posed restrictions upon American industry and trade, slic also 
imposed them upon her own people: if she demanded privileges for 
her own production and commerce, she also granted i>rivilege8 to 
the colonists. Every reputable American historian since Beer has 


rcH(riel ion HcherncH. Theno uImo hardly roprcHcnt ^ainounlain poak orhutnun wisdom*; 
hilt, liko Iho proferentittl dutioH, thoy n?prortent a <lni>urtnro from prin¬ 

ciple*, undertakijn under the prenKuro of iiocesflity with the intention of boneliting 
producing intcreniti. 
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admitted that there was an element of genuine reciprocity in the 
‘old colonial system’. But recent historians have earned the matter 
considerably farther. Their researches have revealed the unequal 
incidence of the burdens which this system imposed, and the unequal 
distribution of the favours which it granted. Ideally the system may 
have been reciprocal; but some colonies did very well out of it, 
whereas others did impossibly badly.^ - . May it not be similarly 
necessary to pass into this third phase of judgement upon the resur¬ 
rected protectionist and preferential policies of the contemporary 
British Empire? It is not enough to denounce British policy as 
egotistical. It is only just to recognize that there is a sharing of 
burdens and an exchange of favours. But it may well be that some 
colonies, or some sections of colonial producers, get more than them 
fair share of the favours, whereas others bear more than their fair 

share of the burdens. 

In the Dominions, it has been shown already ,2 the truth is mdeed 
so. Dominion experience throws as much light upon the sequels of 
the Ottawa policy as it does upon their origins. In Australia the 
sequel was a struggle between the ‘closer settlement interests which 
benefited from the shelter given in British markets to Empire lamb 
or butter or dried fruits and the ‘sparse pastoral interests’—notably 
the wool growers—whose economic health depended on the mainte¬ 
nance of wider markets. Amidst this struggle of separate interests 
the people and government of Australia gradually achieved a truer 
understanding of the common interest; they realized that the benefits 
of preference might be bought too dearly, and that there must be 
some adjustment of claims between industries which could find 
shelter in imperial markets and those which could not find this 
shelter. The doctrine of imperial self-sufficiency at first sight seems 
very sound to those producers who find the imperial market suffi¬ 
cient, or nearly so. But those who depend for their livelihood on the 
great export staples, such as wheat and wool, are more likely to be 
impressed by the fact of imperial self-insufficiency. A detailed exami¬ 
nation of colonial commodities, if there were time to undertake it, 
would almost certainly show that in the colonies, no less than in the 
Dominions, there are diverse and conflicting interests. The tobacco 
preference has been effective; it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the colonial tobacco industries Iiave been built on it. Almost the 
whole of Nyasaland’s exports can be absorbed and sheltered in the 
British market. But the chief exports of British West Africa cannot 

* Soo this Survey^ vol. ii, part i, pp, 38-40. 

^ See this Survey, voL ii, part i, chap. iii» sec. 4. 
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find adequate shelter in this market. Imperial preference wiU not in 
the long run solve the marketing problems which vex the producers 

of cocoa and palm-oil and ground-nuts. .1 * *1 

Recapitulation of these economic problems wiU show that they 

make a most formidable tangle; it looks like deadlock. The British 
Empire is no longer ‘trustee for the commerce of the world : it has 
closed the open door of equal commercial opportunity, and has by 
this act created new conflicts between its interests and those of 
foreign nations. But, in taking this action, it has by no means shown 
a wanton disregard of the interests of its colonial subjects. To some 
extent at least it has been moved by a sincere concern for their 
interests; it has tried to make them participators in advantages which 
the Dominions claimed and won. The two elements contained m the 
dual mandate have thus come into conflict with each other _ The 
trusteeship exerci,sed on behalf of weaker i.eop es is not flouted but 
fulfilled, when they are given special hel,, in British markets;, but the 
trusteeship exerci.sed on behalf of the society of nations ,.s nnpaircd 
when preferences are exchanged, as in equity they should be. lo 
make Uie tangle worse, the advantages arising from the exchange of 
preference appear to be strictly limited. While foreign nat on a e 
alarmed and angered by the penalties newly imi.osed upon them in 
the markets of the British Em,.ire, ,)roducers in the British Einiiire 
must still face the music in foreign markets, because the En.,nrc s 
markets cannot [lossibly absorb all the commodities which they have 

If tiie reversal of nineteenth-century ,)olicy were nothing more 
than an arbitrary and irrational act of selfish power physicians and 
pastors of the body politic could give siin,.le counsel: let Britain see 
the light again and return unto the Lord. Tins counsel ha.s in fact 
been Lt infreciuently given. Some ,.co,.le have argued that the dead- 
lock could and should be resolved by returning to tlie open-door 
Doliev of an earlier age. and pursuing it with a new resolution. This 
would mean, for Africa, British action to secure international agree¬ 
ment on the following minimum iirograinme: a return to the original 
orohibition of tariffs in the Congo area, or a return at least to tlie low 
revenue tariffs stipulated in 1800; tlie elimination of quotas; the 
elimination of the multitudinous devices of administrative pro¬ 
tection ; the extension of this restored and reformed liberalism beyond 
the Congo area into all Africa south of the Sahara. Indeed, it is 
sometimes suggested that all Africa south of the Sahara (excepting 
only the Union and Southern Rhodesia) should bo jilaced under man¬ 
date. This suggestion is made—among other reasons—because the 
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mandates system has proved itself a stronger defender of commercial 
equality than the international conventions which preceded it. 

By this programme, it is suggested, the ‘harmonization^ of imperial 
interests with world interests can be restored. Can the ‘economic 
harmonies ’ of the nineteenth century be restored also ? Are the 
outlook and policies of the nineteenth century adequate for the 
solution of twentieth-century problems? Surely there have been 
important changes in the fundamental conditions to which policy 
must adjust itself. Let it suffice at present to recall once more two 
changes which have been repeatedly discussed in this volume. First, 
there is the progress of commercial combination. How can a policy 
founded on the assumptions of unfettered individualistic com¬ 
petition make itself effective in face of The United Africa Company— 
to say nothing of that vast combination of which The United Africa 
Company is only a subsidiar}’ ? Secondly, there is the growing 
saturation of raw material markets. How will nineteenth-century 
measures subdue this twentietli-century menace ? A restoration of 
the open door may give some help to the colonial peoples when they 
go to the shops and booths as buyers. But many profound changes 
must begin to operate in many countries outside A^ca if it is to give 
them much help when they go to the produce markets as sellers. 

The statesmen of the twentieth century must attempt to solve 
twentieth-century problems by measures appropriate to their own 
time. If they are to succeed, they must learn to see the broad 
outlines of this time, not merely its details. The historian ean help 
them. His perspective view of the past throws into relief the con¬ 
trasting shape of the present. Recognition of change, and of the 
necessity for further change need not be depressing. It may be 
inspiring. Through comprehension of the achievement of their 
predecessors, the men of this sorely tried age may attain a truer 
vision of the achievements which are demanded of themselves. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the vision of Adam Smith 
guided the economic energies of the British people, and for the greater 
part of the century the British people led Europe—though it was a 
Europe which grew increasingly impatient of British leadersliip. 
This impatience was voiced by List as early as the third decade of the 
century. List disliked the thought of Smith and his followers both 
because it was ‘cosmopolitical’ and because it favoured British 
interests. He saw that Great Britain, by her flying start in the 
industrial revolution, was making herself the world’s workshop and 
the world’s banker: naturally enough she favoured theories which 
treated the world as a single economic unit. But a rising nation like 
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Germany was bound to regard these theories in a different light. 
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Some of these weaker nations, it is true, derived special advantages 
from the possession of colonies. Holland is an example. But, as the 
century wore on, Holland, like Great Britain, proved herseU willing 
to exchange her excliisive colonial profits for the ■nuder advantages of 
a free commerce open to all peoples. And other European coimtries, 
which had no colonial possessions, prospered none the less by making 
full use of the mobility of world resources which the practice of that 
age, though it feU short of the theory, permitted. Switzerland is one 
example, Sw^eden another. 

Seen from the New AVorld point of view, the achievements of 
nineteenth-century theory and practice are no less impressive. To 
cite but one example, it surely is an astounding fact that European 
expansion in Australia, w'hich in the year of the French Revolution 
was represented by a single wTetched outpost at Botany Bay, should 
by the end of the nineteenth century have achieved effective mastery 
of the world’s sixth continent and planted in it a flounsliing com¬ 
munity where many of the aspirations of the Old World’s radical 
democracy found early satisfaction. The economic conditions which 
made this triumph possible have been described repeatedly in this 
volume. The growing demand of the Old World for raw materials and 
food drove the frontiers of the New World forward. Expanding 
markets signified the prospect of good prices, and the prospect of 
good prices stimulated investment; in this way Australia seemed the 
material equipment essential to the work of nation-building. In the 
United States of America, in Canada, in many of the South American 
republics, the same economic stimulus produced results of the same 
(juality, and in some mstances of still more imposing quantity. In 
tropical countries, also, a similar work of material progress was set in 
hand, without an accompanying sti-eam of European immigration, 
through the response of multitudinous private persons to the stimulus 
of profit, the signals of the price system, the opportunities of the share 
market. Thus the network of European initiative covered the whole 
world. However, there were in this expansion significant discrepan¬ 
cies of time and place. Their importance became apparent in the 
second quarter of the twentieth centurjq when the old individualist 
impetus found itself contradicted and thw-arted. The patchiness of its 
unfinished achievement was then revealed. In Australia the foun¬ 
dations of a progressive economic life had long since been laid. In 
Africa the work was only half begun. 

This world-wide economic achievement cannot be understood 
without some guidance from economic theory; but this is not the 
only guidance necessary. Tlie foundations on which the achievement 
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was built were also political. Let it. for example, be remembered that 
the mastery of the Australian continent was the work of men and 
women who, generation after generation, enjoyed tlie most profound 
security against military interference from outside. The widening 
division of labour which brought the New World and the Old World 
together in a single system of economic collaboration was guarded by 
an oceanic pax} Those who enjoyed its benefits \\ere doubtless 
conscious of its imperfections and its local interruptions, but the 
present age is not likely to deny its substantial and long*enduring 
reality. There will be more dispute about the nature of its foun¬ 
dations; different people will evaluate differently the distinct ele¬ 
ments of which it was compounded—the balance of ))ower in Eurojie, 
the relation of England to this balance, her relation to the United 
States of America, and the various material and moral elements 
intermingled with all these relationships. Setting aside these com¬ 
plexities, the oceanic pax was in general under the immediate pro¬ 
tection of Her IVIajesty s ships. British sea power was the most 


obvious prop of that rule of law whicK by encouraging individual.s to 
venture their resources of capital and energy beyond the limits of 
their own citizenship and national allegiance, bound many ])coj<lcs 
and countries in the great society’ of commercial intercourse. The 
freedoms which flourished within this rule of law u erc manifold. Not 
all of them were individualistic. In the eiglitecntli century Great 
Britain’s American colonies had asserted by armed rebellion against 
the British Emi)ire tlicir right to the freedom of a distinct Common¬ 
wealth. In tlie nineteenth and twentieth centuric.s the Britisii 
Dominions achieved a freedom no le.s.s si)aciou.s through the peaceful 
process of growth which transformed the Britisii Empire into a 
Commonwealth of Nations. The same iiowcr whicli encouraged 
national self-government within its boundaries was as a rule- favour¬ 
able to its grou th outside tlicm. To a realist like Sir Eyre (’rowc a 
policy which favoured both national freedom and economic freedom 
appeared the liest means of Tiarmonizing’ tlie interests of the Britisii 
Empire with those of the wider society of nations, thereby securing 
for the Empire the general consent ncce.ssary to reinforce its maritime 
power. Id(?alists looked forward to a time when the growth of 
coinnicrcc, frccflom, and law would outinode all empires and c.stab- 
lish in their stead a stable and prosperous international polity. 

This review of the constructive work of the nineteenth century may 
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make that century look like a golden age. It was not that. But it has 
been necessary to emphasize its positive achievement, because it 
built the framework within which the present generation has to face 
the very different problems which confront it. In the period covered 
by this Survey (191&-39) nineteenth-century liberalism fell into deep 
disfavour. The inevitable rejection of its superficialities and insuf¬ 
ficiencies grew too often into a Gadarene rush of reaction against the 
truth and good that were also in it. Criticism and attack fastened 
upon its leading principles of individualism and universalism. In the 
liberal statement and application of both these principles there was 
much which human intelligence and conscience were bound to find 
unsatisfactory. The first volume of this Survey did justice to the new 
respect for cultural diversity and the deepening sentiment of national 
responsibility, which a universalism both abstract and philistine too 
often disregarded. The present volume has revealed the inevitability 
of the revolt against laissez-fairey and the necessary emergence of a 
conception of economic freedom deeper than any which the age of 
‘ private enterprise ’ could conceive. There is no need to recapitulate 
the argument here; it permeates tlie whole book.^ Nor is there any 
need to survey the fundamental movements of political thought 
which began even in Adam Smith’s time and have moved steadily 
towards a very different time, in which le moi commun has manifested 
itself in some fearsome shapes. In the economic sphere men have 
long since ceased to believe in the ‘ harmonies ’ which once were sup¬ 
posed to adjust individual initiatives and guarantee justice to 
individual personalities: the watchword nowadays is ‘planning’. 
But who will direct the planning and control the planned ? Hitherto 
the sovereign state has been the only serious competitor for this oflSce. 
Appropriating to itself the sentiment of nationality, it has planned, 
not for the wealth and welfni*e of nations, but for the welfare—more 
often for the power—of a single nation. Its economic method has 
been autarky, its argument and purpose have been war. 

In this new dis])ensation the ideal of the wealth of nations is indeed 
crowded out. A nation which achieves predominant power may 
achieve wealtli also by commanding the resources of others; but 
those nations wliich have been made subservient, or those which for 
a time remain detached from the competing blocs, are denied the 

* As example.s of justifiable protest on grounds of nationality and culture, se© tho 
treatment of tho indentured labour question in vol. i. chap, iv, and tho reflections 
on African culture in vol. ii, part ii, csp. pp. 148-51. .As examples of tho inovitablo 
revolt against laissez-faire, see the account of New Zealand in the nineteen-thirties 
(vol. ii, part i, chap, hi, sec. 5); or tho account given in the preceding chapter of the 
evolution of economic policy in West Africa. 
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opportunity of profiting by the ‘ natural disposition of mankind to 
traffic and exchange The natural disposition of mankind must bow 
to the commands of sovereign state or sovereign empire. When the 
interdependence of the human family is denied, the independence 
of its weaker members becomes illusory. It is the nations most back¬ 
ward in industriaUzation which are first brought under the harrow. 
Throughout the fourth decade of the twentieth century producers 
of raw materials and foodstuffs began to understand that the world 
of hope to which they had been accustomed was collapsing around 
them It would of course be a wild simi>lification of the complicated 
reality to ascribe their plight solely to the mercantilist or autarkic 
poUcies pursued by governments. Wheat is no longer -good on the 
Uiries and cocoa in the West African forests has been losing its 
‘goodness’ because of the saturation of markets and the collaiise of 
price. The causes are various. Revolutions in agricultural techiuc|ue 
and the competition of new producing areas have multiplied «<1'P'.'', 
whUe at the same time the slackenuig of population growth m the old 
consuming centres and tlie lack of purchasing power m centres ol 
potential new consumption have prevented a corresponding increase 
of demand. The policy of governments did not create the.,e mal 
adjustments. But neither did it make any serious attemi.t to correct 
thL. On the contrary, its usual elfect was to aggravate then, iin i 
sometimes they became almost insuiii.ortable. Italy s ImItmjUa dd 
grano and the corresponding policies of Oermany and 1 ranee did ev e.i 
more to hea,. miserv upon the i-rairies than the purely economic 
changes in the market situation had done. (i.m.s ...stead of b.itU. 
substitute raw materials, the concentration of all pos.sible siiiiphcs 
within areas dominated by the armed forces of conll.c ing " 

ties-these and similar iiolicies were dominated by the compet.t on 
for power. The result which they inevitably prepared was not the 

wealth but the poverty of nation.s. 
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nomic collaboration. That collaboration has been broken. It desired, 
and in an imperfect fashion acliieved, an international rule of law. 
The interruptions in that rule of law, the defiances of it, were patent 
and sometimes flagrant; nevertheless, it was the accepted norm, and 
it did in general sustain legitimate and peaceful commerce over the 
world’s oceans. But it is no longer accepted as the norm. Its very 
foundations are shaken. What has shaken them is the sacro egoisim 
of nationalism, generator of the passions which drive the sovereign 

Amidst this turmoU of ideas and forces the British Commonwealth 
has struggled for compromise. This word sounds ambiguously; it 
may signify the unheroic expedients of calculating politicians, or it 
may signify a deeper wisdom which seeks to balance the demands of 
tradition and reform, of respect for the past and adventure into the 
future. The Anglican Compromise of Elizabeth’s day signified both; 
it expressed the shrewd statecraft of a Tudor sovereign and at the 
same time satisfied the profound rationality and humanity of Richard 

Hooker. 

In the twentieth century it is not religious sentiment, but nation¬ 
alist or racial sentiment, which is the cause of strife. The British 
Commonwealth has on the whole approached the task of recon¬ 
ciliation in t!»e spirit of the Anglican Compromise, though the ex¬ 
pedients and principles in which that spirit has found expression do 
not show detailed correspondence nith Elizabethan methods. The 
watchword of the Elizabethan kingdom was ‘comprehension’; the 
watchword of the British Commonwealth is ‘equality of status’ for 
the diverse communities associated in its loose society. The persis¬ 
tent attempt to embody this ideal in institutions and conventions was 
studied in the first volume of this Survey ; the story is too complicated 
to summarize here. It is. besides, an unfinished story. In the earlier 
volume emphasis was laid upon the difficult and unsolved problems— 
upon ■ Ireland unappeased’ and the racial strife of Palestine. In the 
present volume the intractable racial problems of South Africa have 
been studied. The ideal which the British Commonwealth professes, 
the ideal of ‘equal rigiits for diverse communities’, implies among 
other things resolute warfare against the substantial inequalities 
which sej)aratc one community from another. South African policy 
in the period under review has been dominated by a conception clean 
contrary to this: the Commonwealth theory comes rather battered 
o\it of tlie South African struggle. But it is too soon to draw final 
conclusions from this experience. The problems of a multi-racial com¬ 
munity arc far more complex and stubborn than the idealists— 
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whether of the humanitarian or the segregationist school—are wilMng 
to confess, and there is no simple formula of poUcy by which they can 
be resolved. In the tension of forces which grips South Afnca there 
are possibilities of destruction and servitude; but there are also 
possibilities of liberation and Ufe. Which irill prevaU no man can yet 
say But ivithin the British Commonwealth, as it lives, and as to-day 
it 6ghts to live, there is a story of liberation which can already be told 
An historian who has rejected the complacencies and the boasts r^st 
take care that he does not also undervalue the ac^evements. The 
comradeship and equality which miite the Maori and the Emopean m 
the Dominion of New Zealand is an achievement. The collaboration 
of French and British in the Dominion of Canada is an achievement. 
The rules of hberty, equality, and fraternity by which the auto¬ 
nomous nations of the Commonwealth live their oivn 
and defend their own common life is an 

achievement of the basic human goodness which is no mo-mpo V of 
any single people, an intellectual achievement of political and juristic 
ingenuity, expressing itself in institutions and conventions deep y 
rooted in the history of Great Britain. If anyone feels disposed to 
deny the possibility of progress in the difficult art 
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volume, and those readers who wish to understand its intricacies 
may study them there. The Ottawa Conference is the hinge on which 
the story turns. If its proceedings were the only relevant document, 
they would convey the impression of a compromise which was not 
balanced, but confused, and in its confusion not always disingenuous. 
But there are other documents to be considered—for example, the 
two Canadian-American trade treaties, the Anglo-Australian state¬ 
ment of 1939, and the Anglo-American agreement of 1939.^ The 
Ottawa Conference met in a time of great extremity and marked the 
extreme limit of the Empire’s attempt at economic self-segregation: 
the Anglo-American agreement signified that the balance was again 
inclining towards policies of wider economic collaboration. The 
compromise was in truth being worked out progressively, not along 
the lines of a considered plan, but by reaction to the experience which 
gave the nations of the Commonwealth deeper insight into the eco¬ 
nomic environment in which their life was set. The strains and 
stresses of the nineteen-thirties stimulated them to think rather less 
about generalities and rather more about quantities; their earlier 
slogan—‘Men, Markets, and Money’—began to take shape as sys¬ 
tematic knowledge of the real trends in population and migration, 
the commodity markets, and the movement of capital. They dis¬ 
covered that the problem of markets dominated all others; they also 
discovered that sheltered imperial markets were too confined to give 
sufficient scope to tlieir productive energies. They moderated, but 
did not reject, their policy of imperial preference: what they rejected 
was the extravagant notion of imperial self-sufficiency. Their com¬ 
promise, as it began to take shape in the gradual evolution of these 
years, was compounded of two tendencies: an inward-looking ten¬ 
dency which prompted them, as it had prompted the nationalistic 
Englishmen of Tudor da 3 ’s, ‘to cherish and defend themselves, to 
hurt and grieve foreigners for the common weal’, and an outward¬ 
looking tendency, wliich taught them that too much grieving of 
foreigners meant too much damage to markets. Alas! foreigners 
themselves were placing with zest the game of hurting and grieving. 
If the compromise policy pursued by the nations of the Common¬ 
wealth is judged—as it must be—sadly inadequate, it is only fair to 
remember that the policy had to operate amidst conditions of inter¬ 
national dislocation and anarchy wliich only a sustained international 
effort could remed 3 ^ 

The situation in wliich the colonies found themselves was in some 
respects similar to that of the Dominions; but there were also impor- 

^ Soo vol. part i, pp. 255-67. 
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tant dissimUarities. In the colonies, as in the Dominions, the foim- 
dations of economic progress had been laid by the response of the 
proht motive to the price stimulus. Even when governments took a 
direct part in the work of development, that stimulus remained basic 
for the governments looked forward to a return on their capita 
expenditure from the taxable wealth produced by the flow of coloma 
products to the world’s markets. But in these latter years wo d 
markets have become stagnant, and prices have faUen. fhese 

adversities have not faUen on colonial produ^rs only; 
peasants have been less grievously afflicted by slumps of i rice tl an 
Lnadian farmers have been. But Canada has -l-^d indusfr a 
and financial maturity; she stands on her own feet The West 

African colonies have behind them centuries of Ylftevin- 

ness; the work of attacking this backwardness is only ^ 
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more balanced system of agriculture is favoured—both m a meai^ of 
raising nutritional standards and as an insurance against depressions 
transmitted through world markets. Governments which have 
regarded commerce simply as the outflow of exports and the inflow of 
imports have now begun to envisage the great possibilities of an 
internal exchange of goods. There are also a few signs of official 
interest in the possibilities of simple manufacturing development. 
All these plans and prospects are hopeful. But quick results can 
hardly be expected. In particular it cannot be expected that these 
new developments will in the unmediate future enable colonial 
governments to finance the public works and social services which 
they know to be essential. 

If the admitted need is to be met, the imperial government must 
come forward with direct aid. This is now official doctrine. In the 
Wliite Paper pubUshed in February 1940' the British government 
assumed direct financial responsibility for a new drive to develop 
colonial resources and raise the standard of the social services. Here 
is a radical and striking adaptation of policy to meet the needs of a 
new time. It contradicts the traditional wisdom of the Treasury, 
which—except for reluctant relief granted from time to time to the 
hopelessly indigent—has persistently demanded that each dependent 
territory shall be financially self-sufficient and content with the 
services it can pay for. 

It will be prudent to remember that the new policy is so far no 
more than promise; it is not yet performance. It may be prudent—or 
it may be unduly cynical—to remember that the promise has some 
immediate propaganda value. Nevertheless, the White Paper is a 
notable document. It stands like a landmark at the close of the 
period which has been surveyed in this book. The book may fittingly 
close with a short exploration of its possible implications. 

There is at first sight something paradoxical in its timing. Through¬ 
out all the successive decades when the British government and 
people had plenty of money to spare, the traditional wisdom of the 
Treasury prevailed—only to be overthrowm at a time w’hen Britain’s 
financial prospects were extremely uncertain. Year after year 
throughout the previous decade the annual balancing of account had 
failed to show a smplus for overseas investment. The best expert 
opinion inclined to the belief that Great Britain w’as suffering an 
absolute diminution of the resources which in more prosperous times 
she had accumulated abroad." And what w'ould the coming time 
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bring forth ? What efltorts, what privations would be deinanded of 
the British people in their struggle for survival, m their struggle o 
repair the destruction of war ? Was it prudent for them to assume, at 
this juncture of their history, an obligation which they had never 
assumed before-the obligation of expending their own treasure m an 
attempt to raise to a new level of welfare the backward populations 

of more than two score colomal territories ? of 

These questions make it obvious that some new concept on of 

economic conduct must be at work. Tl>e new conception has be™^ 

recognized and examined in our earUer study of New Zealand poh^^. 

New Zealand emerged from tlie depression of the nineteen-thirties 
iNew Zieaianu rit,i 7 ens certain minimum 
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motion. By this line of bur and reasonable’ 

expediency ceased to contradict each otlitr. r 

■ Sfo vol. ii, imrt i, cl,, iii, »• 
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standards which reformers demanded in the name of justice could be 
approved by practical economists as measures of ‘pump pr iming * 
necessary for the revival of business. 

These arguments became in many countries the slogans of political 
parties. But the parties which used them found, when they were in 
power, that the task of translating them into effective policy could 
only in part be mastered within the confines of a single sovereignty. 
In New Zealand the subjective conception of a ‘just price’ inside the 
nation had to find some kind of compromise with the objective reality 
of the market price overseas. If the conservatives had underestimated 
New Zealand’s power to fend off the impact of world depression, the 
radicals exaggerated her power to do so. Experience was bound in 
time to correct the balance. This New Zealand experience has very 
valuable lessons for other peoples. The New Zealanders have deliber¬ 
ately placed welfare before wealth in the order of their thought; at 
the same time they cannot long forget (for their economy still remains 
geared to export) that their own national w’elfare depends in con¬ 
siderable measure on the wealth of other nations. From this realiza¬ 
tion it is but a short step to an ambitious expansion of the welfare 
argument. The hard-headed AustraUans took this step when they 
carried their nutrition propaganda to Geneva. The exporters of food¬ 
stuffs want to see ‘fair and reasonable’ standards in other countries, 
not only in their own. If welfare policies mean more purchasing 
j)ower, welfare policies should be encouraged from China to Peru. 
If ‘ pump priming ’ produces limited effects when confined ^vithin the 
limits of a single nation, is it not sound to apply the same remedy on 
an international scale ? In fact, it may not be sound to do so: some 
kinds of ‘pump priming’ may have helped some nations to recover 
just because their neighbours have not imitated them! But this is 
not the place for close economic argument and the detailed discussion 
of ways and means. What is being discussed is something more 
fundamental—the emergence of a new conception of social and 
economic purpose. Its expression is often crude; its origin must be 
sought not only among experts, but among ignorant and unlettered 
men. It is this which gives it potential historical importance; it may 
perhaps win among the masses the support which Adam Smith won 
among the middle classes. The present age no longer accepts Smith’s 
equation of private interest and public good: in rebellion against the 
careless and uneven scattering of rewards and deprivations which is 
the result of ‘free’ economic activity, it has summoned public 
authority to assume direct responsibility for transmuting wealth 
into welfare. But this public authority has been hitherto the sove- 
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reign state: its watchword iias been, ‘The welfare of our nation’. If 
the sense of community has deepened, it has also narrowed. From 
this narrowing, frustration has been born. From the frustration there 
may in turn be born a blind revolt, or a new effort of thought and 
will. May it not be sound, botli in ethics and economics, to alter the 
watchword once more so that it shall read—‘the welfare of nations ’ ? 

This revision of Adam Smith, it may be argued, will fit tlie facts of 
the twentieth century as closely as lus conception of ’ the wealth of 
nations’ fitted the facts of the nineteenth century. That century 
witnessed a geographical expansion of material civilization on a scale 
which was unprecedented in liuman history. The economic frontiers 
of the western world advanced to the farthest limits of the new con¬ 
tinents. To-day there is no longer any room for advance. The fron¬ 
tiers are fixed. The direct opportunity of new land and life which the 
New World offered to increasing millions in the Old World exists no 
longer. At the .same time, the productive energies liberated by the 
settlers and traders and investors who responded to New World 
opportunity now find themselves constricted by the diminution of 
po[)ulation-increase in Europe and by the policy of European govern¬ 
ments. An economic order which at the very roots of its nature is 
exi)an8ionist‘ has been compelled to turn inwards. It can no longer 
sprawl; in some fashion or other it must j)lan. Tlirougliout the i)ast 
decade the conception of armed power has increasingly dominated 
its planning. This conception has flourished amidst economic crisis 
and spiritual despair; its fruits are destruction, poverty, and a deeper 
dcsf)air. But in the conception of the welfare of nation.s there is hope. 
It offers a new stimulus to take the place of the moving frontiei-s; it 
])romises to an expansionist society the means of living in harmony 
with its own nature, even in an age when geographical exj)ansioii has 
reached its limits. A struggle to raise the standard of the depressed 
classes and the depressed areas of the world could have a dynamic 
eflect comparable with tlie discovery of a now America. Your 
America, Goethe said, is at home; this is an economic truth to-day, 
if ‘home’ is taken to mean not merely the soil of Euro[)c hut the 
whole area of economic collaboration and human need in which 
Europe is implicated. The America of an earlier hope no longer 
exists to-day—that empty America remote from Europe, the land of 
promise, of cscai)e from European evil. For good or ill, the whole 
society of nations has become ‘home’. Here, among the slums of 
western Europe and the crowded peasantries of eastern Europe, in 
backward Africa and impoverished China, a vast work of development 

^ Soo ahovv, voL i, part i, pp. 41-3. 
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and welfare is waiting to be done: here are the markets to be 
opened: here is the new way to wealth. If the new way is resolutely 
followed, the door of equal opportunity will open once again; for 
the multitudinous tasks which challenge effort—tasks of soil con¬ 
servation and agricultmal training, medical service and nutrition, 
education and transport and industrial development—call for an 
expenditure too large for the resources of a single imperial nation. 
Trusteeship on behalf of backward and neglected peoples, when it is 
given a positive economic content, will demand for its effective 
exercise positive international collaboration. Once again those 
nations which have no ‘possessions’ will find the doors of oppor¬ 
tunity opening to them. 

This is the new conception into which the British White Paper of 
1940, with its programme of colonial development and w'elfare, 
naturally fits. But it is necessary to insist once more that the pro¬ 
gramme is so far only a promise, and that the ideal of the welfare of 
nations, though it has vaguely formed itself in the minds of ordinary 
men and has sent out its missionaries, is not yet an effective historical 
force. It may never become one. In a world whose economic activi¬ 
ties are so sharply sundered and so masterfully controlled to serve 
the power-interests of conflicting sovereignties, the missionaries 
of the new ideal have been little heeded. They may not be heeded 
in the future. 

There is, moreover, a distinction between evangelical fervour and 
sound doctrine. The conception of the welfare of nations needs to be 
worked out as solid doctrine. In this doctrine fundamental economic 
problems must be faced; difficulties about w'ays and means must 
be overcome. To cite one concrete example: w’hat function will be 
performed in West Africa by the great profit-making associations, 
the modern progeny of that ‘legitimate trade’ which has been 
the historical vehicle of economic progress in West Africa? Some 
bridge must be built between the past and the future. What part 
will the profit motive play in the future ? Will it play any part ? If 
not, what will take its place? The idea of international ‘pump 
priming’ needs to be expressed in concrete argument and proposals. 
Obviously it implies investment without an immediate or a direct 
return. This is not an easy matter to arrange, and it may not be easy 
to avoid the booms and slumps which have so often accompanied 
international movements in capital. It would be possible to make a 
much longer list of problems which demand examination. But the 
examination of them would have to be left to others. This book is 
historical work. It has reached its conclusion by recording the 
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emergence of an ideal of great potential force. It has at the same 
time pointed out that there are stiff problems to be faced and solved 
before the ideal can make itself effective in history. Here is a chal¬ 
lenge from an economic historian to economists. 

But the chaUenge is not only to economists. There can be no 
welfare of nations unless there is an effective law of nations and, 


within that law, freedom. 



APPENDIX A 

A NOTE ON MARY KINGSLEY 

Mary Kingsley went to West Africa to study fish and ‘ fetish Biologists 
of our own day tostify that her work was sound, and anthropologists 
testify that it was inspired.^ An historian may be permitted to add his 
testimony. 

She wTote verv little liistory; yet she possessed the three cardinal virtues 
which distinguish the great historian from the crowd of journeymen. 
These virtues are attachment, justice, and span. Attachment means self- 
implication in the thought and emotions and actions of the life w’hich is 
being studied; it is that capacity for self-forgetfulness and sympathetic 
insight which enables the historian to handle the actual stuff of the lives 
which others lead, and to share their experience from the inside. Mary 
Kingsley made herself a comrade of the ‘palm-oil ruffians’ and went 
tracUng among the cannibal Fans. By direct experience or imaginative 
understanding she implicated herself in the society which surrounded her 
and made herself a partner in its way of life. But she did not make herself 
a partisan for anj’ way of life. Partisanship is the perversion of the virtue 
of attachment. It is a perversion which occurs so frequently that many 
timid historians seek refuge in aloofness, and try to persuade themselves 
that detachment is their proper virtue. By a similar process of reasoning, 
men have sometimes argued that emasculation is the proper safeguard 
against passion. Attachment is a virtue which must not be eradicated; 
the cure for its perversions and excesses is justice. 

Throughout Mary Kingsley’s writings, justice may be seen constantly 
at work redressing the balance which attachment has threatened to upset. 
Her attachment to the traders and the Natives threatened for a time to 
involve her in an unjust vendetta against the missionaries. She disliked 
the Pharisees who were blind to the achievement of the traders but 
sharp-eyed in spying out their faults; she detested the ‘ Man and Brother ’ 
cant which covered a contemptuous ignorance of African institutions and 
religion and was seemingly content to sweep away the traditional restraints 
and dignity and rationality of primitive society, and put ‘rubbishy white 
culture ’ in its place. She never ceased to fight this shallow and conceited 
folly; but she tUd cease to lay it at the door of the whole missionary 
broth(‘rhood and sisterhood in West Africa. She discovered the courage 
and wisdom of Mary Slessor, I\Ir. Kemp, Dr. Nassau, and other missionaries, 
and she found that she could work with the Wesleyan missionary organiza- 

* On the usefulness of her work on fish I have tho direct testimony of a biologist 
in We.st Africa who hns inado similar studies. For her anthropological work there is 
Rattray’s tribute to ‘that great Englishwoman, Mary Kingsley’. He ascribes to her 
'an intuition that seem.s almost inspired’. See R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1925), 

p. 81. 
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tion for the good of the West African people.^ The justice which ruled her 
mind was rooted in a loyalty to fact and the habit of criticizing first 
assumptions in the light shed by new fact. Tliere was another justice 
which ruled her whole being: it was an ideal of conduct which she pursued 

with passion: 

• We must not she cried, ‘ be content with relying on our material wealth 
and power, and morally on catch phrases. All we need to look to is justice. 
Love of our fellow men, pity, charity, mercy, we need not bother our heads 
about, so long as we are just. These thinp arc valuable only when they are 
used as a means whereby we can attain justice. * 

Mary Kingsley struggled to attain justice by means of knowledge. In 
the pursuit of knowledge she remained ardently attached to the particular 
and concrete; but her breadth of sympathy and interest saved her from 
the specialist’s myopia and gave her the quality of span Span reveals 
itself in historical or sociological work as an awareness of background; it 
places the object of immediate and intense study in its proper perspective 
witli the other objects, near or distant, to whicli it is necessarily related. 
Attachment is to the particular thing; span is a consciousness of the 
relations of things. Mary Kingsley hated ambitious gcneraUzations and 
preferred a wild exaggeration which nobody would take seriously to tlio 
impressive formulae which earnest jioople so often confuse with truth; 
yet all her anthropological inquiries were probing at the relations of things, 
particularly at the relations between each separate West African custom 
and the governing logic and emotion which she called ‘fetish . She 
recognized with equal insiglit the distinct but related aspects of British 
enterprise on the West African coa.st. She saw that ' tlio genus coaster 


» Miirv H KiiigHK'y. Travels itt \V<»t Africa (.Murrnillan, lUOl pp. U*. 29i.. 
324, 488: rcf(Tonc«s hI.ow hur ho.itility to cortui.i aid.-n of tho imss.oaary i.imo. 

mont und lior appreciation of other huIch. U iniiy bo mentioned (koo ibid., p. -Jt>) that 
flho diHlik.>d tlio ‘Child race' cant no Ichs tlian tlio ‘Mun and Itrotlior <anl; indeeil. 
Hho waged coimtQiit war again«t all tbo different kmd.s of people who u-se-l word.s a.s 

Marv^KhigMc^. W'xi African Studies (Macinillan. 2iid edn. 1901). p. 331. 

* a il her cluH«ilietttion of muiikiii.l into ‘ KngliHlimen. koreignerrt un<l Blackmon . 
It enablisl her to mako an imiiortant point an.l at the Hunio time m.lulge her «on.s..of 
fun an.l warn o0 the pedantn who, l>y applying tlicar coiicoptH of rm ial clas.-efniation 
nn.rruiturely, might rniHleud p<5ople into l>.dieving that a Hubject of great eoinploxity 
luul IxHai explaiiu^d. Her writing is full of Himilar extravuganecH or onergelie Ktate- 
inentH which are meant to Ih» only proviHionuI; but all thc» lime mIio wuh ultempling 
to winprcHH the enhontial truth of what h)w hiwl learnt about African rtouiuty into 
ovor-Hhorter HtatemontH. Hhe came riearo«t to buccomh in her Uihbert lecture of 18J7 

at Oxford: it iH reprinted an Chapter XX of the .SYw/ie*. r x xx' ^ r< . r 

* Ibid V 99- ‘f ”»«“» hy Keti«h the religion of the Natives of tlio West Coiwt of 
Afri.a whon> they have not lsK.n inlluemo.! either by Chrihlianity or Mohammedan- 
ixin ’ Cf p. 993: ‘The oHSontial thing that you miwt underHtand when you atU'inpi 
to underHtand any Went African Native iiiHtitution in tho rtdigion of the Native. . . . 
Mary Kingnley'H huccohhodi do not like her wortl ‘ fetmh' (bhe her«elf ha.l .loubln about 
it), but tho boat of them have accepted her method and tho bub.Htanco of lior thought. 
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was divided into three species—trader, missionary, and official. She saw 
that these three species represented three elements—commercial, religious, 
and governmental—which are essential to every State. 

‘But in West Africa’, she reflected, ‘they are apart and opposed, and 
therefore not a State. You can no more expect to get good government 
from them as they are than to tell the time from a watch whose parts have 
not yet been put together. 

She attacked the Crown Colony system because of its failure to co¬ 
ordinate the energies of the advancing European society and its failure to 
understand the needs of the chan^ng African society. She believed that 
its failure to co-ordinate was a failure of knowledge: it was ignorant of 
British commerce and ignorant of African custom: it had neither an 
economic policy nor a Native policy. She believed that British society 
had achieved great things in West Africa; but she feared that British 
government might throw away the achievement because it did not under¬ 
stand the opportunities of the new age, and did not realize the need for 
making a clear plan and pursuing it with deliberate resolution. 

What should the plan be ? There were some people who still imagined 
that it was possible and desirable to ‘leave West Africa alone . Mary 
Kingsley knew too much about European history and economics to 
imagine that it was possible; she knew too much about African anthro¬ 
pology and economics to believe that it was desirable. She knew that it 
was impossible to prevent women like Mary Slessor from saving tudn 
children whom she picked up in the bush ‘considerably eaten into by ants ’; 
nor did she want to prevent this heroic work of rescue.^ She understood 
the debilitating character of the Native diet and ‘the degraded condition of 
their cooking culture’; and she wanted to improve both.^ She understood 
the connexion between the primitive economic organization of the West 
Coast and the malnutrition and disease which were rife there. She 
believed that the people might have been able to do without trade when 
slave-raiding was keeping their numbers from rising; but she knew at 
first hand certain congested districts on the coast where the development 
of tia<le had already become ‘necessary for the existence of the natives’."* 
Her quality of span enabled her to see all these things in relation to each 
other. She believed that West African animism represented ‘a perfectly 
natural view of Nature’, and that the customs and institutions which 
rested upon the animistic conception were a respect-worthy achievement 
of luiman reason; but she was at the same time aware of the mechanical 
and economic backwardness which were caused by the inability of the 
people to understand the action of matter upon matter. As a result of 
this inability African society remained at a ‘thirteenth-century level’. 
The stimulus of external contacts had throughout past centuries been too 
spasmodic and discontinuous to arouse among the people the desire and 

* Studies, p. 6 and p. 304. • Travels, p. 325. 

’ Ibid., p. 153. ‘ Ibid., p. 511. 
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capacity for new forms of thought and life. But the influence of modern 
Europe had at last come to West Africa, and had come to stay, t uas 
certahi to cause a vast transformation. The transformation would have 
ruinous effects if it were achieved by the blind action of unco-ordinated 
forces. But if it were guided by science and justice, it would become a 

Kingsley wanted a policy which would enable West Africa s 
thirteenth-century society to raise itself to its own nmeteenth-eentury 
opportunity, instLd of suffering ruin under the unpact of an alien nine- 
tTenth cenfury, chaotically thrusting itself upon an unready and un¬ 
guided people. -She believed that British policy had so far failed in its 
duty, but she also believed that it was not yet too late to correct the 

failure. 

•The destniction'. she wrote, 'of wlmt is good in the thirteenth century 
level and the fact that when the nineteenth century has had its waj the 
main’ result Is seedy and demoralised Natives, is the thing tlmt must make 
all thinking men wonder if, after all. such work ls from the high moral point 
of view worth the nineteenth centur>-’8 doing. I so often think wlien I hear of 
the progres-s of civilisation, and our duty towards the lower races talk, d 
oriif Oiese words were in themselves Ju Ju. of that improving fable of the 
kind-hearted she-elephant. who, while walking out one day madvertontl> 
trod upon a partridge and killed it. and observing near at hand 
nest full of callow dedglings. dropped a tear, and I haM. th 

feelings of a mother myself, sat down upon the brood. 1 h.s is prec se 
what Kngland representing the nineteenth century is iloing in West .-Uiic 
She destroys the guardian institutions, drops a tear and sits upon the brood 
with motherly intentions; and pesky warm sitting she finds it. . . . Ah. . 
vou will say. "yes, it is sad, but it is inevitable. ' I do not think it is 
^ VulL ln\ol YOU have no intellectual construetiv.. Statecraft and arc 
rl of fo automaton. If you w.ll try Hcicnco, all the ov a 

of tlufelosh betwe.m two culture periods could bo avoided, and you coiilil 
assist these W^-st Africans in their thirUs-ntli-century state to rise into their 
^.eJe'nth-century statewithout having the hard fight for it wlu.ih you Imve 
had There is absolutely no perceivable reason why you should not .lo 
ll- you will try Science, and master the knowlclge of the Native and h.s 

country.'* 

IW Hciem-c Mary Kingsley meant anthropological scie.ice 'the know- 
Icffgc of Native law», rcligiou, inatitutiona and alate.form She btd.cvcd 
that a government wliieli i.o.aaeased thia knowledge eould i.ac Native 
inatitntiona aa inatrumenta of rule and guidance in a manner which Mould 
cnahle the la-oplca of Weal Africa botl. to ,ireaerve Ihcir own way of h o 
and U) aclatit it to the necessiticH of the ii(;w age. Slie did not desire to 
delav the inivent of the new age ; on the contrary, she desired to hasten it. 
She thought it • no disgrace to Kngland that tlie traders are the expanding 
force for her in Africa’ and she propounded a scheme lor ussoeiating thein 
with the government.^ She knew that a government which intended 
* StudUs. pp. 326-7. * Ibid., p. 252. and cli. xiii 
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to substitute a ‘natural’ economic life for the ‘perverted’ slave-raiding 
economy must command revenue, and she was even prepared to encourage 
plantations should they prove a necessary means of economic develop- 
ment. She was also ready to qualify ‘the general policy of ruling on 
African principles through Native rulers ’ by the establishment of consider¬ 
able districte under European law, where progressive Africans who found 
the old order pressing hard upon them might—like the medieval villagers 
who found freedom in the to^vns—begin the fashioning of a new society 
to which the Native governments would gradually approximate. In 
short, her programme was delicately balanced between conservatism and 
change. She desired to conserve what was sound in native custom so that 
it might become the instrument of change, and achieve for itself through 
change a new and stronger life, different from the past yet continuous 
with the past. 
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OILS AND FATS 

The problems of the West African trade in palm-oil and palra-kemels 
Le been discussed in chapter II, sections II and IV. against the back¬ 
ground of competition by plantation-producers of the same commodities. 
But a fuller inquiry would demand the survey of a far wider background. 
The market for oUs and fats—whether of vegetable, knd-animal or 
marine-animal origin—demands examination as a whole. This is so for tw o 

m The various oUs and fats, owing to the progress made in the industrial 
utilization of them, are becoming increasingly (though not yet universal y 

‘"’( 2 rT^chnTcia'changes and price changes affecting one brancli of pro¬ 
duction exercise powerful effects upon other branches which at first sight 
seem but distantly related. Thus there is a real economic coiniCMon and 
between dairy-farmers in New Zealand, soya-bean growers in 
Manchuria, whalers in the Arctic Ocean, and villagers of the West African 

'’“Thta mdtiiid study of the problem has been thoroughly undertaken by 
the International Institute of Agriculture. See Oili aiul I <ih. I rodiidmi 
aml lLrT,atia,uil Tra,k (Rome, 193U: Studies of Principa Agricultural 
vTodil . in the World Market, No. 4). The reader who desires fiirtlicr 
information is referred to this work. We shall eoiitent oursc ves here wit , 
setting out a few of the more important factors with regard to vegetable 

““vegetable oils are produced both from herbaceous plants and from trees. 
Them arc thirteen main varieties of the former: the best known are 
1 nnis the sova bean, cotton seed, linseed, (iround-nuts are an 
finnoTtant crop in life drier districts of West Africa: India and China are 
tteki^cst producers and India is the largest exporter. Nigeria, a.s an 
Ixrnrmr raL third after India and French West Africa, lliere are live 
3rwhich produce vegetable oil: of these the olive, the eoeo-nilt-palm, 

The oil production from the herbaceoun plants is considerably Kieater 
than the production from the trees. In world tra<lc. however tlu‘ latter 
counts for more than the former. In recent years it has contributed a 

share of world exports varying between 70 and KO per cent 

If we consider together all the varieties of vegetable oil, whetliei 
nroduciid from lierbaceous plants or trees, Asia is by fur the largest pro¬ 
ducer. North and Central America come second. Africa and Oceania rank 
low in tlie list of producing countries. However, tiiey rank high in the 
list of exporting countries. Asia takes the first jilucc, Africa comes 
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second with an export about half as large. South America. Oceania, and 

the U.S.S.R. occupy the next three places. 

Since the demand for oils and fats rises with industnahzation, North 
America and Europe are the two leading continents of importation. The 
United States is a large producer of vegetable oil (notably cotton-seed oil) 
and of animal fata (notably lard and butter). Nevertheless, the Umted 
States is on balance heavily an importer of all oils and fats, with a growing 
bias towards those of vegetable origin. In Europe, Germany is the chief 
consumer: her importation in peace-time is about 2,000,000 metric tons of 
oils and oil seeds. Her chief home-produced vegetable oils are rapeseed 
and linseed: the home-produced animal fats are lard and butter. National 
Socialist planning has increased home production: some of this increase, 
however, has been dependent on imports—e.g. additional butter produc¬ 
tion on the import of cattle cake, largely a by-product of palm-kernels, 
ground-nuts, &c. The German margarine industry has also depended 

heavily upon the importation of whale oil. 

On the manufacturing utilization of oils and fats sufficient detail has 
been given in the text: specialist readers may be referred to the Institute 
of Agriculture’s publication. One or two general points, may, however, be 

worth making: 

(1) Technical progress and the growing interchangeability of the 
various products is accompanied by a selective process: the better 
qualities are used for food (cf. the improvement in margarine) while the 
inferior perform humbler functions—e.g. lubrication. 

(2) There has been some progress in the use of substitutes. In 1937 the 
Germans established a factory for producing fatty acids from coal. The 
product is used for making soap. 

(3) Prices are influenced by by-product considerations: e.g. cotton-seed 
oil is a vegetable by-product, tallow and lard are animal by-products. On 
the other hand, plants whose chief value is in the oil they produce also 
yield by-products: e.g. feeding cake from ground-nuts and palm-kernels 
is increasingly important. 

Thus the Danes, w’ho specialize in the production of butter for export, 
hold the world’s record as consumers of margarine (20 kg. per head per 
annum). Nevertheless, the feeding stuff which is produced as a by-product 
from the vegetable products used in the manufacture of margarine is even 
more important to Denmark than the margarine itself. 

(4) What are the long-term prospects of the oils and fats market ? 
There are some favourable factors. Demand is still increasing. The 
increase of demand is predominantly an increase in the consumption of 
edible fata. Whether or not this is dietetically desirable, it takes place 
wherever an industrialized and urbanized population possesses the means 
of payment. Competition among producers, by lowering price, should have 
the effect of widening effective demand. There are also, however, some 
unfavourable factors. Chief among these is the general population tendency 
in the chief consuming countries. At the same time there is the great 
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increase of production emphasized in the text: these two factors together 
threaten an alteration in the relation of supply and demand which may 
persistently depress price. However, one of the most persistently depress- 
ins factors of recent years could be eliminated by the co-operation of 
eiSightened nations. I refer to the impoverishing policies pursued by 

eovernments during the past decade. 

(5) If the above consideration is of some comfort to producers who, like 

the West Africans, are losing ground to more efficient competitors, there is 
discomfort in the growing selectiveness in utilization, and the consequent 
tendency of the market to discriminate severely in price against the lower- 


'‘TeTTmde-pXy considerations—e.g. the poUcy of an Imperial Power 
to its dependencies-inflnence the market opportunities of vanous pro¬ 
ducing regions. In 1936 France took 95 per cent, of the palm-od produced 
in her African dependencies and Belgium took 81 per cent, of the pro- 
duction of the Belgian Congo. Nigeria, on the otlier hand, sold 44 per cent, 
of her palm-oil to Germany and only 36 per cent, to the United Kingdom: 
the rest was sold in scattered markets. Germany had also regained the 
position she liad lost in the war of 1914-18 as the chief purchaser of 
Niccrian palm-kerneLs. Similarly, the ground-nut producers of British 
West Africa found their best markets outside the Empire, especially in 
France and Italy. In recent years the British market has been the only 
one in which the price relationship between the different oils and fats has 
been predominantly determined by the economic factors of cost and 
consumers’ choice. Everywhere else the protectionist policies pursued by 
governments have played the predominant part. 


z 
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SOME SELECT FIGURES IN THE PRODUCE TRADES 

OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

Raw Cocoa Statistics 

PRODUCTION (in metric tons). (From the Oordian) 


1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 
19:;:-; . 
1931 . 

1935 . 

1936 . 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 (est.) 


World 

69,914 

76,933 

74,397 

82.641 

86,800 

101.301 

102,611 

107,446 

120.892 

128,398 

151,374 

145,891 

149,548 

150,056 

192,497 

203,973 

220,161 

239,764 

231.061 

253,349 

276,968 

296.363 

296,759 

348,603 

274,200 

470,033 

374,993 

393.503 

410,249 

450,385 

508,405 

495.486 

477,274 

488.617 

514,296 

537.459 

486,335 

543,577 

569,423 

572,120 

593,209 

678,141 

711.574 

640,943 

706,976 

725,500 


British West Africa 
{Gold Coast and Nigeria) 


27 

34 

52 

117 

223 

397 

750 

1,206 

3,022 

2,867 

6,312 

6,098 

10,474 

11,399 

14,334 

22,900 

25,967 

44,827 

42,723 

54.988 

58,753 

87,774 

82,304 

108,108 

77,787 

205,094 

144,025 

162,382 

190,345 

230,581 

260,072 

258,407 

266,110 

245,019 

269,661 

289,332 

239,973 

291,938 

300,626 

292,421 

308,224 

354,779 

388,823 

341,035 

359.099 

396,000 
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Haw Cocoa Statistics 

CONSUMPTION (in metric tons) 
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World 

Afnerica 

{U.S.A.) 

Germany 

G.B. 

m 9 1 

Frattce 

Holland 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1909 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

192H 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 (CHt.) 

65,279 

73.343 

77,729 

84,585 

89,436 

100.930 

102,454 

110,649 

123,935 

129,108 

139,795 

143.571 

158,003 

157,941 

166.274 

190.058 

203.407 
231,696 
250,607 

252.407 
206,242 
313.897 
271,022 
325.094 
319,939 
395.805 
376.056 
406,140 
425,765 
438.394 
482.824 
479.970 
478.299 
469.597 

473.917 
.548.919 
485,784 
538.013 
543.748 
550.915 
579.570 
066.721 

697.918 
649.964 
630.805 
711,000 

_ ___ ‘ ' 

8.320 

9.936 

12,210 

15.473 

15,800 

18,272 

19.242 

18,410 

20.602 

21,491 

27,101 

29.033 

3.5.261 

34.515 

34.352 

40.725 

43,941 

50.855 

65,085 

51.053 
54.489 
43.094 
10,123 
352 

10,295 

45,008 

102,955 

84.006 

50,710 

87,944 

80.998 

61.484 

09,877 

75,361 

76,689 

75,583 

85.347 

77.347 
77.000 

101,392 

74,754 

76,259 

72,393 

79.086 

65.000 

9,951 

10.956 

11,035 

12.. 534 
14,435 
14.775 
16,889 
18.908 
20.386 
17.486 
20.543 
20.191 
20.132 
20.159 
21.052 
24.264 
24,082 
25,396 
28,044 

27.. 585 
29.038 ' 
47,267 
38.798 
50.779 
62,233 
65.647 
51,483 
47,104 
51,341 
50,601 
52.677 
.57,218 
.57,321 
.56,741 
56,457 
58,417 
.57,905 
61.255 
67,914 
07,954 
73,491 
83.748 

103,721 

95,675 

96,174 

110,000 

14,871 

15.243 
15,820 

10.244 

17.445 
17,656 
17.463 
17.916 
19,343 
20,639 
21,794 
21.748 
23.404 
23,180 

20.445 
23.254 
25.008 
27,340 
20,891 
27.774 
26.085 
35,269 

39.. 576 
46,747 
41,496 
51.613 
4.5,288 
33,215 
38.568 
38.345 
43,323 

43.. 506 
41,650 
27.925 
34,007 
35.762 
37.263 
40,753 
43.871 
41,982 
40,076 
43.403 
47.418 
41.313 
42,420 
50,000 

9.6.56 

8,592 

11.. 367 
15,073 
13,900 
14,309 
11.815 
14,373 
14.666 
16.742 
12,184 
10.737 
11.224 
12,219 
15,821 
19,387 
19,187 

23.. 536 

24.921 
30.016 
32,095 
40,955 
20.019 

7,861 

2,385 

36.922 
25,385 
28.785 
.36.137 
39.083 

41.065 
44.114 
44.143 
39,750 

47.. 507 
49.800 
51.000 
52.000 
42.500 
47,700 
.55,100 
62.000 
6(>.9.56 
53,227 
74.781 
75.00<> 
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APPENDIX C 

A^^RAGE PRICE per cwt. ex quay Liverpool—No. 1 Accra cocoa 



e. d. 


1910 . 

. 60 6 

1920 

1911 . 

. 52 0 

1921 

1912 . 

. 65 0 

1922 

1913 . 

. 63 0 

1923 

1914 . 

. 55 0 

1924 

1916 . 

. 75 0 

1925 

1916 . 

. 65 0 

1926 

1917 . 

. 60 0 

1927 

1918 . 

. 65 0 

1928 

1919 . 

. 79 8 

1929 


♦ ♦ ★ 


8. d. 


81 

0 

1930 . 

. 37 

11 

44 

5 

1931 . 

. 26 

5 

46 

2 

1932 . 

. 28 

1 

36 

4 

1933 . 

. 23 

2 

39 

3 

1934 . 

. 22 

8 

44 

7 

1935 . 

. 23 

H 

52 

7 

1936 . 

. 31 

2 

72 

0 

1937 . 

. 39 

2 

60 

3 

1938 . 

. 25 

0 

47 

3 

1939 . 

. 23 

2J 


Average Monthly Market Prices 

(Approximate to the nearest £1.) 


PALM-OIL^ (per ton) 


1 

January 

April 

July 

October 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1919 . 

48 

48 

88 

81 

1920 . 

95 

80 

53 

57 

1921 . 

39 

28 1 

35 

34 

1922 . . 1 

34 

34 

33 

32 

1923 . 

34 

37 

33 

36 

1924 . 

39 

36 

38 

42 

1925 . 

44 

38 

40 

40 

1926 . 

38 

37 

37 

36 

1927 . 

35 

33 

30 

34 

1928 . 

1 34 

34 1 

33 

38 

1929 . . ' 

i 36 

33 

34 

31 

1930 . 

31 

27 

23 

21 

1931 . 

19 

16 

17 

18 

1932 . 

18 

15 

15 

16 

1933 . 

14 

12 

16 

13 

1934 . 

12 

12 

11 

14 

1935 . 

17 

18 

16 

20 

1936 . 

20 

17 

18 

20 

1937 . 

29 

24 

'■>«> 

19 

1938 . 

16 

14 

14 

13 

1939 . 

13 

12 

12 

17 

1940 . 

17 

17 

1 

16 

16 


^ Tho prices given are for all Nigerian palm-oil in casks, ex quay Liverpool, basis 
18 per cent, f.f.u. Tho price advoutago duo to consignments of lower f^f.a. content 
is given as a premium calculated from this basic price* 
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Average Monthly Marlcet Prices 

(Approximate to the nearest £1.) 
PALM-KERNELS (per ton) 
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APPENDIX C 

Average MorUhly Market Prices 

{Prices approximate to the nearest £1.) 

GROUND-NUTS (per ton). (Decorticated: c.i.f. United Kingdom and/or 

Continent) 


March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1920 . 


32 

38 

20 

1921 . 

16 

20 

27 

21 

1922 . 

22 

22 

19 

20 

1923 . 

23 

22 

23 

24 

1924 . 

22 

00 

28 

24 

1925 . 

24 

25 

25 

21 

1926 . 

21 

23 

21 

20 

1927 . 

22 

22 

23 

22 

1928 . 

21 

21 

21 

20 

1929 . 

18 

17 

21 

18 

1930 . 

15 

15 

13 

11 

1931 . 

12 

11 

12 

13 

1932 . 

18 

14 

14 

14 

1933 . 

10 

12 

10 

9 

1934 . 

8 

8 

10 

11 

1935 . 

14 

15 

14 

14 

1936 . 

14 

14 

15 

16 

1937 . 

14 

15 

13 

13 

1938 . 

11 

10 

10 

10 

1939 . 

10 

12 

13 

14 

1040 . 

15 

15 

14 

16 


Note: Tho above figures with regard to the chief produce trades of British West 
Africa wore kindly compiled for tho author by Cadbury Bros* Ltd* and The United 
Africa Company. 




APPENDIX D 

SELECTIONS FROM ‘STATEMENT OF POLICY ON 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND ^VELFARE’ 

Presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament by 

Command of His Majesty, February, 1940 

His Majesty’s Government are trustees for the well-being of the peoples 
of the Colonial Empire, and the spontaneous and wholehearted support 
by the inliabitants of every territory to the common war effort is the best 
testimony to their appreciation of the way in which this trust is being 
discharged. The primary aim of Colonial i)olicy is to protect and advance 
the interests of the inhabitants of the Colonies {in which term are included 
for the purpose of this statement Protectorates and Mandated Territories). 
Mucli has already been accomplished, but there is room for furtlier active 
development of the natural resources of the various territories so as to 
provide their people w ith improved standards of life. Some of the Colonies 
can make, and have made, great progrcs.s in strengthening their economic 
po.sitionH without recourse to outside help; and they are improving, as time 
goes on, the social services that minister to the well-being of the people 
as a whole. In some .erritories larger revenue.s could be raised without 
injustice by adjustment of taxation; and considerably heavier local taxa¬ 
tion has in fact been accepted in most of the Colonies since the outbreak 
of war. An improvement of the Government inacliincry ami a reinforce¬ 
ment of the personnel of the development services woultl in many Colonies 

result in more successful economic expansion. 

Nevertheless, if full and balanced ilevelopment is to be obtained, and if 
Colonial Governments are to be placed in a position to maintain adminis¬ 
trative technical and social services at proper standards, some assistance 
from outside is necessary at this stage. Few of the Colonies have the good 
fortune to possess substantial mineral wealth, and in comparatively few 
are there manufacturing industries of any magnitude. The majority are 
wholly or almost wholly. <lependent on the more limited resoiirces derived 
from agriculture. Tlie value of agricultural products varies widely from 
year to year as conditions lluctuatc in the workl market, with the result 
that Colonial revenues provide an unreliable basis for a policy of steady 
development. In some cases the position is aggravated by a heavy burden 
of indebtedness. However able their Government, however efficient their 
economic administration, many Colonies cannot finance out of their own 
resources the research and survey work, the schemes of major capital enter¬ 
prise, and the expansion of administrative or technical starts which arc 
necessary for their full and vigorous development. Nor cun they always 
iifford. in the absence of such development, an adetpiate standard of lieallh 
and education services. 

Much has been done towards remedying the situation. It is not merely 
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that when Colonial 

received assistance from the "* ® , qqq qqq i jjore important, a 

amounted during the past ten Act of 1929. for 

Coloniai Development Fun wa j economic development in 

anancing by grant or loan ^“7^7 been made from the 

the Colonies Each >™.”™^7og?t“er over the past decade, while 
Fund, totalling some £o,000,000 altogeiner ^ .2 

Lmmitments for the future amount an eKten- 

The Government now propose to . l^^j^pering conditions 

Sruf fpf etc 

npw sources which thev have it in mind to provide should be maoe 
available for the maintenance of important works or scr\ices o\er a su 

stantial porioii of years. r’.rvirM-.Jnl nprelon- 

Thev propose to introduce legislation to replace the Colonial 

ment Fund, which is limited to a maximum of £1,000.000 a bj 

arrangements providing in a new Vote in the Estimates for assistance to 

Colouhd Governments^ up to a maximum of £5.000,000 a year for ten j • 

"ssistance will be Available not only for schemes involving capita 

expenditure necessary for Colonial development m the widest but 

also for helping to meet recurrent expenditure m the Colonies on ce 

services such as agriculture, education, health, and housing, n P ® 

expenditure from this new source the Government f ^ 

of a Colonial Development and Welfare Advisory Committee, ^^hlch nUl 

be composed partly of official and partly of unofficial members. 

' This fitruro docs not include exponditure on security in Palestineand Tram-Jordan. 
= These figuix's do not inchide payments and commitments in respect of ^o^^■ 

"arrangement s now contemplated wiilapplv also to the th^o High Commission 
Territories in South Africa which fall within the sphere of the Dominions Office. 
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The subject of research calls for separate treatment. Hitherto expencL- 
ture on various forms of Colonial research has received assistance from the 
Colonial Development Fund, but the Government feel it desirable that 
special arrangements should be made in future for giving assistance of tins 
nature. They have had access in the past, in dealing with questions of 
Colonial research, to the advice of scientific and technical experts m this 
country; but they are anxious to place the system on a wider and more 
regular basis, and they consider that this object can best be by 

the establishment of a Colonial Research Advisory Committee and by the 
allocation of a separate sum for Colonial researcl, up to a ma-Minum of 
£500,001) a year. In reaching this decision they had m mind he pro^sa 
for special provision for research made by Lord Hailey in us A , call 
Survey’, and they take this opportunity of acknowledging their dibt to 

T/rin\ttirkfthat the sums of £5.0110,000 and £500,000 a year respec¬ 
tively should be specified it. the proposed legislation as maximum 
is not exijccted that, in either case, t his scale ol expenditure w ill he .ittaim 
at once; indeed it is improbable that conditions " 
reached at any time during the war. In any event it 

frame careful ulans of development and research on the s(a c tiiat uhl 
Vx \ If iinii to tr-inslat<‘ such plans into full jiractical operation. 

^^:se:.^:mm figui*: h^vi been macLd after estimating what ex.wndi- 

ture seems desirable and practicable for a reasonable 

v.ill hr. «iihiect to review from time to tune, and should cxptritiuc 

show that they are insullicienl it will always be open to Parhament to 
• *1 ^ Tir ‘IS concerns the provision ior (lev(‘IopnMiit aiul 

~ - be revkm:. Uchm. .l,e expiry of tlie initial 

‘'";'“;i nied tliiit these nicasiires of assistance by the taxpayers of 

;^!^«n. will be tbne:::ft,:::^a b 

all British Colonies and ].iotcctorates, but also ft. ^ 

win be mi the b....™v.un..nt of .be eiamminc ,a.,..m^ 

'b-veiopment tim. <'ob;;;i™ 

^ . I . 4 iw.ir l•l•KOllrceH to the inaxnmnn extent possioit, 

. 1 . a position to her services wl.icb the interests 

totlie provision ol those (.ovi. ^ 

. 

purpose it is essential that “I”/ ” (v.bnial Governments, 

part both of the (ioverninent at liotiu and oi xi 

tj I • r jiili*nuatc ocrsonncl hulh lor jaannnij^ an i i 

I-ro[H.r machinery “ , “ ; " , , pq.ited Kingdom us wi ll 

carrying out I, aiis should he ^ , , , ,, „ b,iaecn 

as in eaeh of the (>>lomes, and then, snoino k 

the authorities at home and overseas. . . . 
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From London there wUl be assistance and guidance, but no spirit of 
dictation. The new poUcy of development wiU involve no derogation from 
the rights and privileges of local legislatures, upon whom rests a large 
measure of responsibility for the improvement of ^ ^ 

several territories and upon whose co-operation the 

confidence. The fact that a Colony receives assistance under the policy wUI 
not entail upon it the system of financial control w^ch is 
with the receipt of grants-in-aid. The whole effort will be one of 
tion between the authorities in the Colonies and those at home; there must 
be ready recognition that conditions vary greatly from Colony to Colony, 
and that Colonial Governments, who best know the needs of their terri¬ 
tories, should enjoy a wide latitude in the initiation and execution of 
poUcies, the primary purpose of which is to promote the prosperity and 
happiness of the peoples of the Colonial Empire. 
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